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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


This  second  part  of  M.  Humboldt’s  third  i 
volume  concludes  his  varied  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  sketch  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
heavens.  In  our  number  for  February  we 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  part  of  the 
volume,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  the 
completion  of  this  division  of  so  great  a  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  part.  It  opens  with  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  “  the  nebulae.” 

“  Besides  the  visible  celestial  bodies  which 
shine  with  sidereal  light, — either  by  their  own 
proper  light,  or  by  planetary  illumination,  either 
isolated,  or  variously  associated,  forming  multiple 
■tars,  and  revolving  round  a  common  centre  of 
gravity, — we  behold  also  other  forms  or  masses 
haring  a  milder,  fainter,  nebulous  lustre.  These 
— which  are  seen  in  some  instances  as  small,  disk¬ 
shaped  luminous  clouds,  having  a  well-defined 
outline,  whilst  in  other  instances  their  forms  vary 
greatly,  their  boundaries  are  ill-defined,  and  they 
are  spread  over  much  wider  spaces  in  the  sky — 


appear  at  the  first  glance,  to  the  assisted  eye  which 
views  them  through  the  telescope,  to  differ  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  heavenly  bodies  which  have  been 
treated  of  in  detail  in  the  four  preceding  sections. 
As  astronomers  have  been  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  observed  but  hitherto  unexplained  movements 
of  visible  stars,  the  existence  of  other  unseen  ce¬ 
lestial  bodies,  so  the  experience  of  the  resolvabil¬ 
ity  of  a  considerable  number  of  nebulm  has  led  in 
the  present  and  most  recent  times  to  inferences  as 
to  the  non-existence  of  any  true  nebnic,  and  even 
of  any  cosmical  or  celestial  nebulosity  whatso¬ 
ever.  Whether,  however,  the  well-defined  nebuls 
of  which  I  have  spoken  be  indeed  composed  of 
self-luminous  nebulous  matter,  or  whether  they 
are'merely  remote,  closely-crowded,  and  rounded 
clusters  of  stars,  they  must  ever  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  highly  important  features  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  and  of  the  contents  of  celestial 
space.” — pp.  215-16. 

Sir  William  Herschel  estimated  that  these 
“  nebulae  ”  occupy  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  heavens.  The  places  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  have  been  deter¬ 
mined.  Their  distance  from  us  is  beyond 
calculation.  If  they  are  clusters  of  stars, 
they  obey  some  mysterious  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  M.  Humboldt  traces  the  development 
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of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nebulae  from 
the  earliest  use  of  telescopes  to  the  magnih- 
cent  labors  of  Sir  W.  Herschel  and  his  son, 
and  the  triumphant  discoveries  of  Lord 
Rosse.  The  apparent  distribution  of  the 
nebulae  is  remarkable,  being  most  numerous 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  more  uniform 
in  the  southern.  Their  diversity  of  individual 
form  is  wonderful. 

“  This  is  sometimes  regular  (spherical,  ellipti¬ 
cal  in  various  degrees,  annular,  planetary,  or  re¬ 
sembling  a  photosphere  surrounding  a  star),  and 
sometimes  irregular  or  amorphous,  and  as  difficult 
of  classification  as  are  the  aqueous  nebulc  of  our 
atmosphere,  the  clouds.  The  normal  form  of  the 
celestial  nebuls  is  considered  to  be  elliptical  or 
spheroidal.  VV’ilh  equal  telescopic  power,  such 
nebuls  are  most  easily  resolvable  into  star-clus¬ 
ters  when  they  are  most  globular ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  compression  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  elongation  in  the  other,  is  greatest,  they 
are  the  most  difficult  of  resolution.  We  hud  in 
the  heavens  gradually  varying  forms,  from  round 
to  elliptic,  more  or  less  elongated. — (‘  Phil.  Trans.,’ 
1833,  p.  494,  PI.  ix.,  figs.  19-21.)  The  conden¬ 
sation  of  the  milky  nebulosity  is  always  progres¬ 
sive  towards  a  centre,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  even 
towards  several  central  points  or  nuclei.  It  is  only 
in  the  class  of  round  or  oval  nebulae  that  double 
nebulc  are  known,  and  in  these,  as  there  is  no 
perceptible  relative  motion  of  the  individuals  in 
respect  of  each  other  (either  because  no  such  mo¬ 
tion  exists,  or  that  it  is  exceedingly  slow),  we  are 
without  the  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  a  mutual  relation,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  double  stars,  we  possess  for 
distinguishing  those  which  are  physically  from 
those  which  are  merely  optically  double.  (Draw¬ 
ings  of  double  nebulc  are  to  be  found  in  the  ‘Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions  for  1833,’  figs.  68-71  ; 
compare  also  Herschel,  ‘  Outlines  of  Astronomy,’ 
g  878,  and  ‘  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,’  g  120.)— pp.  233,  234. 

The  account  of  the  rare  “  annular  nebulaj,” 
the  “planetary  nebulae,”  the  “nebulous 
stars,”  and  the  larger  nebulous  masses  of 
irregular  form,  is  followed  by  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  great  nebula  round  r)  Argus,  and 
other  remarkable  nebulae,  including  the 
“  Cape-Clouds,”  and  the  section  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks  on  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  science : — 

“The  consideration  of  the  outermost  and  re¬ 
motest  strata  of  self-luminous  worlds,  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  nebulc,  and  all  the  subjects  which  have 
been  crowded  into  the  last  of  the  seven  sidereal, 
or  astrognostic  sections  of  this  work,  fill  our 
imagination  with  images  of  time  and  space  sur¬ 
passing  our  powers  of  conception.  Great  and  ad 
mirable  as  have  been  the  advances  made  in  the 
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improvement  of  optical  instruments  within  the  last 
sixty  years,  we  have  at  the  same  time  become 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  their  construction 
not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  such  daring,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  extravagant  hopes  as  those  with  which  the 
ingenious  Hooke  was  seriously  occupied  between 
1663  and  1665.  There,  also,  we  advance  further 
and  more  securely  towards  the  goal  by  moderation 
in  our  anticipations.  Each  of  the  successive 
generations  of  mankind  is  in  its  turn  enabled  to 
rejoice  in  the  greatest  and  highest  results  attain¬ 
able  by  man’s  intellect,  freely  exerted  from  the 
standing  place  to  which  art  may  then  have  risen. 
Without  enumerating  in  determinate  numbers  the 
extent  of  space-penetrating  power  already  achieved 
in  telescopic  vision,  and  without  laying  much 
stress  upon  such  number,  still  our  knowledge  of 
the  velocity  of  light  teaches  ns  that  in  the  faint 
glimmer  proceeding  from  the  self-luminous  sur¬ 
face  of  the  remotest  heavenly  body,  we  have  ‘  the 
most  ancient  sensuous  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  matter.’  ” — pp.  267,  258. 

From  the  heaven  of  fixed  stars  the  author 
descends  to  our  solar  and  planetary  system. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  dark  bodies  re¬ 
volving  round  other  fixed  stars.  Whether 
there  be  such  analogous  revolutions  or  not, 
it  is  probably  not  physically  possible  that 
they  should  be  seen  from  our  globe,  and 
there  is  no  unconditional  necessity  for  assum¬ 
ing  that  they  exist ;  for,  as  there  are  planets  in 
our  system  without  satellites — Mercury,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Mars, — it  may  be  that  there  are 
also  fixed  stars  without  planets. 

“  If  we  pass  from  what  is  simply  possible,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  actually  in¬ 
vestigated,  we  shall  be  vividly  impressed  by  the 
idea  that  the  solar  system,  especially  as  the  last 
ten  years  havedisclo^  it  to  us,  affords  the  fullest 
picture  of  easily-recognized  direct  relations  of 
many  cosmical  bodies  to  one  central  one.  In  the 
astronomy  of  measurement  and  calculation,  the 
more  limited  space  of  the  planetary  system,  by 
reason  of  this  very  limitation,  offers,  as  compared 
with  the  consideration  of  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars,  incontestable  advantages  in  respect  to  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  the  results  obtained. 
Much  of  sidereal  astronomy  is  simply  contempla¬ 
tive;  it  is  so  in  regsird  to  star-clusters  and  nebulx, 
and  also  the  veiy  insecurely  grounded  photometric 
classification  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  best  assured 
and  most  brilliant  department  in  astrognosy,  and 
which  inourowntime  has  received  such  exceeding 
improvement  and  enlargement,  is  that  of  the  determ¬ 
ination  of  positions  in  Right  Ascension  and  Declina¬ 
tion,  whether  of  si  ngle  fixed  stars,  or  of  dou  ble  stars, 
star-clusters,  and  nebuls.  Measurable  relations 
of  a  more  difficult  class,  but  yet  susceptible  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy,  are  presented 
by  the  proper  notion  of  stars;  the  elements  by 
means  of  which  their  parallax  may  be  sought ; 
telescopic  star-gazings,  throwing  light  on  their  dis¬ 
tribution  in  space;  and  the  periods  of  variable 
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Otars  and  olow  revolutions  of  double  stars.  Sub¬ 
jects  which  by  their  nature  escape  from  the  do¬ 
main  of  measurement,  properly  so  called — such  as 
tlie  relative  position  ana  the  forms  of  sidereal 
strata  and  annuli ;  the  arrangement  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  universe ;  the  efTects  of  rapidly  trans¬ 
forming  agencies  in  the  blazing  forth  and  speedily 
succeeding  extinction  of  what  have  been  called 
new  stars;— all  affect  tlie  mind  the  more  vividly 
and  profoundly  from  the  wide  scope  which  thejr 
furnish  to  the  fascinating  exercise  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  faculties.” — pp.  261,  262. 

Abstaining  from  the  questions  that  respect 
the  relation  of  our  solar  system  with  others, 
the  author  limits  himself  to  “  the  home  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  solar  domain  itself.”  This  “  solar 
domain”  comprehends  (so  far  as  we  know) 
twenty-two  planets  —  Mkrccrt,  Vescs, 
Earth,  Mars;  Flora,  Victoria,  Ve$ta,  Iri$, 
Metis,  Hebe,  Parthenope,  Irene,  Astraa, 
Egeria,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Hygeia;  Jc- 
piTKR,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Nkptonk.  Earth 
has  one  satellite,  Jupiter  has  four,  Saturn 
has  eight,  Uranus  has  six,  Neptune  has 
two ;  in  all,  twenty-one.  The  number  of 
comets  whose  paths  have  been  calculated  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  of  those, 
the  furthest  point  of  whose  distance  from  the 
sun  is  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  re¬ 
motest  planet,  there  are  six.  Besides  these 
planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ring  of  the  zodiacal  light  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars,  and 
that  the  meteoric  asteroids  intersecting  the 
Earth’s  path  at  particular  points,  may  be 
comprised  within  the  solar  system. — Here  is 
a  noble  description  of  the  sun  itself  as  a  cen¬ 
tral  body: — 

“‘The  luminary  of  the  world  (lucema  mundi) 
enthroned  in  the  midst,’  as  Copernicus  terms  the 
solar  orb — according  to  Theon  of  Smyrna,  the 
*  all  animating,  pulsating  heart  of  the  universe,’ 
is  to  our  planet  the  great  source  of  light  and  ra¬ 
diant  heat,  and  the  exciter  not  only  of  many  ter¬ 
restrial  electro-magnetic  processes,  but  also  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  processes  of  organic  vital 
activity,  and  more  especially  of  those  of  vegetable 
life.  The  sun,  if  we  desire  to  indicate  its  influ¬ 
ence  and  effects  with  the  greatest  generality, 
may  be  said  to  produce  changes  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  partly  by  attraction  of  mass,  as  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  (if  we  abstract  from 
the  whole  eflTect  the  portion  due  to  lunar  attrac¬ 
tion),  partly  by  light  and  heat,  exciting  undula¬ 
tions  (transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether)  operating 
both  directly,  and  also  by  the  fertilizing  intermix¬ 
ture  of  the  aerial  and  aqueous  envelopes  of  the 
planet,  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  liquid  element  from  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  To  the  solar  agency  are  also  due  those 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents  occasioned  by 


differences  of  temperature,  of  which  the  latter 
have  acted  for  thousands  of  years,  and  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  act,  though  with  less  energy,  in  modify¬ 
ing  tlie  form  and  character  of  the  terrestrial  sur¬ 
face,  in  some  places  by  abrasion,  in  others  by  the 
accumulation  of  transported  detritus.  The  sun’s 
influence  operates,  moreover,  in  producing  and 
maintaining  the  electro-magnetic  activity  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  oxygen  contained  in 
the  atmosphere;  it  acts  sometimes  silently  and 
tranquilly  in  forces  of  chemical  attraction,  and  in 
determining  the  varied  processes  of  organic  life 
in  the  endosmose  of  vegetable  cells,  and  in  the 
texture  of  muscular  and  nervous  fibres ;  and 
sometimes  with  more  obvious  and  tumultuous 
energy,  by  calling  forth  in  the  atmo.sphere  lumin¬ 
ous  processes,  colored  flashing  polar  light,  light¬ 
ning,  hurricanes,  and  water-spouts . 

But  the  luminous  undulations  act  not  alone  on 
the  material  world,  decomposing  and  reuniting  its 
substances  in  fresh  combinations;  they  do  not 
merely  call  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the 
tender  germs  of  plants,  elaborate  in  their  leaves 
the  substance  (chlorophyll)  to  which  they  owe 
their  verdure,  and  in  flowers  their  tints  and  fra¬ 
grance,  and  repeat  a  thousand  and  again  a  thon- 
sand  times  the  sun’s  bright  image  in  the  sparkling 
play  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  dew-drops 
on  the  blades  of  grass  as  the  breeze  sweeps  over 
the  meadow ;  the  light  of  heaven  in  the  various 
degrees  of  its  intensity  and  duration,  also  con¬ 
nects  itself  by  mysterious  links  with  man’s  inner 
being,  with  his  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and 
with  the  cheerful  and  serene,  or  the  melancholy 
tone  of  his  disposition.  Cceli  tristitiam  discutit  sol 
et  hiimani  niibila  animi  serenat.”  (Plin.  Hist 
Nat.  ii.  6  )— pp.  267,  268. 

The  principal  facts  which  astronomical  cal¬ 
culations  have  established  respecting  the  sun 
are  these : — Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  eighty-ttpo  millions  and  seven  hundred  and 
ticenty-eight  thousand  miles;  its  diameter  is 
812  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  ;  its  mass  is  359,551  times  that  of  the 
earth ;  it  has  600  times  more  volume  than 
all  the  planets  put  together ;  “  if  we  were  to 
imagine  the  globe  of  the  sun  entirely  hol¬ 
lowed  out,”  it  would  hold  the  earth  in  its 
centre  and  leave  room  for  the  moon’s  orbit, 
even  though  “  the  semi-diameter  of  the  said 
orbit  were  to  be  increased  by  upwards  of 
160,000  English  geographical  miles;”  and 
moves  round  its  own  axis  in  25  days,  8  hours, 
and  9  minutes.  According  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Galileo,  Cassini,  Wilson,  Bode, 
Schwabe,  the  Herschels,  Arago,  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  chromatic  polarization, 
the  sun  is  an  opaque  body,  encompassed, 
first,  by  a  vaporous  envelop,  then  a  luminous 
envelop,  and  beyond  this,  a  third  envelop 
which  is  dark,  or  faintly  illuminated.  The 
openings  in  these  envelopes  are  believed  to 
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be  the  causes  of  those  dark  appearances  of  j 
portions  of  the  sun's  orb,  which  have  been  | 
called  spots  on  his  disk.  Further  evidence 
of  this  view  of  the  composition  of  the  sun  is 
rery  interesting,  and  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  and  in  Sir  John  Herschel’s  “  Out¬ 
lines  of  Astronomy.” 

After  the  sun,  the  planets  are  exhibited  in 
regard  to  their  number,  the  dates  of  their 
discovery,  and  their  comparative  volume. 
Having  given  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
results  of  observation,  M.  Humboldt  con¬ 
cludes  his  survey  of  the  planets  by  saying : — 

“  In  these  general  considerations  respecting 
the  planetary  spheres,  we  have  descended  from 
the  higher  (probably  not  the  highest)  system — that 
of  the  sun— to  the  subordinate  partial  systems  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  As  a 
tendency  to  generalization  is,  as  it  were,  inborn 
in  thoughtful  and  imaginative  man, — as  an  un¬ 
satisfied  cosmical  anticipation  seems  to  present 
to  him,  in  the  movement  of  translation  of  our 
solar  system  in  space,  the  idea  of  an  ascending 
relation  and  subordination ;  so,  on  the  other  hanoi 
the  possibility  has  been  suggested,  that  Jupiter’s 
satellites  may,  in  their  turn,  M  the  central  bodies 
around  which  revolve  other  secondary  cosmical 
bodies,  which  remain  unseen  by  reason  of  their 
smallness.  Thus,  individual  members  of  the  par¬ 
tial  systems,  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
outer  group  of  primary  planets,  would  have  other 
similar  systems  subordinated  to  them.  Man’s 
love  of  systematic  arrangement  is,  it  is  true,  grat¬ 
ified  by  repetitions  of  form  in  descending  or  as¬ 
cending  order,  in  images  which  are  the  creatures 
of  his  own  fancy ;  but  in  severe  and  more  earnest 
investigations,  it  is  forbidden  to  confound  an  ideal 
with  the  real  Cosmos,  or  to  mingle  the  possible 
with  the  more  sure  results  of  observation.” — pp. 
342,  343. 

We  must  pass  by  M.  Humboldt’s  interest¬ 
ing  observations  on  particular  planets,  to 
present  a  condensed  report  of  the  results 
of  observations  on  Comkts.  After  showing 
how  the  theory  of  intermediate  gradations 
between  planets  and  comets  has  been  unsup¬ 
ported  by  later  discoveries,  and  exposing 
the  groundlessness  of  other  ingenious  suppo¬ 
sitions  respecting  the  origin  of  comets,  he 
remarks : — 

“It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  reckon  up 
the  number  of  comets  which  have  been  seen  in 
Europe  with  the  naked  eye  during  the  last  few 
centuries.  The  richest  period  was  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  twenty-three  such  comets  were 
seen.  The  seventeenth  had  twelve,  of  which 
only  two  were  in  the  first  half.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  only  eight  such  comets  appeared,  whereas 
we  had  nine  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentli. 
Of  these,  the  finest  were  those  of  1807,  1811, 
1819,  1835,  and  1843.  In  earlier  times  it  has 
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happened  more  than  once  that  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  have  passed  without  the  record  of  such  a 
spectacle  having  been  once  enjoyed.  The  years 
which  appear  poor  in  comets  may,  however,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  actually  rich  in  large 
comets  having  their  perihelions  situated  beyond 
the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Of  telescopic 
comets,  there  are  now  discovered,  on  an  average, 
at  least  two  or  three  a  year.  In  three  successive 
months  in  1840,  Galle  found  three  new  comets; 
from  1764  to  1798,  Messia  found  12;  and  Pons, 
from  1801  to  1827,  found  twenty-seven.  Thus, 
Kepler’s  expression  respecting  the  multitude  of 
comets  in  space  (‘ut  pieces  in  oceano *),  almost 
appears  to  be  justified.  ’ — p.  398. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  the  important  facts  that  the 
careful  register  of  comets  in  China  extends 
back  through  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years;  and  that  the 
Mexicans  had  entered  the  comet  of  1490  in 
their  register  "  twenty-eight  years  before 
Cortes  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz.”  Among  the  more  re¬ 
cent  and  established  discoveries  respecting 
comets,  we  may  enumerate  the  following 
facts: — They  are  of  various  appearance, 
shape,  brightness,  and  color.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  shortest  to  the  longest  period  of 
revolution,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
semi-major  axis,  is  as  1 :  2670;  while  in 
planets,  it  is  as  1 :  683.  Their  light  con¬ 
sists  partly  of  polarized,  and  therefore  of  re¬ 
flected  solar  light.  They  have  an  imperfect 
transparency.  Instances  are  known  of  a 
comet  parting  asunder,  and  forming  two 
comets.  All  the  interior  comets  hitherto 
discovered  have,  unlike  planets  and  satellites 
of  our  system,  a  direct  motion  from  west  to 
east.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  attraction 
of  the  central  body. 

The  “  ring  of  the  zodiacal  light  ” — the 
mild  pyramidally-shaped  light,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  tropical  regions,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  by  a  detached,  vaporous, 
flattened  ring,  revolving  freely  in  space  be¬ 
tween  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars;  and 
M.  Humboldt  regards  this  as  "  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  hypothesis  which  presents  itself  in 
the  present  very  defective  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge.” 

M.  Humboldt  has  collected  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  on  aerolites: — 

“  The  falling  aerolite  affords  the  only  instance 
of  actual  material  contact  with  something  foreign 
to  our  globe;  'accustomed  to  know  nontelluric 
bodies  solely  by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and 
by  the  inferences  of  our  reason,  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  astonishment  that  we  touch,  weigh,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  chemical  analysis,  metallic  and  earthy 
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masses, appertaining  to  the  world  without’ — to  the 
celestial  spaces  external  to  our  planet ;  and  that 
we  tind  in  them  our  native  minerals,  rendering  it 
probable,  as  was  already  conjectured  by  Newton, 
that  substances  belonmng  to  one  group  of  coemi- 
cal  bodies,  or  to  one  planetary  system,  are  for  the 
most  part  the  same.” — p.  421. 

With  that  matured  learning  which  this 
great  writer  so  aptly  applies,  he  traces,  in 
the  ancient  Grecian  explanations  of  these 
falling  bodies,  the  gradual  development  of 
the  germs  which  at  length  produced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  laws  of  circular  motion  by 
Huygens.  By  comparing  the  "  radiation,” 
or  "  points  of  departure”  recently  observed 
in  these  falling  stars,  he  is  able  to  present 
some  most  remarkable  and  interesting  con¬ 
clusions.  From  these  it  appears  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  meteors  radiate  from  the 
constellation  Perseus  than  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  heavens ;  that  some  of  them 
are  periodical ;  that  others  are  sporadic  and 
variable ;  that  the  mean  number  of  “  sporadic 
shooting  stars”  is  from  four  to  6ve  per  hour ; 
that  they  are  of  different  magnitudes  and 
forms ;  that  the  number  of  the  periodic  falls 
averages  from  thirteen  to  hfteen  per  hour; 
that  they  are  most  rare  in  January,  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  March,  and  most  frequent  in  August 
and  November;  that  their  height  above  the 
earth  varies  from  4  to  240  geographical 
miles;  that  some  few  are  green,  others 
orange ;  one-seventh  of  four  thousand  obser¬ 
vations  were  yellow,  and  two-thirds  were 
white ;  and  that  their  relative  velocity  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  our 
planet.  “  The  strongest  evidence  of  a  cos- 
mical  origin  is  afforded  by  this  result,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  circumstance,  that 
periodical  shooting  stars  continue  for  several 
hours  to  proceed,  independently  of  the  earth’s 
rotation,  from  one  and  the  same  star,  al¬ 
though  the  direction  of  the  star  may  not  be 
that  towards  which  the  earth  is  then  mov¬ 
ing.” — p.  435. 

M.  Humboldt  cautions  his  readers  against 
identifying  meteoric  fireballs  with  shooting 
stars.  These  fireballs  or  meteoric  stones 
have  been  chemically  analysed,  with  some 
curious  results,  belonging  to  the  geological 
portion  of  this  work,  which  is  not  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  The  present  volume  toncludes  with 
the  writer’s  views  of  **  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  system.” 

“  The  principal  elements  of  this  stability  are, 
the  invariability  of  the  major  axes  of  the  planetary 
orbits  demonstrated  by  Laplace  (1773  and  1784),  La¬ 
grange,  and  Poisson ;  the  long  periodical  variation 


restricted  within  narrow  limits,  of  the  excentricities 
of  two  large  and  remote  planets,  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  ;  the  distribution  of  the  masses,  since  the 
mass  of  Jupiter  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  the  planet¬ 
ary  bodies,  is  only  of  that  of  the  all-con¬ 
trolling  central  body ;  and  lastly,  the  arrangement, 
that,  by  the  primordial  plan  of  creation,  ana  by  the 
mode  of  their  origination,  all  the  planets  of  the 
solar  system  move  in  one  direction  both  in  regard 
to  translation  and  to  rotation,  in  orbits  of  small 
and  little  varying  ellipticity,  and  in  planets  having 
only  moderate  differences  of  inclination  ;  and  that 
the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  different  planets 
have  no  common  measure. 

“  These  elements  of  stability,  elements,  as  it 
were,  of  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the 
**  life  ”  of  the  planets,  are  attached  to  the  condition 
of  mutual  action  within  the  interior  of  a  circum¬ 
scribed  circle.  If,  by  the  arrival  from  the  regions 
of  exterior  space  of  a  cosmical  body  not  previously 
belonging  to  the  system,  this  condition  cease 
((japlace.  Expos,  dti.  Syst.  du  Monde,  p.  309  and 
391),  then,  indeed,  there  might  ensue,  as  the  result 
either  of  new  forces  of  attraction,  or  of  a  shock, 
consequences  injurious  or  destructive  to  that 
which  now  exists,  until  at  last,  after  a  long  con¬ 
flict,  a  new  equilibrium  should  be  produced.  The 
consideration  of  the  possible  arrival  of  a  comet  in 
a  hyperbolic  path  from  remote  regions,  even 
though  the  smallness  of  its  mass  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  an  enormous  velocity,  could  only  oc¬ 
casion  uneasiness  to  an  imagination  which  should 
be  inaccessible  to  the  re-assuring  deductions  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities.  Those  traveling 
clouds,  the  interior  comets  of  our  system,  are  as 
far  from  being  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
system  as  are  the  great  inclinations  of  the  orbits 
of  some  of  the  small  planets  situated  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  That  which  must  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  mere  possibility  lies  beyond  the  domain 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Science  ought  not  to  pass  from  its  true  domain 
into  the  misty  land  of  cosmological  dreams.” — 
p.  451. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  method,  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  facts  brought  before  him,  as  well  as 
confused  by  the  want  of  that  distinctness  to 
which  he  may  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
study  of  the  separate  sciences.  But  as  a  re¬ 
pertory  of  observations,  and  an  epitome  of 
physical  literature,  the  entire  work,  we  doubt 
not,  will  have  a  value  all  its  own.  It  will 
probably  become  the  means  of  exciting  a 
healthy  desire  for  exact  information,  and 
thus  promote,  to  some  extent,  the  real 
interests  of  science.  On  the  one  division  of 
the  “  Cosmos  ”  embraced  by  this  third 
volume,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  extracts 
already  given  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
readers  whose  habits  would  disincline  them 
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to  elaborats  aod  rigidly  scientific  discus¬ 
sions. 

The  Visible  Heavens  are  spread  around 
08,  night  and  day,  offering  to  the  naked  eye 
wide  fields  of  space  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  grandeur,  brilliancy,  and  loveliness. 

During  the  day  our  steps  arc  guided  by 
the  familiar  yet  mysterious  presence  of  light, 
touching  every  form  as  with  an  aerial  gar¬ 
ment,  and  painting  everything  with  its  own 
color  in  an  endless  profusion  of  tints  and 
shades,  modified  by  passing  through  innumer¬ 
able  substances,  bending  back  entire  or  un¬ 
broken  from  innumerable  surfaces,  and,  by 
gentle  touches  of  a  delicate  nerve,  revealing 
to  us  the  presence  of  things  so  near  that  we 
can  touch  them,  or  so  far  off  that  the  prac¬ 
tised  intellect  is  strained  to  calculate  their 
distance,  and  the  wearied  imagination  folds 
its  wing  and  gives  up  the  attempt  to  follow 
it  in  thought.  Our  own  earth,  instead  of 
being  something  contrary  to  the  visible 
beavens,  is  a  portion  of  them  ;  so  that  we  are 
as  truly  in  the  heavens  where  we  are  as  we 
could  be  in  any  other  point  of  space.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  so  perpetu¬ 
ally  assuring  us  of  the  presence  of  God  as 
this  all-pervading  luminousness.  A  world  of 
blind  men  would,  in  all  likelihood,  associate 
their  ideas  of  that  Presence  more  vividly 
than  we  can  understand,  with  the  other  en¬ 
trances  of  wisdom  ;  but  as  for  us,  (he  great 
Maker  is  perpetually  showing  us  his  curious, 
and  exquisite,  and  ever  multiplying  works, 
by  pouring  everywhere  around  us  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  endowing  us  with  the  glorious 
faculty  of  sight ;  and  this  faculty  of  sight — 
so  manifestly  bestowed  for  purposes  beyond 
itself — for  what  purposes  has  it  been  given  ? 
If  light  is  made  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye  is 
made  for  light,  are  not  both  made  for  ulterior 
ends  ?  Have  we  any  means  of  learning  what 
those  ulterior  ends  are  ?  One  of  them  sug¬ 
gests  itself  at  once.  TTie  eontemplaJtve  and 
reasoning  mind  is  thus  helped  to  commune  with 
Him  who  is  invisible.  As  the  mind  cannot 
directly  see  the  visible,  and  the  eye  is  not 
the  medium  through  which  the  incisible  is 
apprehended,  while  yet  there  is  an  actual 
connexion  between  the  two — between  the 
physical  phenomenon  called  sight  and  the 
spiritual  act  called  apprehension — we  can¬ 
not  but  conclude  that  there  is  something 
deeper  than  poetry  in  the  images  that  diver¬ 
sify  the  sublime  truth,  “  God  is  light.” 
While  to  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye  to 
the  mind,  the  majesty  of  his  works  is  made 
known,  the  emotions  excited  by  such  dis¬ 
coveries  are  intended  to  arise  to  Him  as  the 


central  fount  of  light,  the  creator  of  its  pro¬ 
perties,  the  disposer  of  its  movements,  the 
author  of  its  harmonized  suberviency  to  the 
complex  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom  :  thus 
does  He  become  the  object  of  thought,  of 
devout  admiration,  of  love,  of  worship,  to  the 
reflecting  beholder  of  His  works.  As  the 
light  is  not  of  earth,  but  radiates  or  undulates 
to  it  from  the  central  orb  of  the  solar  system, 
the  planets  are  rendered  visible  to  us  by 
their  reflected  light,  and  the  sun  itself  shines 
on  us  with  his  own  splendor.  Confining  our 
views,  then,  to  the  system  to  which  our  own 
planet  belongs,  with  a  brightness  nearly  two 
thousand  times  less  than  that  of  Venus,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of 
Jupiter  and  the  remoter  planets,  we  are  able 
at  all  times  to  refresh  the  eye,  the  intellect, 
and  the  imagination  with  a  panorama  with 
which  all  the  noblest  works  of  man  are  unfit 
to  be  compared — the  landscapes  of  earth — 
the  everchanging  sea — the  graceful  and  fan¬ 
tastic  clouds — the  silvery  moon — the  trem¬ 
blingly  brilliant  Venus — the  fiery  Mars — and 
the  majestic  sun.  With  what  feelings  do  we 
look  on  any  part  of  this  spectacle,  so  vast,  so 
gorgeous,  so  infinitely  varied  ?  We  blame 
the  idolater  who  bows  down  to  the  celestial 
spheres  in  adoration ;  we  rebuke  the  pan¬ 
theist  who  imagines  that  all  these  sublime 
worlds  are  but  the  separate  portions  of  the 
grand  unity  to  which  he  gives  the  awful 
name  of  God ;  but  have  we  no  God  beyond 
the  precincts  of  our  temples?  Do  we  rever¬ 
ently  acknowledge  in  these  dazzling  lights  of 
space  the  memorials  and  the  proofs  that  He 
whom  we  cannot  see  is  everywhere  present, 
ordering  their  courses,  kindling  their  fires, 
preserving  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
to  us,  and  to  the  boundless  universe  ?  Are 
we  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  the  reason, 
the  instincts  of  the  heart,  and  the  lessons  of 
revelation  ?  Men  seem  to  forget  that  reve¬ 
lation  appeals — from  first  to  last— to  these 
silent,  yet  constant  witnesses  of  God’s  invi¬ 
sible  perfections,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
our  habitual  reverence  of  Him  amid  these 
witnesses,  will  be  the  depth,  the  solemnity, 
the  humility,  the  devoutness  of  our  affections, 
when  His  spirit  teaches  us  from  the  Holy 
Book,  or  helps  us  in  the  unutterable  yearn¬ 
ings  of  our  worship.  It  is  not  possible  to 
survey  with  calm  intelligence  the  unveiled 
glories  of  the  visible  heavens  without  being 
either  excited  to  devotion,  or  reproved  by 
every  cloud,  and  every  sunbeam,  and  every 
planet,  for  our  ungodliness.  It  is  among 
the  saddest  reproaches  of  man,  the  severest 
proofs  of  that  alienation  from  God  with  which 
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the  Gospel  charges  him,  that  while  his  philo¬ 
sophy  saves  him — if  it  he  philosophy — from 
idolatry  and  from  pantheism,  he  perverts  the 
very  perfection,  and  permanence,  and  ampli¬ 
tude  of  the  divine  operations  into  excuses  for 
the  practical  ignoring  of  this  presence.  It 
did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt  to  do  more  than  describe  the  *'  Cosmos,” 
and  he  has  rigidly  abstained  from  theological 
considerations.  We  arc  not  presuming  to 
criticise  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  or  to 
judge  of  the  religious  emotions  of  one  who 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  instruction 
and  delight ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  ani¬ 
madvert  on  the  habit  which  has  become  so 
prevalent  of  writing  scientiBc  treatises,  as 
though  there  were  no  God,  and  of  so  reading 
them  as  to  forget  him.  We  feel  it  to  be  not 
the  least  momentous  of  our  own  literary 
duties  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  hinder  this 
divorce  of  physical  truth  from  theological 
belief  and  religious  emotions.  Deep  as  is 
our  gratitude  to  those  who  teach  us  to  look 
on  the  heavens  with  an  intelligence  that  im¬ 
measurably  enhances  our  admiration — to 
those  especially  who,  by  the  aid  of  improved 
instruments,  carry  us  so  far  into  the  depths 
of  space  with  its  enldess  successions  of  as¬ 


tonishing  creations;  while  we  regard  the 
progress  of  astronomical  science  with  pro¬ 
found  interest  and  heartfelt  joy ;  while  we 
regard  the  conquests  of  reason  and  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  over  ignorance,  and  pre¬ 
judice  and  superstition  with  feelings  allied  to 
the  triumphant ; — we  shudder  at  the  impiety 
of  contemplating  these  magnificent  discover¬ 
ies  in  cold  abandonment  of  our  noblest  duty 
— the  duty  of  acknowledging  and  adoring 
the  Creator  of  all  these  wonders,  and  of  the 
human  powers  by  which  they  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  for  us,  and  expounded  to  us.  Why 
expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  a  poem,  and 
overlook  the  genius  which  produced  them  ? 
Why  lavish  our  admiration  on  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  a  temple  without  thinking  of  the 
architect?  Still  more — infinitely  more — 
emphatically,  where  is  the  sound  judgment, 
the  correct  taste,  the  spiritual  whole»e$$  of 
the  man  who  yields  to  the  luxury  of  contem¬ 
plation,  or  to  the  severer  and  purer  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  the  disciplined  intellect  amid  the 
demonstrations  of  creating  power  and  wis¬ 
dom,  without  lifting  up  bis  heart  in  swelling 
praise  to  Him  who  puts  forth  all  these  de¬ 
monstrations  to  awaken  our  attention  and  to 
win  our  love  ? 
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A  PERSON  whose  official  duties  made  him 
belter  acquainted  with  man  than  with  books, 
told  us  that  he  had  marked  it  as  a  peculiarity 
of  all  city  mobs,  that  there  were  certain  faces 
seen  among  them  as  uniformly  as  if  they 
were  a  physical  phenomenon  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  crowds,  and  seen  or  heard  of  at  no 
other  time,  and  in  no  other  circumstances. 
Were  it  a  conflagration,  an  execution,  a  street 
accident,  a  riot — whatever  form  the  mob  as¬ 
sumed,  these  faces  invariably  formed  part  of 
it  When  the  assemblage  bad  dispersed, 
they  were  lost  to  sight,  almost  to  memory. 
In  the  hours  of  calmness  and  order,  no  one 
knew  or  thought  of  them  ;  but  when  the  hu¬ 
man  elements  heaved  with  commotion,  there 
they  were  again  with  their  squalid  costume 
and  sinister  countenances.  And  it  was  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  these  mysterious  figures,  that 
bough  their  whole  aspect  and  conduct  car¬ 


ried  conviction  that  they  were  the  presiding 
demons  of  the  scene,  yet,  if  there  were  real 
turbulence  and  crime — and  some  were  tried 
and  punished  as  partakers  in  the  popular 
excess — they  never  were  among  the  number. 
A  misty  consciousness  that  such  beings  bad 
played  a  powerful  part  in  the  evil  drama  re¬ 
mained  ;  but  of  their  individuality  as  human 
beings  walking  the  earth  and  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  apprehended  by  the  detective  force,  and 
requiring  to  plead  to  an  indictment,  there 
was  BO  distinct  trace. 

These  remarks  recalled  an  impression  viv¬ 
idly  created  by  some  names  which  are  found 
crossing  the  page  of  history.  In  times  of 
terror,  and  excitement,  and  crime,  they  are 
sure  to  be  prominent  and  conspicuous  ;  when 
the  storm  is  passed,  they  are  gone  with  it — 
nor  is  any  relic  of  their  presence  found  in  the 
wreck.  In  the  seizures,  imprisonments,  trials. 
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banishments,  mutilations,  hangings,  behead* 
ings,  disembowellings,  and  quarterings,  they 
have  no  more  share  than  disembodied  spirits. 
They  disappear  from  the  page  of  history  un¬ 
til  it  has  to  record  some  new  plot  or  outbreak. 
Among  the  most  mysterious  and  remarkable 
of  these  beings  was  Robert  Ferguson,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Ferguson  the  Plotter.  In 
this  character  our  readers  will  at  once  recog¬ 
nize  him.  They  will  remember  his  evil  bod¬ 
ing  name,  ever  recurring  with  every  new  plot 
or  commotion  in  the  uneasy  times  which  saw 
the  Stewart  dynasty  go  out,  and  the  Han¬ 
over  come  in ;  but  save  these  disjointed  re¬ 
collections  of  crime  and  turbulence,  they  will 
possess  no  embodied  idea  of  Robert  Fergu¬ 
son,  who  was  born  and  died,  and  bad  an  in¬ 
dependent  individual  existence,  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  political  convuUions  of 
which  he  was  a  never-failing  feature.  A  tur¬ 
bulent  kind  of  discontinuity  marks  his  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  in  the  indexes  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  works  of  history.  We  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  at  random  from  different  books,  setting 
them  down  as  if  they  were  an  index  : — 

Ferguson,  Rcv.Robert,  chaplain  to  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury, 

Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  army — 

Plots  against  King  Charles  II. 

Plots  against  King  James. 

Plots  against  King  William. 

Plots  against  Queen  Anne. 

His  plan  for  murdering  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  at  the  plav-house.  Pursued,  and 
hides  himself  in  the  Edinburgh  jail. 

Nor  does  it  serve  to  cement  these  hetero-  | 
geneous  performances  into  a  biographical 
unity,  to  find  that  be  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  Scotland,  and  an  Independent 
clergyman  in  England— or  to  know  that  he 
wrote  a  Sober  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Mea- 
sure,  and  Principle  of  Moral  Virtue,  in  di»- 
tinction  from  Gospel  Holiness, — that  he  kept 
an  academy  at  Islington — held  a  commission 
in  the  Dutch  army — was  housekeeper  to  the 
Board  of  Customs,  and  aspired  to  be  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Altogether,  he  un¬ 
failingly  impresses  those  who  come  across  his 
name,  in  guises  so  grotesquely  contrasted, 
as  a  character  well  worth  knowing.  But  if 
the  reader  endeavor  to  make  acquaintance 
with  him  through  the  ordinary,  legitimate 
channels  of  historical  knowledge,  we  warn 
him  that  he  is  sure  signally  to  fail.  As  well 
might  he  try  to  discover  the  haunts  of  some 
cunning  old  file  of  a  swindler,  who  has  baffled 
the  detective  police  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  by  merely  walking  along  Whitechapel, 
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and  making  inquiry  for  him  by  name  from 
door  to  door.  If  you  would  have  a  particle 
of  a  chance  of  entering  into  the  confidence  of 
such  a  person,  and  learn  the  events  of  bis 
career,  you  must  mix  with  the  society  be 
keeps,  and  to  that  end  imbibe  some  evil 
breath  and  unsalubrious  liquids — make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  unpresentable  gentry — fre¬ 
quent  very  questionable  places — and,  in  the 
end,  surround  your  own  reputation  with  a 
kind  of  offensive  haze,  long  esteemed  by  po¬ 
lice  authorities  to  be  premonitory  of  an  ap¬ 
pearance  some  day  or  other  before  the  sitting 
magistrate.  Investigations  which  we  have 
carried  on  for  some  time  have  forced  us  into 
literary  company  of  this  sort — the  kind  of 
company  in  which  one  may  meet  such  men 
as  Ferguson,  Through  obscure  placards  and 
broad  pieces — hazy  musty  correspondence — 
dreary  investigations  by  secretaries  of  state 
into  plots  and  machinations — pamphlets  and 
books,  which,  in  their  stupidity  and  ribald 
malignity,  have  impressed  us  with  unsavory 
recollections  as  of  a  tramp-house  or  night- 
cellar, — we  have  made  some  little  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  this  Robert  Ferguson ;  and  we  now 
propose  to  offer  our  reader  an  introduction 
to  the  distinguished  individual  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  it  has  been  our  lot  to  cultivate. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in¬ 
form  us  that,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1681,  “  John 
Spreull,  apothecarie,  and  Robert  Ferguson 
of  Letterpin,”  were  indicted  for  treason  and 
rebellion.  The  proceedings  against  Spreull 
were  remarkable  for  their  severity,  and  have 
been  amply  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the 
times.  He  was  charged  with  accession  to 
the  rising  which  terminated  in  the  affair  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  and  was  repeatedly  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  torture.  With  him,  the  records 
and  the  histories  both  deal  fully.  About  the 
other  prisoner  there  is  only  one  very  brief 
statement.  “  Robert  Ferguson  of  Letterpin 
confesses  he  was  in  arms  with  the  rebels  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  in  June,  1679,  and  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  it  was  a  rebellion ;  and  comes  to 
the  King’s  will,  and  throws  himself  upon  his 
mercy,  and  begs  pardon,  and  is  content  to 
take  the  bond  never  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  King  nor  his  authority ;  and  has  re¬ 
nounced,  and  is  content  to  renounce,  his  es¬ 
tate  in  the  King’s  favors.”  Wodrow  won¬ 
ders  how  it  is  that  the  Record  is  afterwards 
silent  about  Ferguson — that  his  submission 
is  followed  by  no  act  of  forfeiture  or  attainder. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  he  had  through 
all  his  life  a  peculiar  faculty  for  instanta¬ 
neously  paralysing,  where  he  did  not  evade, 
all  criminal  proceedings  against  him ;  and  this 
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is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  render  it  so 
difficult  to  follow  his  career  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  histories. 

He  had  probably  secured  his  interest  in  a 
high  quarter  before  he  came  to  trial.  His 
subsequent  machinations  were  in  support  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  clement  victor  of  Both- 
well  Bride  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  had  then 
devoted  himself  to  Monmouth’s  service,  and 
secured  his  protection.  In  the  very  same 
year  when  the  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
he  performed  a  service  for  his  new  master, 
which,  had  it  been  known  in  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  would 
have  procured  him  scant  favor  there.  In 
the  year  1769  the  political  world  of  London 
was  startled,  and  almost  appalled,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pamphlet,  called,  in  a  spirit 
of  savage  mockery,  “An  Appeal  from  the 
Country  to  the  City,  for  the  Preservation  of 
his  Majesty's  person,  liberty  property,  and 
the  Protestant  Religion."  The  preservation 
of  his  majesty’s  person  is  pleaded  on  the 
same  rhetorical  principle  as  the  Irish  debtor’s 
instruction,  not  to  duck  the  bailiff  in  the 
horse-pond.  “  Perhaps,”  says  Ralph  the  his¬ 
torian,  “there  never  was  a  paper  publicly 
distributed  in  which  a  King  was  so  con6- 
dently  told  how  much  he  is  in  the  power  of 
his  subjects;  in  which  the  murder  of  that 
King  is  so  familiarly  discoursed  of ;  in  which 
provision  is  so  openly  made  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  by  force  of  arms,”  and  so  forth. 
It  indeed  passes  far  beyond  the  dull  routine 
of  the  common  pamphlets  of  the  day.  One 
can  yet  imagine,  in  that  age  of  plots  and  ter¬ 
rors,  how  exciting  its  influence  must  have 
been.  It  has  throughout  a  broad  dash  of 
rude  picturesque  eloquence.  Foremost  among 
the  objects  of  note  in  that  day  in  London  was 
the  new  Monument,  which,  like  a  tall  bully, 
lifted  its  head  and  lied.  From  the  top  of  it  the 
Protestant  citizen  is  supposed  to  contemplate 
London  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  abetters.  We  pass  over  what  takes  place 
within  the  domestic  circle,  as  not  likely  to  be 
visible  from  the  Monument,  even  if  it  did  oc¬ 
cur.  When  the  worst  has  been  there  done, 
“  then,”  says  the  author,  “  represent  to  your¬ 
selves  the  Tower  playing  off  its  cannon,  and 
battering  down  yopr  houses  about  your  ear& 
Also,  casting  your  eye  towards  Smithfield, 
imagine  you  see  your  father  or  your  mother, 
or  some  of  your  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
tied  to  a  stake  in  the  midst  of  flames,  when, 
with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they 
scream  and  cry  out  to  that  God  for  whose 
cause  they  die.”  Then  lashing  himself  up  to 
a  holier  and  higher  tone  of  indignation,  he 


concludes  his  picture  thus :  “  Fancy  you  be¬ 
hold  those  beautiful  churches,  erected  for  the 
true  worship  of  God,  abused  and  turned  into 
idolatrous  temples,  to  the  dishonor  of  Christ 
and  scandal  of  religion!  the  ministers  of 
God’s  holy  word  torn  in  pieces  before  your 
eyes,  and  their  very  best  friends  not  dar¬ 
ing  even  to  speak  in  their  behalf!  Your 
trading’s  bad,  and  in  a  manner  lost  already ; 
but  then  the  only  commodity  will  be  fire  aud 
sword  :  the  only  object,  women  running  with 
their  hair  about  their  ears,  men  covered  with 
blood,  children  sprawling  under  horses’  feet, 
and  only  the  walls  of  houses  left  standing.” 
The  object  of  the  appeal  is,  of  course,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  nation’s  hopes  towards  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  His  claim  is  stated  somewhat 
bluntly,  and  by  no  means  in  a  shape  fitted  to 
conciliate  monarchial  predilections.  “  No 
person,”  he  says,  “is  fitter  than  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth — as  well  for  quality, 
courage,  and  conduct,  as  for  that  his  life  and 
fortune  depends  upon  the  same  bottom  with 
yours.  He  will  stand  by  you ;  therefore 
ought  you  to  stand  by  him.  And  remember 
the  old  rule  is.  He  who  hath  the  worst  title 
ever  makes  the  best  King — as  being  con¬ 
strained  by  a  gracious  government  to  supply 
what  he  wants  in  title :  that  instead  of  God 
and  my  right,  his  motto  may  be,  God  and 
my  people.”  Ralph  says  truly,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  with  great  coolness  the  proba¬ 
ble  murder  of  the  King,  but  be  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  commended  or 
desired.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  kind  of 
ruffianly  jocularity,  under  the  shadow  of 
metaphors,  parables,  and  classical  prece¬ 
dents,  he  indicates  the  Duke  of  York  as  the 
prospective  murderer  of  his  brother ;  and  he 
concludes  his  exhortation  in  these  solemn 
terms:  “You  (the  citizens  of  London)  are 
the  persons  who  must  revenge  your  sove¬ 
reign’s  violent  death ;  which,  if  ever  it  should 
happen,  the  countries,  one  and  all,  would  be 
ready  to  assist  you.  But  heaven  defend  us 
from  the  occasion !  God  preserve  the  King, 
and  send  your  city  to  prosper ;  which  is  the 
constant  and  hearty  prayer  of  your  friend  and 
servant,  JcNirs  Brutus.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to  the  Black 
Box  Pamphlets,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  speak,  alludes  to  the  Appeal  from 
the  Country  to  the  Town  as  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  our  hero.  He  tells  us  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  that  “  Ferguson,  a  desperate  and  flagi¬ 
tious  incendiary,  who  seemed  to  love  plots  for 
the  very  pleasure  his  dark  spirit  found  in  agi¬ 
tating  and  storing  intrigues,  was  at  that  time 
the  manager  of  a  private  printing-press,  which 
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teemed  with  the  productions  best  calculated 
to  agitate  the  public  mind.”* 

We  cannot  leave  the  Appeal  without  no¬ 
ticing  one  amiable  feature  in  it — the  author’s 
kind  and  generous  appreciation  of  one  for 
whom  he  felt  the  disinterested  attachment 
and  admiration  of  a  kindred  spirit — namely, 
Titus  Oates.  “  In  my  whole  lifetime,”  he 
says,  “  of  all  the  histories  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  of,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  action  more  bold  or  gallant  than 
was  that  of  Dr.  Oates’s  discovery.  For  one 
single  man,  as  he  did,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  so 
prevailing  a  party  as  they  were,  without  any 
second  to  back  him ;  to  persist  and  justify 
his  evidence  after  the  many  discountenances 
were  at  first  shown  him ;  to  accuse  persons 
of  that  high  quality,  power,  and  revenge, 
when  Everard  had  before  been  denied  the 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  kept  close  prisoner  in 
a  dungeon  for  four  years  together,  only  for 
coming  over  to  discover  that  the  Papists  be- 
ond  sea  had  a  design  to  bring  in  Popery 
ere;  when  Justice  Godfrey  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  only  for  acquainting  the  council  with 
what  he  told  him  ;  and  for  him  to  adhere  to 
his  information— certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  bold  or  brave.” 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  day  to  form  a  conception  of  the  fierce 
excitement  which  such  exhortations  created 
in  the  days  of  Shaftsbury  and  Huddleston, 
of  the  hunted  covenant  in  Scotland,  and  the 
suspected  mass  in  St.  James’s.  Ralph  tells 
us  that  the  publisher,  named  Harris,  was 
prosecuted,  and  that,  when  the  case  came 
on,  the  Guildhall  was  crowded  by  the  zeal¬ 
ous  anti-Catholics  of  the  city.  The  Recorder 
hoped  that  they  had  rather  come  "  to  blush 
for  him  than  to  give  him  encouragement a 
jocular  effort  which  the  mob  responded  to  by 
hearty  cheers,  when  the  jury  brought  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  guilty  of  selling  the  book^’ — one  of 
those  English  circuitous  acquittals  which  puz¬ 
zle  and  take  by  surprise  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  are  slow  to  understand  how  the  word 
guilty  conveys  the  sense  of  acquittal. 

In  this  Appeal  to  the  public  there  was  no 
attempt  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  The  historical  allusions  with  which 
it  was  enriched  pointed  to  his  real  position. 
Thus  it  was  stated,  as  a  precedent,  that  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "  no  other 
expedient  could  be  found  to  pacify  the  up¬ 
roar  of  the  multitude,  but  the  choosing  of 
King  Philip’s  illegitimate  son,  Arideeus,  who, 
notwithstanding  he  was  a  man  but  of  reason- 


*  Edition  of  Souxss’s  Tracts,  viii. 


able  parts  himself,  might,  as  they  thought, 
perform  that  office  well  enough  by  the  help 
of  his  wise  protector  Perdiccas.”  This  is  a 
gentle  allusion  to  the  task  to  be  assigned  to 
Shaftsbury  or  Achitophel. 

But  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  when  the 
plotter’s  restless  genius  alighted  on  a  bolder 
project,  and  he  resolved  to  create  a  general 
belief  throughout  Britain  that  Charles  had 
been  married  to  Lucy  Walters  or  Barlow,  the 
mother  of  the  duke.  The  plan  which  he 
adopted  displayed  profound  sagacity.  Having 
to  obtain  credit  for  a  bold  falsehood  from  the 
unthinking  multitude,  he  judged  cunningly 
that  the  best  plan  was  to  divert  their  atten¬ 
tion  away  from  the  main  statement  which  he 
wished  them  to  believe,  to  some  matter  sec¬ 
ondary  and  arising  out  of  it,  but  which  in¬ 
ferred  its  truth.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Burke  hoaxed  poor  Goldsmith  ;  making  him 
believe  that  his  friend  had  heard  him  utter¬ 
ing  some  conceited  remarks  in  the  street 
about  the  indiscriminate  multitude  who  were 
gazing  at  a  parcel  of  painted  women,  but  al¬ 
lowed  a  man  of  genius  like  him  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  Goldsmith  expressed  a  gentle  doubt. 
Burke  skilfully  withdrew  his  simple  friend’s 
attention  from  the  original  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  whole  charge,  by 
asking  him  how  it  was  possible  that  they 
could  have  heard  the  words  if  he  had  not  ut¬ 
tered  them  ?  To  which  Goldsmith  assented 
— “  Very  true.”  Now  much  in  the  same 
manner  Ferguson  avoided  the  original  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  by  fixing  the  public  at¬ 
tention  on  the  question, — What  had  become 
of  a  certain  box  containing  the  documents 
connected  with  the  marriage  ?  Hence  there 
appeared  on  the  15th  May,  1680,  A  Letter 
to  a  Person  of  Honor,  concerning  the  Black 
Box.  This  box,  with  its  precious  contents, 
was  said  to  have  been  committed  to  Dr. 
Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  transferred  it 
to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  ;  and 
where  was  it  now  ?  The  match  took — the 
public  mind  was  in  a  flame.  The  history  of 
the  beautiful  duke,  the  popular  idol,  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  was  before,  was  now  surrounded  by 
a  more  lustrous  halo  of  romance.  It  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  novel  called  The  Perplexed  Prince, 
which  achieved  a  popularity  undeserved  by 
its  literature  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Ferguson  added  the  inventive  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  novelist  to  his  other  qualifications. 

The  formidable  influence  of  this  bold  false¬ 
hood  may  be  estimated  by  the  earnestness  of 
the  plans  adopted  to  counteract  it.  All  the 
persons  who  were  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  pamphlet,  or  who  were  said  by  busy 
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rumor  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  important  documents,  were 
examined  by  the  Privy  Council ;  and  the 
king  published  more  than  one  solemn  assur¬ 
ance  in  the  gazette,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  not  been  married  to  Lucy  Bar- 
low,  or  to  any  other  woman  besides  the 
queen. 

The  letter  on  the  Black  Box  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  bookseller,  but  was  circulated 
through  a  system  of  promulgation  so  artful¬ 
ly  arranged  as  to  baffle  any  effort  to  reach 
the  author.  Ferguson  seems  to  have  escap¬ 
ed  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
papers  of  an  individual  named  Charleton 
were  searched  after  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  that 
a  printer’s  bill  indicated  Ferguson  as  the 
author  of  the  Black  Box.*  \Ve  shall  see 
that  he  acknowledged  it  himself  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life  ;  but,  of  course,  his  testi¬ 
mony  is  the  better  of  conhrmation.  From 
bis  ambuscade  he  forthwith  discharged  an¬ 
other  bolt,  called,  A  Letter  to  a  person  of 
HonoVf  concerning  the  King's  disavowing  the 
having  been  married  to  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth's  Mother.  The  ingenious  effrontery  of 
this  document  has  been  rarely  paralleled.  The 
king  is  not  to  blame  for  aught  but  weakness  : 
the  wicked  attempt  to  deprive  a  wife  of  her 
fair  fame,  and  a  young  prince  of  his  birth¬ 
right,  is  attributed  to  the  Papist  duke. 
With  masterly  adroitness  the  compliance 
which  he  thus  exacts  from  his  docile  brother 
is  described  as  but  a  parallel  to  the  course 
which  he  attempted  to  follow  towads  Anne 
Hyde,  the  humble  wife  whom  he  too  had,  in 
his  days  of  youth  and  romance,  selected 
from  his  subjects.  But  even  in  professing  to 
spare  the  king,  there  is  a  scornful  reckless¬ 
ness  in  the  author’s  manner,  which  makes  it 
almost  questionable  whether  his  knave  or 
his  fool  looks  more  miserable  and  mud-be¬ 
spattered.  “  Though  his  majesty,”  he  says, 
“  be  a  prince  of  that  clearness  of  under¬ 
standing  that  they  cannot  baffle  him  by  false 
reasonings,  yet  he  had  so  much  of  James’s 
(i.  e.  his  grandfather’s)  timidness,  that  they 
can  huff  and  overcome  him  to  things  most 
opposite  to  his  judgment,  as  well  as  cross  to 
his  interests.”  And  he  points  his  moral  by 
an  impudent  little  anecdote  about  the  modem 
Solomon,  which  is  amusing  enough,  whether 
true  or  false.  A  Scottish  laird  had  been 
hard  pressed  by  Burleigh  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  character  of  him  who  was  to  be  the 
statesman’s  master.  "  If  your  lordship  know 
a  jackanapes,”  said  the  laird,  “  you  cannot 


but  understand  that  if  I  have  him  in  my 
hands  I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  whereas, 
if  you  get  him  into  your  hands,  you  can 
make  him  bite  me.” 

These  publications  were  contemporary 
with  those  remarkable  progresses  by  which 
the  duke  sought  to  form  a  popular  party 
throughout  England,  by  the  sheer  effect  of 
giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  handsome  person.  As  the  courtiers  used 
to  walk  round  the  state  dinner  of  the  royal 
family  at  Versailles,  so  the  peasantry  were 
allowed  to  walk  round  the  table  where  Ab¬ 
salom  showed  them  that 

“  Whate’er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease, 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please ; 

His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace, 

And  paradise  was  painted  in  his  face.” 

Though  the  full  extent  of  Ferguson’s 
literary  services  to  the  duke’s  cause  might 
not  then  be  known,  yet  he  was  recognised  as 
a  leading  spirit  among  the  motley  group  who 
congregated  round  the  handsome  aspirant. 
Dryden,  after  leaving  Nathan  Tate  to  (ill  up 
the  humbler  groups  in  the  picture,  takes  up 
the  pen  himself  to  describe  the  plotter  by 
the  blighting  name  of  Judas  : 

“Some  future  hopes — some  present  payment 
draws. 

To  sell  their  conscience  and  espouse  the  cause; 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit. 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poets  without  wit. 
Shall  that  false  Ilebronite  escape  our  curse, 
Judas — that  keeps  the  rebels’  pension  purse  : 
Judas — that  pays  the  treason  writers’  fee  ; 
Judas — that  well  deserves  his  namesake’s 
tree. 

Who  at  Jerusalem’s  own  gate  erects 
His  college  fora  nursery  of  sects — 

Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures. 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures. 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 
What  part  in  Israel’s  promised  land  have 
you  ?” 

The  Hebronites  are  the  Scots.  'The  “  Col¬ 
lege  for  a  nursery  of  sects”  is  explained  by 
an  allusion  of  Anthony  Wood,  to  mean 
“  Robert  Ferguson,  a  noted  Scotch  divine, 
who  taught  boys  grammar  and  university 
learning  at  Islington.”*  We  would  lose  a 
second  master-sketch  of  Ferguson  were  we 
not  to  quote  what  Scott  says  of  him  in  the 
notes  to  Absalom  and  Achitophtl.  “  Through 
the  whole  of  his  busy  and  desperate  career, 
he  appears  to  have  I^en  guided  less  by  any 
principle,  moral  and  political,  than  by  the 
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mere  pleasure  of  dealing  in  matters  deep 
and  dangerous,  and  exerting  his  ingenuity  to 
shake  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  neck.  In  organizing  dark  and 
bloody  intrigues — in  maintaining  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  zealots  when  he  engaged  in 
them — in  carrying  on  the  mystic  corre¬ 
spondence  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
conspiracy  were  to  be  cementea  and  con¬ 
joined — in  guarding  agmnst  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and,  lastly,  in  effecting  a  hair-breadth 
escape  when  it  had  taken  place ; — all  these 
perilous,  dubious,  and  criminal  manoeuvres, 
at  which  the  noble-minded  revolt,  and  the 
peaceful  are  terrified,  were  the  scenes  in 
which  the  genius  of  Ferguson  delighted  to 
exert  itself.” 

Two  such  men  as  Shaftsbury  and  our  hero 
were  natural  allies,'  each  doing  his  part  in  his 
own  sphere.  The  one,  the  versatile  ambi¬ 
tious  statesman,  possessing  the  authority  of 
genius  over  his  fellow-men,  and  compelled, 
by  a  despotic  spirit  within,  to  be  ever  rest¬ 
lessly  exercising  and  exhibiting  it,  despite 
the  counter  influence  of  conscience  or  of 
good  taste  revolting  at  the  excesses  to  which 
he  was  driven  ;  the  other,  the  coarse  but  not 
less  versatile  and  active  instrument,  who 
ministered  to  Achitophel’s  restless  wishes,  as 
the  servile  demon  of  the  diabolical  tales 
ministers  to  the  capricious  will  of  him  who 
has  bought  superhuman  services  by  the 
price  of  his  soul’s  welfare.  Ferguson  is 
mentioned  in  legal  documents  as  "  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  and  he  is  said 
by  Wood  to  have  written  the  second  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  called  Wo  Protestant  Plot — 
attributed  to  his  patron,  but  of  which  the 
plotter  claimed  afterwards  the  sole  merit. 
But  we  must  now  pass  to  scenes  where  the 
chaplain  is  found  in  the  performance  of  active 
duty.  It  needs  not  the  suspected  testimony 
of  Spratt  to  prove  that  our  hero  was  the 
presiding  genius  and  the  exciting  demon  of 
the  Ryehouse  Plot.  He  was  at  once  the  se¬ 
cret  agent  of  the  darkest  intrigues  of  the 
violent  men  who  demanded  blood ;  and, 
when  he  thought  fit,  the  subtle  and  dexterous 
screener  of  tbeir  machinations  from  those 
coadjutors  whose  views  were  limited  to  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  government.  He  was  alike 
apt  to  feed  the  assassin  with  bloody  induce¬ 
ments,  and  to  inflate  the  political  theorist 
with  traditions  of  republican  simplicity  and 
classic  patriotism.  Though  no  one  can  take 
Bpratt’s  account  of  a  conspirator  as  candid 
and  unprejudiced,  yet  Ferguson’s  character 
is  of  a  kind  which  the  historian  does  not  re¬ 
quire  to  treat  very  fastidiously  ;  and,  there- 
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fore,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  listening  to 
what  his  enemy  says  against  him.  “  Of  all 
the  conspirators,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
plot,  '*  whether  English  or  Scotch,  the  man 
to  whom,  next  to  the  late  Earls  of  Shaftsbury 
and  Argyle,  belonged  the  chief  place  and 
precedence  in  the  whole  diabolical  design, 
was  Robert  Ferguson,  a  Scotchman.  He 
had  been  divers  years  a  fierce  Independent 
clergyman  in  the  city  of  London,  and  had 
long  brandished  his  poisonous  tongue  and 
virulent  pen  against  the  Government.  He 
is  manifestly  convicted  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  most  scandalous  libels  of  those  times, 
and  was  always  particularly  cherished,  mag¬ 
nified,  and  maintained  by  the  party,  for  his 
peculiar  talent  in  aspersing  the  Government 
and  reviling  his  majesty’s  person  ;  so  that, 
upon  all  accounts  of  his  restless  spirit,  fluent 
tongue,  subtile  brain,  and  hellish  malice,  he 
was  perfectly  qualified  to  be  the  great  incen¬ 
diary  and  common  agitator  of  the  whole 
conspiracy. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Ferguson’s  busy 
machinations  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Scottish  colony  at  Carolina.  For  this  object 
he  went  backwards  and  forwards  between 
London  and  Scotland ;  and  the  same  object 
was  his  excuse  for  collecting  supplies  of 
money,  and  holding  private  communication 
with  an  endless  string  of  visitors  of  various 
ranks  and  characters.  He  was  then  known 
in  London,  at  least  in  one  set,  by  the  alias 
of  “  Roberts.”  Zachary  Boune,  one  of  the 
accomplices  whose  information  was  taken, 
said  that  Roberts  came  occasionally  to  his 
house,  but  had  so  mixed  an  assortment  of 
followers — Englishmen  of  rank.  Highlanders, 
sailors  from  Wapping,  and  foreigners — that 
the  aspect  of  matters  made  Boune  “jealous, 
and  he  did  imagine  something  of  it.”  Boune, 
according  to  his  own  account,  desiring  an 
explanation,  Ferguson  “  went  on  to  prove  a 
mutual  covenant  between  the  King  and  the 
people — that  his  majesty  broke  it  on  his 
side ;  so  the  people  were  again  at  liberty.” 
Boune  had  not  been  let  into  the  darker  se¬ 
crets,  though  he  seems  to  have  suspected 
them.  He  was  only  triumphantly  told  of 
the  foreign  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conspirators,  the  general  preparations  for  a 
rising,  and  the  many  influential  persons 
gained  over.  Yet  in  the  conversations  an 
occasional  spark  of  the  sanguinary  spirit 
came  forth  ,*  for  when  Boune  spoke  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  their  views,  Fergu¬ 
son,  as  if  his  prophetic  eye  saw  the  French 
revolution  and  tbe  lanterns,  said,  “Nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  tbe  rich  old  citi- 
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len*,  and,  therefore,  half-a-dozen  of  them 
must  be  taken  out  of  their  houses  and  hanged 
on  their  sign-posts,  and  their  houses  given 
as  a  plunder  to  the  mobile,  and  that  would 
scare  the  rest.”  As  the  readers  of  all  our 
histories  know,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  as¬ 
sassination  conspirators  was  to  shoot  the 
royal  brothers  as  they  passed  by  the  Rye- 
house  from  Newmarket.  Ferguson  conse¬ 
crated  a  blunderbuss  for  the  occasion ;  and 
when  he  was  reminded,  as  a  clergyman,  that 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coming  off  was  a  Sun¬ 
day,  when  he  might  be  expected  to  be  other¬ 
wise  employed,  he  remarked,  that  this  holy 
day  was  suit>'d  to  the  holy  deed.  A  fire  at 
Newmarket  deprived  them  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  whereon  Ferguson,  lamenting  the 
escape  of  the  intended  victims,  said  “  that 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  waj  not  yet 
full,  and  God  had  reserved  them  for  his 
own  vengeance.”  But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  abandon  human  means,  nor  was  he  fas¬ 
tidious  about  their  nature.  He  proposed 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  from  Lord 
Bedford’s  wall  as  his  majesty  passed  to 
Windsor  or  to  the  theatre  ;  or  that  it  should 
even  be  made  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
itself,  where  the  lumbering  recesses  and 
dusky  passages  would,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  give  such  opportunities  for  deeds  of 
darkness  as  a  frequenter  of  modern  theatres 
would  with  difficulty  conceive. 

He  cultivated  an  interesting  variety  of 
plans:  “either  in  Guildhall,  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day,  when  the  King  and  Duke 
would,  as  supposed,  dine  there — or  in  8t. 
Paul’s  Churchyard — or  at  Ludgate,  as  they 
returned  from  dinner — or  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  as  they  passed  unguarded  there — or 
upon  the  river  Thames,  as  they  passed  that 
way  in  a  barge.”* 

Halifax  said  that  “Ferguson  was  a  bloody 
rogue,  and  always  advised  for  cutting 
throats.”  The  witnesses  against  him  de¬ 
scribed  his  peculiar  taste  more  succinctly, 
by  saying  that  he  was  ever  for  “  lopping.” 
Franklin  remarks,  that  the  great  advantage 
of  being  a  reasonable  animal,  is  that  one  can 
justify  what  one  has  a  mind  to  do.  There 
never  was  a  better  example  of  the  principle 
than  our  hero  furnished  on  this  occasion.  So 
effectually  had  he  argued  himself  into  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  purity  and  the  humanity  of  his 
motives,  that  he  spoke  of  his  designs  to  the 
celebrated  Carstairs,  as  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  which  one  clergyman  might  decorously 
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discuss  with  another.  Carstairs,  afterwards 
the  great  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  William 
III.,  was  connected  with  the  political  pro¬ 
jects  of  Russell  and  Sydney ;  and  when  ap¬ 
prehended  in  Scotland,  was  subjected  to  the 
cruel  torture  of  the  thumbikins.  Among 
the  incidents  described  in  the  statement  thus 
extracted  from  him,  he  mentioned  having 
one  day  met  Ferguson  in  Cheapside,  where 
the  plotter  casually  observed  to  him,  “  that 
for  the  saving  of  innocenl  blood  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  off  a  few — insinuating  the 
King  and  the  Duke — but  cannot  be  positive 
whether  he  named  them.”  To  this  Carstairs 
said  he  answered,  “  That’s  work  for  our  wild 
people  in  Scotland :  my  conscience  does  not 
serve  me  for  such  things.”* 

Another  of  the  parties  implicated — West, 
a  barrister,  whom  Ferguson  by  the  way  had, 
in  amiable  confidence,  requested  to  make  a 
note  of  persons  fit  to  be  judges  when  the 
revolution  was  effected  —  spoke  more  dis¬ 
tinctly.  He  had  been  characterizing  the 
projected  murder  as  ungenerous  and  base, 
and  calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
actors  of  it  and  their  posterity,  if  not  upon 
the  whole  nation.  He  professed  to  remem¬ 
ber  Ferguson’s  precise  words  in  answer  to 
this.  They  were,  that  “  it  was  never  looked 
on  as  ungenerous  to  shoot  or  set  traps  for 
wolves  or  tigers,  and  that  he  thought  it  a 
pious  and  a  glorious  action,  which  he  hoped 
to  see  have  a  national  reward,  and  statues 
erected  by  a  parliament  for  the  actors  of  it, 
with  an  inscription  of  Liberatores  Palria" 
Then  rising  to  a  higher  flight  of  enthusiasm, 
and  giving  it  a  professional  unction,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  say,  “  that  a  declaration  was  al¬ 
ready  prepared  to  justify  the  fact,  and  a  ser¬ 
mon  suitable  to  the  occasion — for  he  was  un¬ 
willing  that  the  Papists  should  run  away 
with  the  credit  of  so  brave  an  action,  as  they 
might  do  if  there  were  no  declaration  to  in¬ 
dicate  it.” 

As  he  was  the  suggesting  and  controlling 
spirit  of  this  diabolical  enterprise,  so  be 
seems  to  have  kept  it  in  heart  to  the  last. 
When  the  conspirators  found  their  associate 
Keeling  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  saw,  from  other  symp¬ 
toms,  that  their  fabric  of  perfidy  was  crum¬ 
bling  round  them,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
witness  that  “Ferguson,  observing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  much  dejected,  and  contriving  to 
make  their  escape,  laughed  at  them,  and 
gave  them  this  parting  compliment — ‘  Gen- 

*  Proceedings,  Scottish  Parliament,  23d  May, 
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piemen,  you  are  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
exercise.  I  have  been  used  to  fly.  I  will 
not  be  out  a  plot  so  long  as  I  live ;  and  I 
yet  hope  to  meet  some  of  you  at  Dunbar 
before  Michaelmas.’  ”* 

It  is  from  the  time  when  the  plot  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  hero’s  motions,  previously 
pretty  distinct,  become  involved  in  a  shifting 
and  perplexing  mystery.  His  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  is  said  to  have  completely  cut 
oflf  the  conspirators  from  communication 
with  those  secret  supporters  in  the  city,  who 
probably  were  not  sorry  that  the  bridge, 
which  united  them  with  a  band  of  men  in 
imminent  peril,  was  broken  down.  The  al¬ 
lusion  to  a  meeting  at  Dunbar  referred  to  an 
effort  to  organise  and  inspire  the  Scottish 
department  of  the  rising.  With  this  view, 
he  crossed  the  Border ;  but  as  his  tour  to 
his  native  country  was  preceded  by  a  procla¬ 
mation,  offering  a  reward  of  £500  for  his 
apprehension,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  hampered  in  his  movements,  and  require 
to  pick  his  steps  warily.  The  fate  of  one  of 
the  persons  with  whom  be  intended  to  com¬ 
municate  would  by  no  means  reassure  him. 
This  was  Gordon  of  Earlston,  who  was  seiz¬ 
ed,  and  confronted  with  so  elaborate  and 
frightful  an  apparatus  of  torture,  that  he  was 
seized  with  madness.  “Worse  tortures,”! 
says  Dalrymple,  “  were  prepared  for  Fergu¬ 
son,  if  he  could  have  been  found. ”f  And 
yet  the  man  could  not  easily  escape  recog¬ 
nition,  of  whom  was  promulgated  all  over 
the  land  the  following  expressive  portrait, 
furnished  by  the  proclamation  of  his  appre¬ 
hension  : — “  A  tall  lean  man,  dark-brown 
hair,  a  great  Roman  nose,  thin-jawed,  heat 
in  his  face,  speaks  in  the  Scotch  tone,  a  sharp 
piercing  eye,  stoops  a  little  ;  he  hath  a  shuf- 
fling  gait  that  differs  from  all  men,  wears  his 
periwig  down  almost  over  bis  eyes ;  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.” 

It  was  now  that,  according  to  Dalrymple, 
occurred  one  of  the  oddest  incidents  of  our 
hero’s  strange  eventful  history.  The  sinister 
“  shuffling  gait,  that  differs  from  all  men,” 
had  been  noticed  within  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  then  closely  cinctured  by  a  high  wall. 
The  strictest  arrangements  were  made  at 
the  gates  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  a 
rigid  search  was  conducted  throughout  the 
city  according  to  a  warrant,  which  bears 
the  date  of  the  4tb  July,  in  the  records  of 
the  Privy  Council.  But  all  efforts  were  in 
vain.  The  plotter  had  found  for  himself  a 
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retreat,  sacred  from  the  scrutinizing  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  privy-councillors  and  king’s-messen- 
gers.  He  went  of  bis  own  accord  to  that 
place  to  which  they  so  fervently  desired  to 
consign  him.  Having  a  friend  imprisoned  in 
the  Tolbooth — probably  for  debt,  or  some 
petty  offence — his  cell  furnished  an  asylum. 
Thus,  in  the  very  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian — 
perhaps  the  only  spot  unsearcbed  within  the 
city  gates — the  plotter  remained  until  the 
hurricane  of  the  search  had  lulled  into  a 
conviction  that  he  must  have  got  beyond  the 
walls. 

Desiring  to  escape  to  the  Continent  and 
join  his  friend  Shailsbury,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  through  England.  There  never 
was  in  all  British  history  a  period  of  more 
nervous  suspicion  and  stringent  vigilance. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  Lord  Moray  writes  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  that  some  captures  have 
been  made,  “  one  of  them  being  in  a  par¬ 
son’s  habit,  who  some  hope  may  prove  to  be 
Ferguson — a  most  pernicious  villain,  and 
deeply  instrumental  in  this  horrid  conspi¬ 
racy.”*  But  the  plotter,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  spell,  passed  securely  through  it 
all.  This  continued  impunity  had  already 
begun  to  attract  the  wonder  of  historians, 
and  Archdeacon  Echard  says,  “But  for  Fer¬ 
guson  himself,  we  are  told,  that  when  the 
warrants  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Leggat  the 
messenger,  to  seize  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
offenders,  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  gave  Leg¬ 
gat  a  strict  command  not  to  take  Ferguson, 
but  to  shun  him  wherever  he  met  him,  which 
is  a  mystery  not  easy  to  be  understood,  but 
has  caused  variety  of  conjectures.”! 

Louis  XIV.  paid  Ferguson  the  compliment 
of  proclaiming  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pis¬ 
toles  for  his  apprehension,  if  he  came  within 
the  soil  of  France.  But  his  destination  was 
Holland,  where  his  immediate  patrons.and  all 
who  were  offensive  to  the  English  court,  took 
refuge.  There  are  many  partly  traditional 
anecdotes  of  his  conduct  there.  It  is  said 
that  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  to  learn 
the  art  of  war,  which  he  soon  afterwards  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  in  practice.  But  his  most 
serious  occupation  was  in  organizing  Mon¬ 
mouth’s  party,  and  instigating  them  to  action. 
He  who  had  given  the  chief  lustre  to  these 
machinations  was  now  gone — the  fiery  soul 
of  Achitophel  had  at  last  worked  itself  out 
of  the  o’er-informed  tenement  of  clay.  Fer¬ 
guson,  though  an  admirable  coadjutor  in  the 
coarse  and  dangerous  department,  was  not 

*  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  144. 
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fitted  entirely  to  fill  his  place.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  exiles,  who  desired  to  wait  until 
matters  ripened  for  a  revolution,  disliked  him 
as  the  British  officer  dislikes  campaigning  in 
alliance  with  the  sanguinary  savage  from 
Tartary  or  the  western  prairies.  According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  however,  John  Locke 
was  his  companion  at  Amsterdam,  and  de¬ 
rived  from  him  many  of  the  opinions  which 
made  the  philosopher  offensive  to  the  acade¬ 
mic  biographer.  Burnet  professed  to  suffer 
from  the  busy  anxiety  of  the  plotter  to  force 
an  alliance  with  him,  and  boasts  that  be 
successfully  preserved  his  own  dignity  and 
distance.  He  talks  with  contempt  of  Fer¬ 
guson’s  sagacity ;  but,  however  ill-regulated 
and  reckless,  it  mast  have  been  of  a  power¬ 
ful  kind.  There  is  a  story  which,  if  true, 
might  stand  as  a  specimen  of  his  dexterous 
method  of  diving  into  secrets;  and,  whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  amusing.  When  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  had  been  completed,  the  story 
goes,  that,  “  one  day  sitting  by  himself  in  a 
musing  posture,  the  Duke  asked  him  in  a 
joking  manner  about  what  he  was  studying 
and  thinking?”  Ferguson  replied,  as  it  were 
between  jest  and  earnest,  *'  1  am  thinking  to 
beg  a  particular  favor  of  you,  when  you  are 
King  of  England — that  I  may  be  your  prime- 
minister  of  state.”  His  grace,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  much  thought,  answered,  **  I  cannot  do 
that,  for  I  have  designed,”  or,  "  I  am  under 

an  obligation  to  grant  that  to  Lord - ,” 

by  which  Ferguson,  as  he  used  to  say,  after¬ 
wards  made  a  double  discovery,* — the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Monmouth  aimed  at  the  crown, 
and  that  he  was  to  continue  Sunderland  as 
prime-minister. 

This  anecdote  brings  us  to  another  act  in 
the  drama.  The  unhappy  expedition  which 
leaves  so  mournful  an  episode  in  English 
history  is  afloat.  We  know  that  Ferguson 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  men 
in  organizing  it.  But  it  is  maintained  by 
some  historians,  that  it  took  its  tone  and  aim 
from  his  council,  and  that,  instead  of  finding 
out  by  stratagem  the  duke’s  intention  of 
aiming  at  the  crown,  he  had  himself  infused 
into  the  facile  Absalom’s  mind  this  unfortu- 1 
nate  resolution.  Oldmixen,  who  knew  to 
some  extent  the  secrets  of  the  party,  says, 
“  He  was  prevailed  with  by  evil  counsellors 
to  assume  the  title  of  King.  I  have  been 
assured  by  persons  who  were  with  him,  and 
in  his  confidence,  that  he  never  thought  of 
it  till  after  he  landed,  and  was  put  upon  it 


by  that  arch-traitor  and  villian  Ferguson, 
whose  treasonable  practice  since  may  very 
well  make  us  suspect  he  was  a  spy  on  him, 
and  secret  agent  for  the  King.”*  The  poor 
prince  himself,  when  the  grave  was  about  to 
close  on  him,  passed  a  melancholy  and  bitter 
sentence  on  the  plotter,  as  the  cause  of  his 
calamities. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  Ferguson 
had  substantial  hopes  of  being  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  if  the  expedition  succeeded, 
taking  the  chaplaincy  of  the  invading  army 
as  the  first  step  of  promotion.]  He,  at  all 
events,  threw  himself  heartily,  earnestly,  and 
determinedly  into  the  cause.  All  authorities 
concur  in  the  statement  that  Ferguson  wrote 
the  declaration  or  proclamation  issued  by  the 
duke  on  his  landing  at  Lyme  Kegis.  Burnet, 
who  is  one  of  these  authorities,  says  it  was 
“  long  and  ill- penned — full  of  black  and  dull 
malice.”  In  his  commentary  on  the  character 
of  Monmouth,  Charles  Fox  says,  “This  was 
by  far  the  most  guilty  act  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  man’s  life — his  lending  his  name  to  the 
declaration  published  at  Lyme,  which  was 
advised  and  penned  by  Ferguson.”  And  cer¬ 
tainly,  even  among  the  wild  documents  of 
that  unscrupulous  age,  a  perusal  of  the  de¬ 
claration  is  apt  to  raise  the  eyebrows ;  as  for 
instance,  when,  after  an  invocation  of  “  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  who  knoweth  the  se¬ 
crets  of  all  hearts,  and  is  the  avenger  of  de¬ 
ceit  and  falsehood,”  and  an  appeiU  to  “  the 
meekness  and  purity  of  our  principles,  and 
the  moderation  and  righteousness  of  our 
ends,”  we  have  what  follows : — 

“  And  whereas  the  said  James,  Duke  of 
York,  in  order  to  the  expediting  the  idola¬ 
trous  and  bloody  designs  of  the  Papists,  the 
gratifying  of  bb  own  boundless  ambition 
after  a  crown,  and  to  hinder  inquiry  into  bis 
assassination  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  hath 
poisoned  the  late  King,  and  therein  manifest¬ 
ed  bis  ingratitude  as  well  as  cruelty  to  the 
world,  in  murdering  a  brother  who  had  al¬ 
most  ruined  himself  to  preserve  and  protect 
him  from  punishment :  we  do  therefore  fur¬ 
ther  declare,  that  for  the  aforesaid  villanous 
and  unnatural  crime,  and  other  his  crimes 
before  mentioned,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  voted  to  revenge  the  King’s  death  in 
case  he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  we  will 
prosecute  the  said  James,  Duke  of  York,  till 
we  have  brought  him  to  suffer  what  the  law 
adjudged  to  be  the  punishment  of  so  execra¬ 
ble  a  fact.” 


*  Robuts*  Life  of  Monmouth,  i.  294. 


f  House  of  Stuart,  702.  ]  Robuts,  ii  S09, 
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This  little  specimen  might  be  held  as  con- 1 
elusive,  both  of  the  prudence  and  the  honesty 
'which  ruled  in  the  councils  of  Monmouth’s 
camp.  But  the  manifesto  is  in  itself  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  its 
versatile  and  mysterious  author.  The  initial 
paragraphs  of  this  wild  document  are  mould¬ 
ed  with  a  correctness,  dignity,  and  simpli¬ 
city  not  excelled  by  any  constitutional  decla¬ 
rations  even  in  the  honored  records  of  Brit¬ 
ish  history.  That  the  reader  may  decide  for 
himself  whether  we  have  any  ground  for 
such  a  statement,  let  him  read  on. 

“  As  government  was  originally  instituted 
by  God,  and  this  or  that  form  of  it  chosen 
or  submitted  to  by  men,  for  the  peace,  hap¬ 
piness  and  security  of  the  governed,  and  not 
for  the  private  interest  and  personal  greatness 
of  those  that  rule — so  that  government  hath 
always  been  esteemed  the  best  where  the 
supreme  magistrates  have  been  vested  with 
all  the  power  and  prerogatives  that  might 
capacitate  them,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
people  from  violence  and  oppression,  but  to 
promote  their  prosperity — and  yet  where 
nothing  was  to  belong  to  them,  by  the  rules 
of  the  constitution,  that  might  enable  them 
to  injure  and  oppress  them. 

“  And  it  hath  been  the  glory  of  England, 
above  most  other  nations,  that  the  Prince 
had  all  intrusted  with  him  that  was  necessary 
cither  for  the  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  or  for  his  own  protection  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  office  ;  and  withal  stood  so  lim¬ 
ited  and  restrained  by  the  limited  terms  of 
the  constitution,  that  without  violation  of  his 
own  oath,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  measures 
of  the  government,  he  could  do  them  no  hurt, 
or  exercise  any  act  of  authority,  but  through 
the  administration  of  such  hands  as  stood 
obnoxious  to  be  punished  in  case  they  trans¬ 
gressed.  So  that,  according  to  the  primitive 
frame  of  the  government,  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  subject 
were  so  fur  from  justling  one  another,  that 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  people  tended  to 
make  the  King  honorable  and  great ;  and  the 
prerogatives  settled  on  the  Prince  were  in 
order  to  the  subject’s  protection  and  safety.” 

By  several  accounts,  the  conduct  of  Fer¬ 
guson  during  the  march  of  the  insurrection¬ 
ary  troops  was  marked  by  excitement  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  insanity.  Entering  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  William  Harte,  the  vicar 
of  Taunton,  who  had  6ed,  the  chaplain  of  the 
troops  “borrowed,”  as  it  is  mildly  termed, 
his  gown  and  scarf,  that  be  might  preach  in 
the  vicar’s  church  next  day.  Yet  with  these 
clerical  impedimenta  he  flourished  a  drawn  i 


[A-ug-. 

sword,  yelling  out,  as  he  marched,  “  I  am 
Ferguson — that  famous  Ferguson  for  whose 
head  so  many  hundred  pounds  were  offered : 

I  am  that  man — 1  am  that  man  !”*  Dal- 
rymple  states  that,  provisions  running  short, 
Ferguson  offered,  if  he  bad  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  to  victual  the  army  for  one  day.  He 
obtained  the  desired  authority,  and  ordered 
a  general  fast  I  On  this  statement,  Mr.  Ro¬ 
berts  rather  judiciously  remarks,  “  Is  this 
credible  ?  Could  the  Duke  have  proposed 
fasting  to  Sampson  Larke,  the  Anabaptist, 
and  the  body  of  Dissenters  ?”f 

On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  he  resumed 
his  clerical  functions,  and  preached  at  Taun¬ 
ton  from  Joshua  xxii.  22,  “The  Lord  God  of 
Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods,  he  knoweth, 
and  Israel  he  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion, 
or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save 
us  not  this  day,” — a  startling  invocation,  one 
would  think,  to  set  before  an  insurrectionary 
army  ;  but  the  plotter  never  minced  matters. 

Ferguson  was  conspicuously  occupied  in 
the  wretched  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and,  by 
his  own  account,  would  have  reversed  the 
fortune  of  the  day  had  the  commanders 
obeyed  him.  He  left  behind  him  an  account 
of  the  battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  printed,  but  is  found  amply  quoted 
in  the  solid  pages  of  Archdeacon  Echard. 
After  be  has  scattered  his  charges  of  mili¬ 
tary  misconduct  pretty  profusely  around,  he 
says,  “  Having,  contrary  to  my  custom,  left 
attending  upon  the  Duke,  who  advanced  with 
the  foot,  I  betook  myself  to  the  horse,  be¬ 
cause  the  first  and  most  considerable  of  that 
morning’s  action  was  expected  from  them, 
which  was  to  break  in  and  disorder  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp  against  the  time  that  our  bat¬ 
talions  should  come  up.  I  endeavored  what¬ 
soever  I  was  capable  of  performing,  or  that 
lay  wiihin  my  circle  as  a  private  man  ;  for  I 
not  only  struck  at  several  troopers  who  had 
forsaken  their  station,  but  upbraided  divers 
of  their  captains  for  being  wanting  in  their 
duty.”J  His  account  concludes  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  of  light  raillery,  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  a  man  with  so  many  formidable  cares  on 
his  shoulder  able  to  indulge  in :  “  If  any  of 
our  officers  shall  think  themselves  reflected 
upon,  I  hope  they  will  be  as  favorable  to  me, 
who  have  truly  and  justly  represented  them, 
as  they  were  that  morning  to  their  enemies, 
and  that  I  shall  receive  no  more  hurt  from 
thrm  upon  the  account  of  this  narrative,  than 
their  adversaries  did  in  the  engagement  upon 
Sedgemoor.” 


•  R^ertc,  I.  886.  ^  Ibid  1. 266.  ^  EoaASD,  1066. 
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But  at  last  the  insurrection  U  crushed,  and 
then  the  dark  spirit  that  animated  and  gui¬ 
ded  it  disappears  from  the  wreck  as  silently 
as  the  soul  leaves  behind  it  the  dead  carcass. 
Jefferies  has  finished  his  campaign,  weary 
with  slaughter.  He,  “  so  beautiful,  so  brave,” 
who  madly  signed  the  manifesto,  is  in  his 
bloody  tomb.  The  poor  printer,  who  put 
the  odious  document  into  readable  form,  has 
been  caught  and  hanged.  But  he  who  pre¬ 
pared  it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  casualties.  Ralph,  with  others,  had  heard 
a  repoit  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal¬ 
ists,  and  says  very  naturally,  “  Why  he 
should  be  spared  surpasses  the  power  of 
conjecture and  so  do  many  other  things 
connected  with  Ferguson  the  plotter.  Three 
years  now  pass,  during  which  we  hear  no¬ 
thing  of  our  hero.  Naturally  he  casts  up  at 
the  Revolution,  but  ho  is  not  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  that  epoch  ;  and  perhaps 
hinc  ilia  Inchryma,  which  we  have  hereafter 
to  speak  of.  He  appears  to  have  acted  as  a 
kind  of  voluntary  chaplain  to  whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  would  hear  him  ;  but  in  so 
important  and  well-arranged  a  matter  as  King 
William’s  progress,  a  person  with  Ferguson’s 
reputation  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Yet,  in  bis  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  he  seems  to  have  let  his  voice 
be  well  heard.  At  Exeter,  he  was  refused 
the  use  of  the  meeting  house  where  he 
wished  to  preach  Calling  for  a  hammer  he 
cried  out,  “  I  will  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  violence,”  and  shattered  the  door.  He 
then  marched  to  the  pulpit ;  and  to  those 
who  after  such  a  scene  were  inclined  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  from  him,  he  preached  from  the 
text,  “  Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil 
doers?”* 

And  now,  like  many  another  politician  who 
had  been  floating  on  tos.<ing  waters,  Fergu¬ 
son  appeared  to  be  brought  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  into  a  haven  of  rest  and  comfort.  The 
forfeiture  passed  on  him  in  Scotland,  for  his 
concern  in  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  was  revoked 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  snug  situation 
was  found  for  him  in  London.  “  The  King,” 
says  his  contemporary,  Wodrow,  “  gave  him 
a  place  King  Charles  had  just  made  for  J. 
Killigrew — a  keeper  of  a  house,  I  think,  for 
the  custom-oflice,  where  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  keep  a  servant,  to  keep  the  rooms 
clean,  and  set  chairs  for  the  commissioners 
when  they  met ;  and  for  this  he  had  five 
hundred  a-year.”f  In  every  way  a  truly  de- 


*  Robekts,  iL  325.  f  Wodbow’b  Analecta,  U.  271. 
VOL.  XXVI.  NO.  IV. 


sirable  appointment ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  < 

been  as  ill-adapted  to  the  plotter,  as  a  well- 
kept  kennel  to  a  wolf.  “  What  fancies  come  ! 

in  his  head,”  continues  Wodrow,  “  few  can 
account  for;  but  he  turned  so  openly  Jaco¬ 
bite  that  that  place  was  taken  from  him.”  | 

His  official  life  must  have  been  brief  enough,  l 

for  before  the  Revolution  was  two  years  old,  , 

he  was  engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  practically  to  de¬ 
fine  consistency.  It  may  ever  be  a  question 
whether  the  individual  has  deserted  the  par¬ 
ty,  or  the  party  has  abandoned  the  principle, 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 

When  Titus  Oates  gave  testimony  for  the  I 

prisoners  in  the  trials  for  the  Ryehouse  Plot, 

Slyer,  the  Attorney-General,  reproached, 
him  with  tergiversation,  in  that,  formerly 
having  been  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  he  had 
now  become  a  witness  against  the  Crown. 
Ferguson’s  notion  of  consistency,  if  he  had 
any,  must  have  been  the  converse  of  Mr.  At¬ 
torney’s  ;  he  had  been  against  the  Crown, 
and  must  so  continue.  Sir  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  great  leader  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  promoters 
of  the  Revolution,  desired  to  be  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  Scotland.  King  William  declined 
his  services.  He  seems  to  have  done  so  very 
wisely  ;  for  it  is  fair  to  judge  that  one  who 
cannot  nurse  his  wrath  a  short  time,  and  keep 
it  warm,  but  who  plunges  at  once  into  a  plot 
to  restore  the  government  which  he  had  just 
upset,  would  not  make  a  satisfactory  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Slate.  This  plot,  which  went  on  to 
direct  communications  with  the  exiled  house, 
began  with  an  address  or  remonstrance  at¬ 
tacking  the  king’s  disposal  of  office,  and 
urging  many  demands  in  favor  of  the  ultra- 
Presbyterian  party.  Some  of  the  remon¬ 
strants  sincerely  seconded  the  demands — 
others  desired  only  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and 
this  King  William  seems  to  have  known. 

The  address  elicited  tokens  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  king ;  but  it  might  have  passed 
into  oblivion  with  the  great  mass  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  disappointing  state  papers,  had 
not  the  arch-intermeddler,  our  hero,  written 
a  vindication  of  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  pro¬ 
fuse  scurrility.  This  was  deemed  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  and  the  party  thus  committed 
made  up  their  minds  to  oflfer  their  services  to 
the  exiled  prince,  whom  they  now,  for  the 
first  time,  discovered  to  be  their  lawful  sover¬ 
eign.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out 
Ferguson’s  exact  connection  with  the  in¬ 
trigues  which  ensued.  Queen  Mary  was  then 
governing  in  the  absence  of  her  husband ; 
and  a  curious  memorandum,  probably  pre- 
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pared  for  his  use,  is  extant  in  her  handwrit¬ 
ing,  in  which  she  describes  a  secret  interview 
with  Lord  Ross,  one  of  the  conspirators.* 
*•  D’Alone,”  says  her  noajesty,  whose  words 
we  give  literatim,  “brought  him  up  the  bake 
stiurs  to  the  eating  rome,  where  I  met  him 
alone.  He  delivered  me  the  letter,  and  said 
nothing,  so  I  told  him  what  Lord  Melvil 
wrote  ;  he  told  me  he  was  come  up  with  a 
design  to  discover  all  he  knew,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  his  honor  might  be  secured,  in  not  being 
made  an  evidence,  and  that  none  might  know 
he  spoke  to  me.  I  told  him  if  I  found  he 
dealt  with  me  as  he  promised,  I  would  give 
my  word  that  he  should  be  no  further  known 
in  it  than  he  would  himself.”  His  fastidious 
sense  of  honor  being  thus  satisfied  by  a  secret 
betrayal  instead  of  a  public  denunciation,  “  I 
ask’t  him,”  says  the  queen,  “to  tell  his 
story.”  He  said  that  Montgomery,  Annan- 
dale,  and  himself  had  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  “  As  for 
persons  here,”  he  continued,  “  he  could  name 
none  but  Ferguson,  whom,  he  assured  me, 
knew  all,  and  was  the  chief  manager  of  every¬ 
thing;  that  there  was  a  rising  intended  here, 
for  which  several  oflficers  were  gone  into  their 
intended  country.  He  remembered  none  of 
their  names  but  Oglethorpe.  He  said  the 
French  thought  themselves  secure  of  twelve 
aea  captains,  but  he  knew  not  their  names.” 

The  queen  records  a  second  meeting  with 
this  man  of  nice  honor.  The  account  of  it 
is  curious,  and  confirms  a  view  often  taken  of 
Queen  Mary’s  character — that  she  was  dry, 
firm,  and  sagacious  in  business  matters. 
“  When  he  came,”  she  says,  “  I  found  him 
much  changed.  He  endeavored  to  persuade 
me  all  was  o\'er;  that  they,  not  getting  a 
satisfactory  answer,  had  burned  their  papers, 
and  BO  the  whole  business  was  at  an  end. 
Assures  me  Ferguson  knew  nothing  of  the 
main  matter ;  that  I  had  mistook  him ;  for 
be  only  had  said  that  they  had  kept  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  but  it  was  only  of  private  mat¬ 
ters.  Her  majesty  offered  him  a  set  of 
queries,  to  which  she  desired  him  to  make 
signed  answers ;  but  the  man  of  fastidious 
honor  “  was  unwilling  his  hand  should  be 
seen — that  would  be  making  him  an  evi¬ 
dence.”  “  I  told  him,”  said  the  queen,  “  it 
should  be  by  none  but  me.”  After  much 
farther  shuffling,  “I  remember  not,”  says 
her  majesty,  “  particularly  what  I  said  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  to  let  him  know  that  I  did 
not  think  he  bad  kept  his  word  to  me,  which 
I  took  for  a  discharge  of  mine,”  and  so  a 

*  Printed  in  the  MtlwUU  Paper*,  484. 
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warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  him.  It 
appears  that  Ferguson  was  supposed  on  this 
occasion  to  have  betrayed  Rom,  for  we  find 
Sir  William  Lockhart  writing  about  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  forged  a  pass,  that  he  is  a 
dangerous  fellow,  and  “  is  certainly  with 
Fercfuson  and  those  rogues  who  cut  Ross’s 
throat.”* 

This  allusion  appears  to  have  been  directed 
against  a  certain  Neville  Paine,  whom  Sir 
William  desires,  in  the  following  amiable 
terms,  to  be  put  to  the  question.  “  I  should 
wish  to  have  some  meaths  to  take  measure 
by,  and  that  your  Grace  would  let  me  know 
if  you  have  any  considerable  presumptions 
against  people  here.  Thus  no  doubt  you 
may  have  them  from  Neville  Paine,  who  all 
men  knows  to  know  so  much  of  Ferguson 
and  those  here,  as  may  hang  a  thousand. 
But,  except  you  put  him  to  the  torture,  he 
will  shame  you  all.  Pray  you  put  him  in  such 
hands  as  will  have  no  pity  on  him  ;  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  men,  he  is  n  desperate 
cowardly  fellow.”f 

It  appears  that  Ferguson  made  a  narrow 
escape  on  this  occasion.  He  was,  in  fact, 
brought  face  to  face  with  justice,  but  his 
usual  invulnerability  did  not  desert  him. 
Among  the  papers  from  which  we  have  just 
been  citing,  there  is  an  official  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
saying  that  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  “  have  been  to-day  at  the  King’s 
Bench  here,  and  will  be  discharged  of  their 
bail  by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  perhaps 
sooner,  if  the  matters  alleged  against  them 
cannot  be  produced  in  court. ”J  And,  of 
course,  from  the  inscrutable  influences  which 
governed  the  destiny  of  the  plotter,  they 
were  not  produced,  and  he  was  off  again. 

Having  another  plot  or  two  yet  before  us, 
let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  Fergu¬ 
son’s  ecclesia.stical  career.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergyman,  Wodrow  tells  us,  that 
“at  London,  in  a  solemn  meeting,  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  alleged  that  Presbytery  was  a 
head  too  big  for  the  body.”  The  historian 
of  the  troubles  speaks  contemptuously  of  his 
clerical  powers,  because  “  he  used  his  pa¬ 
pers,”  or  preached  from  notes,  “  and  inclined 
to  make  extemporary  flights,  but  frequently 
faltered.”  He  became  a  warm  coadjutor 
and  personal  friend  of  John  Owen  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  preached  to  large  audiences  in 
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a  chapel  in  Moorgate.  Such  was  his  posi¬ 
tion  anterior  to  the  Revolution.  J  ust  before 
beginning  his  Jacobite  plots  he  issued  a  docu¬ 
ment  called  "  Robert  Ferguson’s  Apology 
for  hU  Transactions  these  last  Ten  Years 
both  in  England  and  Foreign  Parts.”  Some 
collectors  of  broad -sheets  possess  this  docu¬ 
ment,  which  is  impregnated  with  an  egotistic 
dulness  consonant  with  its  now  dingy  as¬ 
pect.  The  apologist  complains  that  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  l^ing  thrown  on  unhappy  junc¬ 
tures  of  time  may  have  rendered  him  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  censure  *'even  of  some  good 
men.”  He  solemnly  repents  of  his  “  over 
hasty  and  prejudicial  censure  of  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands 
now  by  law  established.’’  The  document 
appears  to  be  a  declaration  of  adherence  to 
the  Church.  He  complains  that  his  “  inno¬ 
cent,  though  heart’s  vindication,”  may  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  by  the  evil-minded  people  who 
flourish  in  this  wicked  world  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  these  words,  “  My  experience  of 
the  fatigue  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  which  I 
heartily  pray  for,  has  induced  me  to  fix  my 
resolution  of  setting  myself  apart  wholly  for 
the  service  of  God,  before  whose  altar  I  shall, 
by  His  grace,  endeavor  to  preserve  myself 
an  holy,  pure,  and  unspotted  sacrifice  for 
ever.”  A  year  had  not  passed  over  this 
resolution,  formed  probably  in  the  saddening 
solitude  of  his  comfortable  office  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  when  he  was  engaged  in  Montgomery’s 
plot. 

Anderson,  the  antiquary,  left  behind  him  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  papers.  Among 
these,  a  scrap  containing  a  list  of  pamphlets 
has  at  the  end,  in  Anderson’s  hand-writing, 
“The  above  list  is  writt  by  Ferguson  the 
famous  plotter  ;  it’s  bis  own  hand,  and  they 
are  a  list  he  gave  me  of  all  the  pieces  he 
ever  wrote  before  the  present  August  1712.”* 
The  list  of  pamphlets  is  divided  by  a  very 
solemn  partition.  First  come  “  Papers  which 
I  do  heartily  repent  the  having  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of.”  Among  these  are  The  Black  Box  ; 
No  Protestant  Plot  ;  The  Detection  of  the 
Murder  of  the  Eail  of  Essex,  and  several 
others.  Next  follow — “  Discourses  which  I 
have  published  since  God,  of  his  infinite  mer¬ 
cy  and  grace,  convinced  and  converted  me.” 

Among  these  is,  A  Discourse  showing 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  not  into 
England  in  favor  either  of  our  Religion  or 
OUT  Laws.  Another  shaft  discharged  in  the 


*  See  the  document  printed  in  Analecta  Seotiea, 
i.  202. 


same  direction  is  briefiy  called,  The  Depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  Dutch.  For  the  list  of  the  other 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  unknown,  and 
many  probably  not  worth  knowing,  we  must 
refer  the  curious  to  the  work  in  which  An¬ 
derson’s  paper  is  printed.  It  commemorates 
bis  books  written  on  religious  subjects.  Jus¬ 
tification  on  a  Satisfaction  ;  Of  Moral  Ftr- 
tue  and  Grace,  <kc. ;  and  Of  the  Interest  of 
Reason  in  Religion,  'fhese  books  bad  their 
hour  of  popularity  in  the  religious  world,  and 
were  discussed  and  criticised  by  divines  as  if 
their  author  were  a  meek,  pale  pastor,  who 
sat  twelve  hours  a-day  among  his  books, 
with  his  white  hair  smoothed  down  on  either 
side  of  his  calm  unworldly  brow,  and  knew  no 
more  of  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils, 
than  Parson  Adams  or  Dominie  Sampson. 
There  is  a  work  not  in  this  list  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Ferguson  on  authority 
quite  as  good  as  bis  own  ;  it  is  called  “  Eikon 
Basilike  Deulera,  the  portraiture  of  his  sa¬ 
cred  majesty  King  Charles  II.”  We  plead 
guilty  to  having  read  this  volume,  with  the 
view  of  finding  in  it  something  wherewith  to 
enliven  this  article,  but,  entirely  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  book  is  dull,  dry  malignity  through¬ 
out,  varied  with  blasphemy  and  indecency — 
commodities  of  no  use  to  us.  One  chapter 
keeps  up  the  old  fable  about  Monmouth’s 
birth,  under  the  heading,  “  On  his  Majesty’s 
falling  in  love  with  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  France ;  his  marrying  her,  and  having  a 
young  Prince  by  her,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Monmouth.” 

Among  the  pamphlets  set  down  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  plotter  after  he  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  and  converted,  one  is  A  Discourse 
against  the  Erecting  the  present  Bank.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  one  of  the  props  of 
King  William’s  government,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  the  plotter  desired  to  pull  it  away.  A 
parlimentary  party  was  embodied  against  it, 
but  it  gained  an  easy  victory.  Another  of  the 
convinced  and  converted  pamphlets  was 
called,  A  Letter  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  about  the  Manchester  Plot.  The  cot¬ 
ton  capital  of  the  present  day  was  then  the 
centre  of  Jacobite  Catholicism.  And  one 
who  charged  its  chief  citizens  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  gentry  with  a  desire  to  restore  the  ex¬ 
iled  house,  could  not  be  far  wrong.  Two 
scamps,  named  Lunt  and  Taafife,  following 
the  example  of  Oates  and  Bedlow,  engaged 
in  1694  to  prove  a  complete  and  consistent 
Lancashire  plot,  and  made  out  a  case  of  con¬ 
cealed  arms  and  other  indications  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  Taaffe,  who  had  been  a  Catholic 
priest,  discontented  with  the  reward  of  his 
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services,  resolved  to  trip  up  the  case  for  the 
Crown  when  the  trial  came  on,  and  befriend 
the  accused.  How  far  there  was  any  general 
foundation  for  the  charge  against  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  conspirators  it  might  be  difficult  now 
to  say.  But  Ferguson’s  efforts,  joined  to 
Taaffe’s  treachery,  brought  a  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion  t )  the  accused.  Ferguson’s  pamphlet 
was  a  defence  of  the  prisoners — a  pleading 
addressed  to  the  public  before  the  evidence 
was  adduced.  Tindal,  in  his  continuation  of 
Rapin’s  History,  tells  us  that  “  the  Popish 
mob  at  Manchester,  animated  by  reading 
Ferguson’s  paper — which  was  almost  in 
every  hand  in  that  county — had  resolved  to 
prevent  the  trials  of  the  prisoners  by  stoning 
the  King’s  evidence  to  death.  But  those 
who  knew  they  would  be  acquitted,  prevailed 
with  the  mob  to  forbear  the  execution  of 
that  inhuman  resolution  till  the  trials  were 
ended.  And  indeed,  no  sooner  were  the 
trials  over,  and  the  witnesses  leaving  the 
town,  but  the  mob  endeavored  to  atone  them 
to  death,  and  in  such  a  violent  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  manner  that  not  only  the  witnesses,  but 
a  gentleman  of  counsel  for  the  King,  the 
King’s  prosecutor,  and  the  King’s  clerk  in  the 
Crown  OGBce,  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.”*  Surely,  our  hero  had  full 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence. 

We  shift  the  scene  for  the  last  time.  It  is 
now  the  reign  of  “  Good  Queen  Anne.”  With 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  it  was  deemed  a  fit  time  for  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  Jacobites  to  the  new  settlement ;  and 
an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  in  favor  of 
all  the  Scottish  adherents  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  who  should  return  and  take  up 
their  abode  at  home,  as  loyal  subjects,  within 
a  time  limited.  The  number  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  persons  who  migrated  in  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  Continent  to 
Scotland,  professing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  indemnity,  but,  as  the  suspicious  asserted, 
making  it  the  shield  of  their  designs,  created 
considerable  alarm.  Lovat,  Sir  John  Mac- 
lean,  and  some  other  Highland  chiefs  of  sus¬ 
picious  note,  passing  to  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  were  conspicuous  in  the  migratory  group. 
The  Governor  of  Fort  William  received  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  clans  around  him  were  to  be 
gathered  for  a  vast  hunting-match,  or  driv¬ 
ing  of  the  deer — the  very  form  in  which  the 
insurrection  of  1715  began.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Jacobites  hoped  to  make  an 
effective  insurrection.  Documents  were  found 


*  Hittory,  i.  26(5. 


containing  musters  of  the  clans,  and  there  was 
an  understanding  that  the  court  of  France 
would  give  hearty  assistance  when  the 
internal  organization  was  complete.  The 
great  Duke  of  Berwick  was  spoken  of  as 
commander.  Some  commissions  and  letters 
of  credence  were  actually  issued  by  the  court 
of  St.  Germains,  to  persons  travelling  to 
Scotland,  though,  of  course,  documents  so 
extremely  dangerous  to  those  who  possessed 
them  would  not  be  very  numerous,  nor  would 
they  be  profusely  exhibited.  One  man  who 
possessed  some  of  these  documents,  and  al¬ 
so  a  secret  note  of  confidence  and  trust  from 
the  exiled  queen,  arrived  in  London,  and  came 
in  contact  with  Ferguson.  He  was  a  young, 
square-built,  clumsy,  good-natured  looking 
fellow,  with  a  frank,  unpolished  demeanor; 
yet  there  was  something  in  a  shifting,  watch¬ 
ful  eye,  and  even  in  the  unnecessary  profuse¬ 
ness  of  his  hearty  manner,  that  made  the 
visitor  apt  to  revise  the  first  impression  of 
his  character,  and  feel  less  easy  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  This  person  was  introduced  to  Fer¬ 
guson  by  a  citizen  of  London  named  Clerk, 
who  lived  near  the  Monument ;  “  and  though 
his  name  was  then  concealed  from  me,”  says 
Ferguson,  “  yet  I  was  made  acquainted  that 
he  was  one  who  had  not  only  many  friends 
in  Scotland,  but  that  he  reckoned  himself  se¬ 
cure  in  being  protected  by  some  of  the  chief- 
est  men  in  the  government  there.”  He  says 
elsewhere,  that  his  visitor  was  represented  as 
“a  man  of  bulk  and  grandeur.”  Ferguson 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  annoyed  by 
the  mystery  in  which  this  personage  con¬ 
cealed  his  identity  and  his  objects.  He  spoke 
largely  of  his  knowledge  of  all  plots  and  de¬ 
vices  that  had  been  suggested  for  forty  years. 
He  could  compromise  the  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  in  Britain,  and  knew  enough  to  bring 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  the  block  in  France. 
Still  the  stout,  young,  good-natured  stranger 
would  not  reciprocate,  or  afford  any  clue  to 
his  own  designs.  The  two  men  thoroughly 
distrusted  each  other.  In  some  scraps  of 
conversation  between  the  stranger  and  a 
friend,  who  had  accompanied  him,  the  latter 
was  strongly  recommended  to  consult  Fergu¬ 
son  as  an  able  and  knowing  adviser, "  though 
he  cautioned  him  not  to  trust  him  too  far ; 
because,  he  said,  he  knew  he  had  a  pension 
from  St.  Germains,  and  he  did  not  know  but 
he  might  have  a  pension  from  the  court 
here.”*  Ferguson  now  bent  his  whole  en- 
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ergies  to  the  discovery  of  this  provoking  mys¬ 
tery.  Rumors  were  afloat  about  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  :  he  saw  that  the  stranger  held 
the  wires,  and  he  must  get  them  into  bis  own 
hand.  His  eagerness  was  the  more  excited 
by  finding  that  the  stranger  had  to  slink 
noiselessly  one  morning  down  to  Gravesend 
in  a  boat,  and  thence  find  his  way  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Through  means  of  Clerk,  Ferguson 
got  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  fugitive.  It 
had  an  important  enough  appearance  to 
call  forth  an  answer.  That  answer  gave  Fer¬ 
guson  a  clue  to  a  conveying  point  in  the 
channels  through  which  the  stranger’s  mul¬ 
tifarious  correspondence  passed,  and  he  laid 
a  dexterous  trap  for  intercepting  all  his  let¬ 
ters.  The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mysterious  stranger 
turned  out  to  be  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort, 
better  known  as  Lord  Lovat.  But  this  was 
a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  revelations  of  the  correspondence.  It 
appears  that  when  Lovat  came  with  his  cre¬ 
dentials  from  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  they 
were  suspiciously  received  by  his  Highland 
friends.  They  would  not  trust  him ;  and  he 
resolved,  since  be  could  not  head  a  rising  in 
the  highlands,  to  use  the  documents  be  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  little  plot  of  private  vengeance. 
For  this  purpose  he  got  secret  access  to 
Queensbury  the  Commissioner,  and,  by  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  documents,  made  it  appear 
that  they  were  destined  for  the  Duke  of 
Atboll,  and  some  other  persons,  then  of  un¬ 
questionable  Revolution  principles.  Queens¬ 
bury,  when  this  story  was  told  to  him,  felt 
himself  possessed  of  a  portentous  secret, 
and  he  preserved  it  until  an  opportunity 
should  arrive  of  using  it  to  trip  up  Atholl 
and  his  friends,  and  plunge  them  into  dis¬ 
grace.  But  in  the  meantime  Ferguson  had 
discovered  the  whole  machination,  and, 
chuckling  at  his  superior  sagacity,  communi¬ 
cated  to  Atholl  a  warning  against  the  pitfall 
prepared  for  him.  Queensbury  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  ridicule,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  high  office.  The  revelation, 
though  it  was  in  some  measure  a  personal 
one,  alarmed  the  governments  both  of  Eng¬ 


land  and  Scotland.  No  one  doubted  that 
Ferguson  knew  more  than  be  chose  to  tell 
about  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  or  that 
he  would  have  been  himself  deep  in  this 
plot,  had  he  not  found  that  Lovat  was  un¬ 
true  to  its  authors.  He  was  rigorously  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  confronted  with  a 
more  candid  and  loquacious  intriguer.  Sir 
Thomas  Stewart,  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  in  his  machinations ;  and  we  are 
told,  on  official  authority,  that  Sir  Thomas 
“  fell  into  great  compliments  to  Ferguson, 
in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  ingen¬ 
uous.  He  put  Ferguson  in  mind  of  bis 
having  often  said  that  if  King  James  came 
back  he  would  put  a  rope  about  bis  neck, 
and  fall  down  at  bis  feet  to  ask  his 
pardon  ;  and  advised  him  now  that  they 
should  join,  and  both  together  fall  down  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  Queen’s  feet  and  beg 
her  pardon,  and  deserve  it  by  an  ingenuous 
confession but  this  was  not  the  method  in 
which  the  plotter  conducted  business. 

Ferguson  was  extremely  vain  of  thb  aflkir, 
and  he  published  an  account  of  his  conduct 
in  connection  with  it.  In  this  document,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  Act  of  Succession,  he  avowed 
that  his  reason  for  not  encouraging  the  Scot¬ 
tish  plot  was,  that  there  was  a  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  and  that  it  was  time  enough  to  per¬ 
form  his  duty  when  it  was  occupied  by  an¬ 
other  family.  This  in  itself  was  next  door 
to  treason,  “The  Lords,”  says  Tindal, 
“  were  highly  offended  with  Ferguson’s  pa¬ 
pers,  and  passed  a  severe  vote  against  those 
lords  who  had  received  such  scandalous  pa¬ 
pers,  and  had  not  ordered  him  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  which  they  directed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  do.  But  Ferguson  never  received 
the  least  punishment."  Of  course  not — the 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  strange  history 
would  have  been  utterly  spoiled  if  he  had. 

The  last  notice  we  find  of  our  hero  is,  in 
the  words  of  Wodrow  in  1713,  “  He  is  yet 
alive,  in  great  want,  and  upwards  of  ninetv 
years,  and  hath  nothing  but  what  be  begs.^’ 
He  died  in  1714. 
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The  English  Journal  of  the  present  day, 
in  those  of  its  forms  which  are  most  familiar 
and  most  acceptable  to  the  public,  is  a  skil¬ 
fully-blended  compound  of  the  pamphlet  and 
the  newspaper  proper,  and  these  two  prime 
elements  of  its  existence  have  varied,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  development  of  the  English 
press,  in  their  relative  quantity  and  potency, 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  position 
of  the  persona  who  were  its  periodical  histo¬ 
rians  or  instructors.  By  far  the  most  re¬ 
markable  period  in  the  early  history  of  the 
English  press,  as  distinguished  from  English 
literature  in  general,  is  that  which  dates  from 
the  irruption  into  print  and  action  of  those 
political  and  spiritual  differences  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  so  memorable 
an  epoch.  When  the  mutilated  Prtnne  had 
been  avenged  in  the  decapitated  Strafford, 
and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Laud,  was  held  captive  in  the  Tower, 
the  spirit  which  had  inspired  at  a  former  pe¬ 
riod  the  flying  and  persecuted  sheets  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Mar  Prelate,  found  a  free  embodiment 
in  the  pamphlet,  and  through  this  medium  it 
was  that  Milton  began  to  discharge  his 
scathing  and  riving  thunderbolts.  When,  a 
little  later,  the  nation  was  split  into  literally 
two  hostile  camps,  and  the  kingdom  became 
one  vast  battle-field,  no  wonder  that  the  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper,  to  which  converged  intelli¬ 
gence  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  attained 
a  new  importance,  and  was  among  the  indis- 
pensabilities  of  the  age.  Sometimes  the  news¬ 
paper  of  those  days  partook  slightly  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  current  news  which  it  com¬ 
municated  was  prefaced  by  a  slight  political 
essay,  in  a  tone  of  invective  or  disquisition : 
thus  Marchmont  Needham’s  paper,  The  Mer- 
curius  Politicus,  in  course  of  publication  this 
time  two  hundred  years,  generally  opens  with 
an  apology  for  a  leading  article  in  the  shape 
of  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  based  on  Roman  History,  the 
expulsion  of  Tarqdin,  and  so  forth  !  But  on 
the  whole,  the  newspaper-editor  and  the 
pamphleteer  were,  and  long  continued  to  be, 


different  persons  ;  and  indeed  the  history  of 
the  English  press  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
a  chronicle  of  the  flirtation  and  courtship  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet  up  to  their 
happy  betrothal  in  our  own  day.  When 
the  revolution  of  1688  once  more  brought 
freedom  to  the  press,  and  with  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  Defoes,  Addisons, 
Steeles,  and  Swifts,  occupied  themselves 
with  party  journalism,  the  marriage  between 
the  pamphlet  and  the  newspaper  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  consummated.  But  anon 
they  fly  asunder,  and  the  pamphleteer  drives 
his  mercenary  quill  in  Grubb  Street,  while 
the  newspaper-editor  seeks  for,  in  advertise¬ 
ments,  the  pecuniary  reward  of  a  prudent 
political  neutrality.  Then  comes  the  era  of 
the  political  letter,  culminating  the  famous 
compositions  of  Junius  : — the  newspaper  and 
the  pamphlet  not  yet  wedded,  but  evidently 
flirting  very  hard.  It  was  at  this  stage  of 
the  connection  that,  a  year  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  The  Time*,  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  found  the  British  newspaper 
press ;  nor  can  the  union  between  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  pamphlet  be  pronounced  to 
be  definitively  concluded  even  now,  for  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensively  circulated  of 
English  newspapers  still  appears  without 
leading  articles,  and  it  is  not  long  since  an 
eminent  writer  conveyed  his  political  lucu¬ 
brations  to  the  world  in  the  guise  of  Latter- 
Day - Pamphlets. 

John  Walter,  No  I.,  the  founder  of  The 
T’ime*  newspaper,  was  a  printer  in  London 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1783  ;  a  man  of  spec¬ 
ulative  and  determined  character,  who  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  becoming  the  Arkwright  of 
typography.  But  alas !  print  has  still  to  be 
“  composed  ”  in  the  old  and  painful  manner, 
letter  after  letter  has  still  to  be  “  picked  up” 
singly  and  placed  alongside  of  its  predeces¬ 
sor  by  the  human  fingers;  for  “  logography,” 
the  invention  which  Walter  No.  1.  patented 
and  partly  invented,  turned  out  not  to  be 
practicable  for  a  continuance.  “Logo¬ 
graphy,  in  Walter’s  hands,  was  to  super¬ 
sede  typography :  he  “  used  stereotyped 
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words  and  parts  of  words  instead  of  sep¬ 
arate  metal  letters a  plan  which  at  first 
sight  displays  many  obvious  advantages. 
Nor  did  he  surrender  it  before  he  had 
turned  out  many  a  sheet  of  print  by  it ; 
among  other  things,  three  years  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  Ihe  Daily  Unirersal  Register, 
begun  the  1st  of  January,  1785.  which,  like 
its  absorbent  and  successor.  The  Times,  is 
described  in  the  heading  as  "  printed  logo- 
graphically.”  The  name  of  the  Register  did 
not  suit,  there  being  already  so  many  publi¬ 
cations  bearing  that  title;  and  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1788,  it  was  renamed,  and  with  a 
loud  flourish  of  trumpets  issued  from  Print¬ 
ing-House  Square  under  the  designation 
which  has  made  it  famous  throughout  the 
earth — The  Times. 

We  have  had  before  us,  in  the  newspaper- 
volume  for  the  year  in  the  Museum  Library, 
a  stray  copy  of  the  number  of  the  leading 
journal  for  “  Thursday,  May  7,  1789,”  the 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  States- General 
in  Paris — that  “  baptism  of  democracy’’ — 
and  of  journalism,  its  symbol  and  organ.  It 
is  in  size  and  appearance  (two  leaves,  some¬ 
thing  like  an  old  Penny  Magazine,)  much  the 
same  as  its  contemporary,  The  Public  Ad¬ 
vertiser  (famous  as  the  vehicle  of  Junius), 
but  has  more  advertisements  than  the  latter. 
Walter  was,  at  this  time,  “Printer  to  the 
Customs,”  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  certain 
Government  air  which  pervades  his  paper. 
Although  there  are  no  leading  articles,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  a  few  lead* 
ing  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  begins  in 
quite  a  knowing  way  :  “  We  have  now  the 
best  authority  to  say  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  Cabinet,”  &c.  «Sic.  The  adver¬ 
tisements,  too,  have  an  official  look,  many  of 
them  emanating  from  the  “  Navy  Office.” 
There  are  some  of  books  by  “  Mrs.  Trim¬ 
mer,”  childhood’s  beloved  and  venerated 
name.  Mr.  Christie,  too,  is  to  sell  by  auc¬ 
tion,  at  a  brisk  rate,  articles  of  vertu,  in  his 
“  great  room,  Pall  Mall.”  Here  is  one  which 
might  appear  to-day  :  “A  gentleman,  liber¬ 
ally  educated,  who  is  perfectly  qualified  for 
an  editor  of  a  public  paper,  or  a  private  sec¬ 
retary,  and  who  can  give  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  both  in  point  of  character 
and  ability,  would  be  glad  of  employment 
in  any  part  of  England  and  Ireland.  Ad¬ 
dress,”  dec.,  to  which  the  ambitious  aspirant 
acutely  adds :  “  Having  been  accustomed  to 
political  controversy,  flatters  himself  he  could 
be  eminently  useful  at  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion  /”  There  is  a  column  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  each  speech  condensed  into  a  few 


lines.  And,  besides  the  ordinary  staple- 
news,  there  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
paper,  various  little  paragraphs  of  a  question¬ 
able  kind,  very  dangerous  in  those  days. 
Before  the  year  was  out,  Walter  found 
himself  in  Newgate,  for  “  a  libel  on  the 
Duke  of  York.”  In  the  February  of  1790, 
he  was  convicted  of  more  libels  on  royal 
children.  The  audacious  printer  (one  of  his 
subs)  bad  charged  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
“  with  having  so  demeaned  themselves  as  to 
incur  the  just  disapprobation  of  His  Majesty,” 
their  erracious  sovereign  and  parent :  times 
and  The  Times  are  rather  changed  since 
then,  good  reader,  are  they  not  ? 

These  were  not  Radical  libels,  however, 
but  were  probably  meant  to  support  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  royal  parent  with  rather  rebel¬ 
lious  children  ;  for  the  Walters  have  ever 
been  a  constitutional  family — a  constitu¬ 
tional,  yes,  and  an  independent  family. 
John  Walter,  No.  II.,  for  instance  (who 
died  some  five  years  ago,  as  “  of  Bearwood 
Hall,  Berks,”  leaving  “  personalty  valued 
for  probate  duly  at  90,000/.”),  became 
“  joint  proprietor  and  exclusive  manager  ” 
of  The  Times  at  the  beginning  of  1803 — 
bow  much,  according  to  his  own  account, 
did  be  not  lose  and  sufler  by  his  display  of 
independence  ?  Did  be  not,  at  the  very 
outset,  while  conscientiously  supporting 
“  men  in  power,”  refuse  from  them  “  con¬ 
tributions  calculated  to  produce  a  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  managing  the  concern,” 
although  these  were  “  offered  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,”  because,  “  by 
such  admission,  the  editor  was  conscious  he 
should  have  sacrificed  the  right  of  condemn¬ 
ing  any  act  which  he  might  esteem  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  welfare?”  For  1803 
was  not  1789.  There  had  been  the  P'rench 
revolution  in  the  interval ;  leading  articles 
had  grown  to  be  things  of  )K)wer,  and  the 
poets  Coleridge  and  Campbell  were  trying 
hard  to  write  them — Coleridge  in  The 
Morning  Post,  Campbell  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle.  Walter,  No.  I.,  though  with¬ 
drawn  from  The  Times,  and  despairing  of 
“  logography,”  still  printed  for  the  Customs, 
when,  with  honest  boldness,  Walter,  No. 
II.,  blamed  “  the  Catamaran  expedition,” 
and  did  not  shrink  from  reprobating  my 
Lord  Melville’s  delinquencies.  Whereon 
Walter  No.  I.  had  the  printing  for  the 
Customs  taken  from  him,  and  Walter  No. 
II.,  still  refusing  to  be  bribed,  was  subjected 
to  steady  persecution : — bis  packages  and 
papers  from  abroad,  so  important  in  a  time 
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of  war,  being  stopped  or  retarded  by  the 
officials.  Against  all  which,  like  a  deter¬ 
mined  laborious  Englishman,  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  Arkwrights  and  Brindleys  of 
the  preceding  century,  he  bore  up  doggedly 
and  snccessfully,  “  arranging  a  system  which, 
in  spite  of  the  authorities,  procured  him  in¬ 
formation  of  events  abroad,  often  before  the 
ministry  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
them  ”  So  that  he  announced  “  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Flushing  forty-eight  hours  before 
the  news  had  arrived  through  any  other 
channel,”  to  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  an 
admiring  public ! 

This  was  the  man,  and  these  were  the 
qualities  and  the  temper,  that  helped  to  raise 
The  Times  newspaper,  before  he  died,  to 
rank,  both  in  income  and  in  influence,  among 
the  powers  and  princip;ilitie8  of  the  world 
How  much  he  had  to  struggle  against,  and 
what  skill  and  energy  he  threw  into  the  con¬ 
test,  are  still  imperfectly  known ;  and  gladly 
would  we  forego  a  dozen  lives  of  Tom  Moore, 
and  such  like,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
John  Russell,  for  one  good  accredited  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Walter.  Everybody  remembers 
how,  when  not  far  from  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity,  he  was  found  alone  in  the  print¬ 
ing-room  in  bis  shirt  sleeves,  composing-stick 
in  hand,  diligently  setting  up  some  item  of 
important  foreign  news  which  had  just  ar¬ 
rived — the  workmen  being  out  of  the  way. 

“  Logography  ”  had  failed^,  but  the  improv¬ 
ing  energy  of  Walter  No.  I.  lived  in  Wal¬ 
ter  No.  II.  If  “composing”  could  not  be 
artiflcially  expedited,  press- work  might ;  and 
hence  that  application  of  steam  power  to 
the  process,  which,  gradually  developed, 
now  throws  off  10,000  copies  of  The  Thnes 
per  hour.  For  ten  years,  Walter  had 
struggled  against  the  hostility  of  the  press¬ 
men,  and,  “  on  the  very  eve  of  success,”  had 
to  abandon  the  further  working  of  his  model, 
from  a  failure  of  funds — his  very  father,  re¬ 
membering  “  logography,”  refusing  to  assist 
him  further. 

Mr.  Walter,  however,*  w’as  not  the  man  to  be 
deterred  from  what  he  had  once  resolved  to  do. 
He  gave  his  mind  incessantly  to  the  subject,  and 
courted  aid  from  all  quarters,  with  his  usual  mu- 
nitkence.  In  the  year  1814,  he  was  induced  by 
a  clerical  friend  in  whose  judgment  he  confided, 
to  make  a  fresh  experiment ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  machinery  of  the  amiable  and  ingenious 
Koenig,  assist^  by  his  young  friend,  Bauer,  was 
introduced — not,  indeed,  at  first  into  The  TSmes 
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office,  but  into  the  adjoining  premises,  such  cau¬ 
tion  being  thought  necessary,  from  the  threatened 
violence  of  the  pressmen.  Here  the  work  advanced, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  advice  of  the 
friend  alluded  to.  At  one  period  these  two  able 
mechanics  suspended  their  anxious  toil,  and  left 
the  premises  in  disgust.  After  the  lapse,  how¬ 
ever,  of  about  three  days,  the  same  gentleman 
discovered  their  retreat,  induced  them  to  return, 
showed  them  to  their  surprise  their  difficulty  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  work  still  in  progress.  The  night 
on  which  this  curious  machine  was  first  brought 
into  use  in  its  new  abode,  was  one  of  great  anx¬ 
iety  and  even  alarm.  The  suspicious  pressmen 
had  threatened  destruction  to  any  one  whose  in¬ 
ventions  might  suspend  their  employment — “de¬ 
struction  to  him  and  his  traps."  They  were  di¬ 
rected  to  wait  for  expected  news  from  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  was  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  Mr  Walter  went  into  the  press-room,  and 
astonished  its  occupants  by  telling  them  that 
"The  Timet  was  already  printed  by  steam  !  That 
if  they  attempted  violence,  there  was  a  force 
ready  to  suppress  it ;  but  that,  if  they  were  peace- 
I  able,  their  wages  should  be  continued  to  every 
one  of  them  till  similar  employment  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  a  promise  which  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
performed ;  and  having  so  said,  he  distributed  sev¬ 
eral  copies  among  them.  Thus  was  this  most 
hazardous  enterprise  undertaken,  and  success¬ 
fully  carried  through  ;  and  printing  by  steam,  on 
an  almost  gigantic  scale,  given  to  the  world. 

A  memorable  night  for  Walter  No.  IL! 

The  leading-article  department,  though  its 
style  was  probably  more  frank  and  pithy  than 
eloquent  and  elaborate,  and  far,  very  far, 
from  having  had  introduced  into  it,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  and  many-sounding  flow  which  is 
now  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  was 
carefully  cultivated  by  Walter  No.  11., 
from  the  beginning  of  his  management,  and 
that  it  did  not  fail  through  ineffectiveness,  is 
clear  from  the  exasperation  of  the  ministry 
in  the  affair  of  “  the  Catamaran  expedition,” 
and  the  delinquencies  of  the  distinguished 
North  Briton,  my  Lord  Melville.  Among 
the  earliest  of  Walter’s  editors  was  Dr. 
(now  or  afterwards  Sir  John)  Stoddart,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Hazlitt’s,  and  whose  more 
than  Ernulphian  execrations  of  Napoleon 
procured  him  the  soubriquet  of  Dr.  Slop. 
When  at  last  Stoddart’s  execrations  grew 
insanely  violent  and  loud — (let  certain  wri¬ 
ters  take  a  lesson  from  his  fate) — Walter 
civilly  gave  him  warning  (so  the  story  goes), 
with  offers  of  a  “  retiring  compensation,” 
but  the  consequent  diplomacies  were  cut 
short  by  Stoddart’s  starling  The  New  Times, 
in  which  he  cursed  editorially  without  any 
Uncle-Tobyism  to  check  him  ;  but  so  far  as 
success  with  the  public  went — to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  To  him  succeeded  Barnes — Thomas 
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Barnes,  once  at  Christ  Church  with  Leigh 
Hunt  (who  describes  him  as  in  after-life  ab¬ 
sorbed,  when  noton  duty,  “in  his  Fielding 
and  his  bottle  ”),  the  rival,  in  Greek,  of 
Bishop  Bloomfield  at  Cambridge,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  a  law-student  in  the  Temple.  This 
is  the  Baknks  to  whom  the  coarse  O’Con¬ 
nell  applied  the  neo- Homeric  epithet  of 
“gin  drinkingest” — the  Baknes  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  when  other  and  higher  names 
got  the  credit  of  early  eloquence  in  The 
Times,  he  might  have  justly  cried :  “  That 
thunder  is  mine.”  During  the  last  years  of 
the  continental  war,  when  Stoddart  was 
cursing  his  loudest,  Barnes  whs  writing 
acute  and  genial  criticism  on  our  chief  poets 
and  novelists  in  the  columns  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Champion ;  and  occasionally,  per¬ 
haps,  throwing  off  a  letter  a  la  Junius  to 
The  Times,  a  species  of  gratuitous  contri¬ 
bution,  which  Walter  much  encouraged. 
A  Literary  Reminiscent  of  those  years,  a 
part  proprietor  of  the  Champion  and  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  joyous  haunt  at  Sydenham, 
where  Tom  Hill  (Theodore  Hook’s  Tom 
Hill)  kept  open  house,  and  Baknes  was 
among  the  constant  visitors,  tells  some 
strange  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  future 
editor  of  The  Times.  How  once  he  was 
found  lying  on  Sydenham  Common,  deep  in 
a  wintry  night,  betwinkled  by  the  wintry 
stars,  his  futile  fingers  playing  with  the  snow, 
and  his  Bacchus- tied  tongue  fitfully  mum¬ 
bling  forth  an  expression  of  inability  “  to 
draw  the  sheets  over  him.”  How,  on  an¬ 
other  occasion — but  let  us  be  merciful  to 
departed  editorialism,  and  do  for  the  frailties 
of  this  journalistic  hero,  what  at  that  sad 
hour  he  fancied  he  could  not  do  for  himself 
— draw  the  sheets  over  them  ! 

From  casual  letter-writing  a  la  Junius, 
Barnes  was  promoted  to  reporting,  to  co¬ 
editorship  and  co-proprietorship,  and  died 
wealthy,  full  of  years  and  full  of  liquor,  in 
the  May  of  1841.  Casual  letter- writing, 
too,  first  introduced  to  Walter,  so  early  as 
the  year  1812,  a  contributor  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  The  Times,  and  through  it  upon 
English  politics.  Captain  Edward  Sterling 
by  name  and  designation.  He  was  an  Irish¬ 
man,  born  at  Waterford,  in  1773,  the  son  of 
a  well-to-do  Protestant  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  church,  had  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  eaten  his  terms  in  London, 
and  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Joining  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  he  never 
returned  to  the  bar,  but  further  volunteered 


into  the  Line  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Sinking  into  half-pay,  he  became  a  sort  of 
gentleman- farmer,  in  one  part  of  Britain  and 
another  ;  but  agriculture  could  not  engross 
this  “  impetuous  man,  full  of  real  energy,” 
and  at  last,  in  the  year  1812,  he  got  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  a  more  congenial  arena,  by  Walter’s 
acceptance  of  a  steady  series  of  “  powerful  ” 
letters  sent  by  him  to  The  Times  under  the 
signature  of  Velus.  The  connexion  thus 
begun  grew  closer  and  deeper  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  until  about  the  year  1830,  when  he 
became  the  chief  writer  in  The  Times.  “A 
stout  broad  gentleman,”  Carltle  describes 
him,  “  perpendicular  in  attitude,  rather  show¬ 
ily  dressed,  and  of  gracious,  ingenious,  slight¬ 
ly  elaborate  manners.  Captain  Edward  Ster¬ 
ling,  as  we  formerly  culled  him,  had  now 
quite  dropped  the  military  title,  nobody,  even 
of  his  friends,  now  remembering  it ;  and  was 
known,  according  to  his  wish,  in  political  and 
other  circles,  us  Mr.  Sterling,  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  of  some  figure ;  over  whom  hung, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  mysterious  nimbus  as  the 
principal,  or  one  of  the  principal  writers,  in 
The  Times,  which  gave  an  interesting  chi¬ 
aroscuro  to  his  character  in  society.  A  po¬ 
tent,  profitable,  but  somewhat  questionable 
position ;  of  which,  though  he  affected,  and 
sometimes  with  anger,  altogether  to  disown 
it,  and  rigorously  insisted  on  the  rights  of 
anonymity,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  take  the 
honors,  too  ;  the  private  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  were  very  undeniable ;  and  his  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  clubs,  and  occasionally  in  higher 
quarters,  was  a  good  deal  modelled  on  the 
universal  belief  in  it.”  He  lived  in  style  at 
Knightsbridge,  spending  his  days  at  the 
clubs,  and  his  nights  at  the  desk.  Among 
his  sons  was  a  man  of  genius,  the  late  la¬ 
mented  John  Sterling,  whose  biography  by 
Carlyle  contains  many  interesting  notices  of 
the  father,  and  the  latter  is  thus  belter  known 
to  us  than  any  of  his  fellow -laborers  in  the 
enriching  vineyard  of  The  Times.  Carlyle’s 
impression  of  him  is  summed  up  in  the  soubri¬ 
quet  of  Captain  Whirlwind  ; — “  an  amazingly 
impetuous,  hasty,  explosive  man,  this  Cap¬ 
tain  Whirlwind,  as  1  used  to  call  him !”  And 
yet,  “  great  sensibility  lay  in  him,  too ;  a  real 
sympathy  and  affectionate  pity  and  softness, 
which  he  had  an  over-tendency  to  express 
even  by  tears — a  singular  sight  in  so  leonine 
a  man.”  He  drove  about  to  the  clubs,  talked 
and  listened,  gathering  up  the  feeling  of  the 
day.  Then  he  came  home,  perhaps,  to  a 
pleasant  dinner-party,  none  the  worse  in  his 
eyes  if  an  “  Irish  Lord  ”  were  there  to  grace 
the  board.  “At  one  in  the  morning,  when 
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all  had  vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was 
kindled  in  his  library  ;  and  there  twice  or 
thrice  a-week,  for  a  three  hours’  space,  he 
launched  his  bolts  which  next  morning  were 
to  shake  the  world.”  This  was,  or  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  from  1830  to  1840,  the  'fhun- 
derer  of  The  Times  newspaper. 

If  you  dip  into  the  file  of  The  Times  about 
the  date  of  the  “  Manchester  massacre”  or  Pe- 
terloo,  you  will  find  the  tone  of  the  leading  ar¬ 
ticles  strictly,  but  not  sternly,  constitutional. 
Demagogic  radicalism  and  Henry  Hunt  it 
abhors ;  but  it  is  strong  for  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  anxious  that  no  improper  violence 
be  done  to  citizens  obeying  the  law,  whatever 
their  opinions.  The  little  sheet  of  1789  has 
grown,  in  some  thirty  years,  into  a  large  one, 
which  latter  has  an  opulent  show  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  the  columns  altogether  testify 
to  a  careful  and  vigilant  editorship,  and  a  co¬ 
piousness  of  contribution,  reporting,  and  cor¬ 
respondence.  Dip  again,  some  ten  vears  far¬ 
ther  on,  and  the  two  leaves  have  become  four, 
and  everything  is  on  an  expanded  scale.  But, 
above  all,  the  tone  is  altered  from  one  of  anx¬ 
ious  constitutionalism  to  one  of  fierce,  unbend¬ 
ing  radicalism ;  it  is  the  Captain  that  is  at 
work,  “  storming  along  ”  for  reform  “  ten 
thousand  strong.”  Five  years  more,  with 
the  accession  of  Peel’s  first  ministry,  and 
what  is  this  ?  “  We  ”  are  conservative  now, 

and  support  Sir  Robert  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  :  it  is  the  Captain  again,  who  has  wheeled 
round,  and  charges  against  those  whom  once 
he  led  !  The  Times,  for  many  years,  bad 
been  an  able  and  an  influential  paper,  but  it 
was  with  its  sqpport  of  the  Reform  Bill  that 
it  first  became  the  Leading  Journal,  and  great 
was  the  lamentation  and  indignation  through¬ 
out  the  land  at  so  sudden  and  important  a  de¬ 
fection.  Was  the  Captain  the  cause  or  mere¬ 
ly  the  instrument?  Had  not  Walter  and 
Barnes,  as  well  as  he,  become  conscious  of  the 
actual  impotence  and  intrinsic  feebleness  of 
the  Whigs  ?  Already,  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
the  paper  had  declared  against  the  New 
Poor  Law.  Walter,  who  had  offered  wages 
without  work  to  his  mutinous  pressmen,  and 
had  behaved  so  handsomely  to  Dr.  Slop, 
was  not  the  man  to  approve  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  ;  and,  while  he  lived.  The  Times 
carried  on  a  war  against  that  measure,  not  only 
steady,  but  successful,  although  the  success 
arrived  only  when  Walter  was  leaving  the 
world.  Honor  to  him  for  this,  and  to  the 
Captain  for  the  powerful  pen,  almost  whose 
last  journalistic  effort  was  a  series  of  vivid  ar¬ 
ticles  in  favor  of  the  Factory  Bill.  There  is 
a  cock-and-a-bull  story  in  Miss  Martineau’b 


recent  History  of  England  about  The  Times, 
in  connexion  with  the  New  Poor  Law : — 
How  its  support  of  the  measure  had  been 
promised  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  how, 
the  morning  after  the  introductory  debate, 
London  was  surprised  by  finding  in  its  col¬ 
umns  a  fierce  attack  on  the  details  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill,  and  how  somebody  imme¬ 
diately  went  and  bought  The  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  to  make  it  an  organ  of  defence.  Any  one 
who  will  turn  to  the  file  of  The  Times,  will 
find  that  this  is  inaccurate.  Its  opposition  to 
the  Poor  Law  had  none  of  the  suddenness 
Miss  Martineau  describes,  but  was  gradual 
i  and  guarded,  though  waxing  fierce  enough 
with  time.  The  transfer  of  The  Chronicle 
may  have  really  taken  place,  and  all  this,  no 
doubt,  operated  on  the  tactics  of  The  Times, 
which  lost  many  of  its  subscribers  by  the 
sudden  support  of  Peel;  though  the  loss 
was  but  a  temporary  one.  Henceforth  The 
Times  was  not  liberal  solely,  but  liberal-con¬ 
servative  ;  and  the  relation  of  these  two  el¬ 
ements  of  its  politics  to  each  other  have  va¬ 
ried  with  seasons  and  with  persons. 

Barnes  died  in  1841  ;  about  the  same 
time  the  Captain’s  connection  with  The 
Times  seems  to  have  slackened  or  almost 
ceased  ;  and  now  it  is  said  to  have  been 
that  the  influence  of  the  present  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  gave  it  a  slightly  Tractarian  and  Toryish 
bias,  which  was  not  long  maintained.  From 
this  time  onward,  the  grand  feature  which 
recommends  The  Times,  namely,  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  grew  more  and  more  striking. 
While  everybody’s  opinion  was  pretty  fair¬ 
ly  scanned  and  judged,  everybody  was  quiz¬ 
zed  ;  Sir  Robert  himself,  with  his  buff  waist¬ 
coat  and  pompous  ways,  by  no  means  escap¬ 
ing.  This  levity,  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
The  Times,  supported,  of  course,  by  copious 
information,  by  unquestionable  talent,  and 
by  a  style  of  constant,  though,  perhaps,  too 
elaborate  felicity,  are  the  best  merits  of  the 
leading  journal.  Better  far  to  quiz  than  to 
puff.  Better  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  as 
man  and  circumstances  vary,  than  to  be 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  some  clique,  or 
party,  or  faction,  or  ministry.  Let  us  not 
know,  when  we  take  it  up,  what  our  paper 
is  going  to  say.  And  this  can  be  asserted 
only  of  The  Times  ;  in  consideration  of  this, 
all  its  errors  and  vagaries  are  pardoned. 

Old  Walter,  too,  was  carried  to  the  grave 
in  the  summer  of  1847  : — from  the  Catama¬ 
ran  expedition  and  mv  Lord  Melville’s  de¬ 
linquencies  exposed,  jown  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  many  things  had  he  borne 
and  done.  The  present  management  of  The 
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Timet  (and  in  all  that  follows  we  speak 
wholly  from  hearsay,  so  let  “  it  be  said*’  be 
constantly  interpolated,)  is  vested  in  “young 
Delaine,”  son  of  that  “old  Delaine”  who 
left  The  Timet  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gladstone  and  Company,  to  set  The 
Chronicle  on  its  legs  again,  it  having  fallen 
upon  its  face,  in  spite  of  its  support  of  the 
New  Poor  Law !  What  is  the  precise  func¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  a  gentlemanly 
man  of  dignified  demeanor  who  passes  in  po¬ 
litico-social  circles  as  the  editor  of  The  Timet, 
who  silenced  the  badgering  Cobden  when  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  came  erst  from  the  West  Indian 
isles  afar,  who  has  eaten  his  terms  in  the 
Temple,  and  written  letters  to  the  great 
Journal  that  now  he  is  said  to  edit, — by 
what  name  shall  he  be  rightly  called  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  Ttas,  chief  of  the  reporters,  a 
cheery  old  gentleman  of  seventy,  great  in 
Greek,  wooden-spoon  at  Cambridge,  slayer 
of  Brougham’s  Demosthenet,  editor  of  The 
Evening  Mail — Tvas  (they  say)  has  seen 
election-scenes  in  his  day,  has  known  what  it 
is  to  fall  suddenly  sick,  and  walk,  like  Wao- 
GETT  or  Achilles,  silent  by  the  shore  of  the 
many-sounding  sea.  Let  not  Macdonald, 
the  North  Briton,  principal  “  outsider,”  who 
reports  all  dinners  and  executions,  in  whose 
numbers  Crystal  Palace  lives  one  day  more, 
who  has  received  a  precious  autograph  of 
thanks  from  the  Prince  Consort  himself — let 
not  Macdonald  go  without  his  fame;  or  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  man  of  all  work ;  or  Mr. 
'riioRXTON,  writer  of  the  Summary ; /or^/sjue 
Ggat  fortitque  Clonnthut !  Shades  of  Paul 
and  Virginia  !  watch  tenderly  over  young 
Bailey  in  yonder  sunny  isle :  why  did  he 
leave  us  ? — he  whose  sonorous  sentence  was 
like  the  trumpet’s  blast,  the  clear  music  of 
Virgil  ever  deftly  interposed  the  while; 
Ferozeshah  and  Gujerat  were  fought  again 
in  his  leader;  but  laudari  a  laudato  viro 
was  too  much  for  Earl  Grey,  and  young 
Bailey  is  now  Secretary  at  the  Mauritius. 
Meagher,  Paris  correspondent,  was  once 
Paymaster  of  the  Spanish  Legion,  and  now 
is  paid  instead  of  paying.  Better  is  “  own 
correspondence  ”  at  Berlin,  0  Fillmore, 
than  many  translations  of  Faust.  Not  to 
the  pleasant  Mauritius,  had  Earl  Grey  his 


will,  but  to  some  dreary  spot  of  torture, 
would’st  thou  be  sent,  O  Bob  Lowe,  whose 
hair  is  white  as  the  Australian  fleece  thou 
loudly  dost  demand  shall  be  preserved  ;  once 
thou  didst  plead  causes  in  Australia,  now 
thou  pleadest  the  Australian  cause  in  Eng¬ 
land  :  than  thee  no  sincerer  writer  has  the 
Leading  Journal — why  did  not  Oxford  let 
thee  profess  to  it  Political  Economy  ?  Great 
is  the  voice  of  Ward  on  sanitary  matters: 
when  he  speaks  in  anger,  the  sewers  urge 
their  liquid  filth  more  swiftly  to  the  Thames, 
the  Board  of  Health  turns  unwell ;  and  he 
writes  in  The  Quarterly  Review.  When 
OxENFORD  enters  his  private  box — he  that 
wrote  A  Day  well  Spent,  who  expounded 
Dante  and  Rousseau,  Rabelais,  and  Plato, 
in  The  Foreign  Review,  the  translator  of 
many  things  from  the  German — then  the 
manager  trembles :  were  there  but  two  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  pit,  Thalia  and  Melpomene  would 
exert  themselves ;  for  he  writes  the  notices  in 
The  Times.  The  critic  of  critics,  of  pure 
Caucasian  blood,  Samuel  Philips,  found  fa¬ 
vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  had 
not  semi-Catholicism  infected  him  in  Ger¬ 
many  :  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Carlyle  have 
heard,  unresponsive,  their  doom  pronounced 
by  him :  but  he  had  better  have  let  Thack¬ 
eray  alone.  Palmerston  has  fallen ;  worse 
than  the  possible  broadsides  of  the  British 
fleet  at  Athens  was  the  bombardment  of 
Palmerston  by  The  Times.  Who  was  the 
engineer-in-chief  ?  Henry  Reeve,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  De  Tocquevillb,  clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council?  Did  Lord  Lansdowne  once  re¬ 
prove  him  for  anonymous  battery  of  a  Maj>- 
esty’s  minister  ?  A  greater  is  still  to  come. 
Barnes  is  gone,  and  the  Captain ;  young 
Bailey  plies  his  quill  at  the  Mauritius ;  who 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  named  their  successor 
— that  had  once  a  cure  of  fifty  village  souls, 
j  and  numbers  now  bis  audience  by  the 
hundred  of  thousand,  who  rules  in  The 
Christian  Remembrancer,  who  does  not,  like 
j  the  old  Jove,  spare  his  bolts  lest  he  should 
have  none  left — whose  blended  smile  and 
frown  dark-gladden  the  world  of  clubs — 
whose  thunder  is  mixed  with  laughter  ?  It 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  of  Guilford- 
street,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
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We  left  Aden  on  the  28th  of  July  last,  sea  inundated  the  cabin,  and  fairly  drove  all 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  up  its  inmates  on  deck.  A  general  impression 
to  the  4  th' of  July,  we  had  favorable  weather,  prevailed  that  the  ship  was  going  down; 
the  monsoon  accompanying  us  and  driving  which  was  not  a  little  aided  by  a  succession 
us  along  under  reefed  fore-sail,  and  half  of  heavy  seas,  into  which  she  plunged,  and 
steam,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  knots  an  dipped,  and  rolled  in  a  very  alarming  man¬ 
hour,  a  tremendous  sea  following  os.  ner.  The  change,  from  going  before  the  gale 

Our  ship  was  long  and  low,  and  rolled  to  breasting  it,  was  most  extraordinary  ;  the 
heavily,  having  in  our  voyage  from  8uez  con-  force  and  fury  of  the  wind — although  in  re¬ 
sumed  the  greater  part  of  her  fuel,  which  ality  no  greater  than  before — seemed  increas- 
the  stores  at  Aden  were  not  in  a  condition  to  ed  tenfold,  and  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
replenish.  The  south-west  monsoon  renders  before  we  got  our  head  off  shore.  We  then 
the  whole  western  coast  of  India  a  dangerous  cast  the  lead;  and,  finding  only  eight  fa- 
lee>shore,  and  to  be  caught  on  it,  in  thick  thorns,  the  captain  decided  on  deepening  our 
weather,  in  a  steamer,  without  plenty  of  water,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
coal,  is  to  find  one’s  self  in  a  very  serious  to  get  up  our  full  steam.  This,  after  the 
predicament.  That  our  captain  thought  so  thorough  drenching  of  the  engine-room,  was 
was  very  evident.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  no  easy  matter.  However,  in  about  half  an 
afternoon  we  had  struck  soundings  in  fifty  hour,  she  was  got  under  the  most  steam  we 
fathoms  ;  at  four  we  were  shoaling  our  water  could  raise  ;  and  we  then  began  to  breast 
fast,  with  wind  increasing,  sea  running  high,  the  opposing  billows  at  the  rate  of  about 
and  the  atmosphere  so  thick  that  standing  two  knots  an  hour. 

near  the  binnacle  one  could  hardly  see  the  For  the  previous  three  days  we  had  had  no 
funnel.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  the  cap-  observation,  and  we  were  therefore  doubtful 
tain  became  nervous.  By  seven  we  had  of  our  latitude.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
shoaled  to  sixteen  fathoms.  “  I  wish  we  say  whether  we  were  to  the  northward  or 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lights,”  said  be,  southward  of  our  port.  In  this  uncertainty 
forgetting  that  if  we  did — so  thick  was  the  we  passed  the  night,  the  gale  increasing,  and 
haze — they  must  have  been  under  the  gib-  the  sea  high  in  proportion.  Our  ship  being 
boom  end.  ’I'he  rain  poured  in  torrents,  ac-  light,  rolled  gunwale  under,  and  occasionally 
companied  by  tremendous  squalls  from  the  sh^ipped  green  seas  “  over  all” — as  the  sailors 
south-south-west.  “  You  had  better  ease  term  it — which  gave  all  us  landsmen  no 
the  steam,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  he  to  the  first  trifling  alarm.  As  the  day  broke,  a  change 
lieutenant,  “and  round  her  to  for  the  night.”  took  place  for  the  better;  and,  ere  the  sun 
“  Aye,  aye !”  down  went  the  helm,  and  in-  had  risen,  a  range  of  hills  was  seen  on  our 
stead  of  wearing,  which  would  have  been  port-beam,  showing  their  rugged  outline  clear 
the  more  prudent  course,  the  vessel  was  thus  and  distinct  against  the  gleam  of  the  dawn, 
brought  head  to  wind.  During  this  opera-  On  making  the  land  out,  we  ran  towards  it, 
tion,  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  starboard  paddle-  in  order  to  identify  the  locality,  and  soon 
box  and  swept  the  deck,  rushing  in  formida-  discovered  that  we  were  about  thirty  miles 
ble  cascades  down  the  main  hatch  into  the  to  the  southward  of  Bombay,  off  a  place 
engine-room,  and  very  nearly  extinguishing  called  Chowl.  We  therefore  shaped  our 
the  fires.  The  steam  generated  by  so  much  course  for  the  harbor,  nnd  ere  long  caught  a 
water  coming  in  contact  with  the  blazing  fur-  glimpse  of  the  floating  Lights  and  stationary 
naces,  rolled  up  the  hatchway  in  volumes  of  Light-house,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
white  vapor,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the  Bombay  Harbor.  By  seven  o’clock  we  were 
night,  made  us  all  fancy  that  some  terrible  at  anchor  off  the  dockyard  of  Bombay, 
explosion  had  taken  place  below  ;  the  same  Few  people  in  England  are  aware  of  the 
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beauty  of  Bombay  Harbor.  I  know  of  no 
port  that  equals  it  except  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
18  not  only  more  extensive  and  more  pictu¬ 
resque,  but  more  landlocked.  In  heavy  gales 
from  the  south-south-east,  Bombay  harbor  is 
entirely  unprotected  ;  and,  in  1837,  several 
large  ships  were  stranded  and  lost  in  a  hur¬ 
ricane  from  that  quarter.  Fortunately,  such 
occurrences  are  rare ;  and,  up  to  the  present 
year,  no  similar  event  has  taken  place. 

Let  us  now  step  ashore,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Apollo  bunder,  amongst  a  throng  of  native 
boats  and  a  crowd  of  native  boatmen,  whose 
discordant  cries  and  yells  recall  vividly  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  Babel.  From  natives 
of  every  country,  and  every  isle  of  the 
countless  archipelagoes,  these  unintelligible 
sounds  proceeded.  They  were  vociferated 
in  tones  that  put  to  shame  the  garrulous 
noisiness  of  Billingsgate,  Naples,  or  Lisbon, 
probably  the  three  most  noisy  stairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Once  on  the  bunder,  or  pier — a  roomy,  i 
commodious  landing-place,  armed  with  half- 
a-dozen  long  fifty-six  pounders — I  jumped 
into  a  friend’s  Brougham  :  and,  in  twenty 
minutes,  find  myself  on  the  top  of  Malabar 
Hilh  in  a  villa,  or  bungalow,  abounding  with 
every  comfort  compatible  with  the  climate  of 
this  latitude.  The  view  from  this  spot — 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  bay  below — is  extensive  and  picturesque, 
and  presents  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of 
Naples  from  Posilipo.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  heat  is  great,  but  much  modified  by 
the  strong  south-west  wind,  which,  however, 
bears  so  much  moisture  on  its  wings,  as  to 
make  the  whole  island  one  vast  vapor- bath, 

A  drive  through  the  ill-constructed  streets 
of  the  fort  and  native  town  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
houses  are  slenderly  built,  but  from  their  gay 
and  bright  coloring,  and  their  great  irregu¬ 
larity,  offer  many  tempting  bits  for  an  artist. 
Nearly  all  the  shops  are  without  windows  ; 
and  here  may  be  seen  in  unlimited  profusion, 
not  only  the  piece  goods,  hardware,  woollens, 
and  crockery  of  Europe,  but  all  the  countless 
productions  of  the  gorgeous  East,  in  endless 
variety.  In  one  are  exposed  the  vivid  and 
tasteful  tapestries  of  Persia,  with  the  gilded 
bottles,  inlaid  bubble- hubbies,  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  silver-mounted  hookahs  of  that 
country  :  in  another,  the  rich  silks,  the  splen¬ 
did  toys,  and  cool-mats  of  China ;  in  another, 
the  carpets  of  Cabool  and  Herat,  the  gold- 
mounted  sabres  of  Beloochistan,  and  the 
embroidered  shawls  of  Delhi  and  Cashmere  ; 
in  another,  the  gorgeous  Kincaubs,  brocades, 
and  tissues  of  Surat;  here,  a  keen-eyed 


shroff,  or  native  banker,  sits  cross-legged, 
enthroned  on  bags  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop¬ 
per  coin  ;  there,  a  lusty  Banian  is  enveloped 
in  half-open  sacks,  and  dishes  of  every  sort 
of  grain.  In  one  quarter  are  piled  ponde¬ 
rous  bales  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Leeds  manufactures ;  in  another,  the  ware¬ 
houses  groan  with  wooden  chests  of  opium, 
camphor,  spices,  and  other  odoriferous  com¬ 
modities  ;  among  which,  the  odious  assafcetida 
fails  not  to  assert  its  disagreeable  superiority. 

The  population  is  as  varied  as  the  articles 
exposed  for  sale,  and  a  crowded  street  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  eye  as  florid  and  brilliant  a 
whole  as  a  bed  of  tulips.  Were  another 
Paul  Veronese  to  arise  to  delight  the  world 
with  his  many-hued  productions,  what  a  field 
would  Bomtey  present  to  his  pencil !  It  was 
said  of  him,  with  truth,  that  he  painted  not 
with  ordinary  colors,  but  with  tints  derived 
from  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  ruby, 
and  the  sapphire ;  and  in  painting  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  Bombay,  those  vivid  colors  would 
be  indispensable.  The  Oriental,  with  few 
exceptions,  dresses  with  taste  and  elegance; 
the  Hindoo,  in  his  spotless  vest  of  the  purest 
white,  with  his  turban  of  crimson,  scarlet,  or 
yellow ;  the  Mussulman,  with  equally  clean 
vestments,  but  with  turban  of  a  soberer  dye; 
the  Parsee,  in  his  crimson  cap,  which,  with¬ 
out  being  picturesque,  is  striking  ;  the 
Affghan,  with  his  flowing  ringlets,  sable 
beard,  and  fair  complexion  ;  the  Persian  in 
his  robe  of  striped  silk  and  Astracan  lamb¬ 
skin  cap ;  the  swarthy  Arab,  in  his  head¬ 
dress  of  flowing  silk,  with  long  and  pendant 
fringe ;  the  Scindian,  in  his  becoming  cap, 
that  gives  every  peasant  the  air  of  a  prince ; 
the  diminutive  Malay,  in  his  national  costume; 
the  quaint  Chinese,  in  his  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat; — all  throng  the  thoroughfares  in 
perfect  independence  of  the  tyrant  fashion  ; 
which  in  European  cities  clips  the  wings  of 
exuberant  taste,  and  reduces  whole  popula¬ 
tions  to  one  sombre  and  monotonous  hue. 
The  brilliant  rays  of  a  midday  sun  show  all 
those  iridescent  tints  to  great  advantage,  and 
no  collection  of  butterffies  surpasses  the 
denizens  of  Bombay  in  variegated  splendor. 
A  few  squalid  half-naked  figures  are,  of 
course,  to  be  seen  among  this  motley  crowd ; 
but  the  general  effect  is  hardly  marred  by 
their  intrusion.  However  various  in  race  and 
appearance,  cne  sole  and  single  object  ani¬ 
mates  this  moving  mass  ;  one  sole  and  single 
idea  occupies  their  thoughts ;  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  money.  They  are  all  tra¬ 
ders.  No  Oriental,  having  once  amassed 
money,  sits  down  to  enjoy  it  quietly.  No 
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such  thing  as  retiring  from  business  is  known 
or  thought  of.  Enormous  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  in  Bombay  by  trade,  and 
so  keen  is  the  commercial  ardor,  that  it 
generally  devours  all  the  other  passions  of 
existence.  The  opium  trade  with  China  has 
been  one  fruitful  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Bombay  merchant,  and  the  immense  riches 
attributed  to  the  Parsee  knight.  Sir  Jamsetiee 
Jeejeebpoy,  are  entirely  derived  from  it.  He 
has  made  a  noble  use  of  his  money ;  and 
the  public  establishments  suggested  by  his 
philanthropy,  erected  by  his  bounty,  and 
endowed  by  his  muniOcence,  proclaim  loudly 
to  the  world,  not  only  his  unbounded  com¬ 
mand  of  money,  but  his  splendid  applica¬ 
tion  of  it.  He  is  reported  to  have  given 
away,  within  the  last  ten  years,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  works  of  permanent  utility.  I 
know  no  recorded  example  of  similar  genero¬ 
sity,  during  life,  in  any  individual  in  Europe. 

The  Parsees  are  perhaps  the  most  ener¬ 
getic,  enterprising,  and  speculating’  people 
in  the  East.  Generally  connected  with  some 
European  mercantile  house  as  brokers,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  accumulate  consider¬ 
able  sums,  which  subsequently  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  applied  to  save  their  employ¬ 
ers  from  ruin.  The  Parsee  community  may 
consist  of  about  fifty  thousand,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
A  few  go  out  to  service  as  coachmen  and 
butlers,  but  not  one  is  to  be  met  with  either 
in  the  army  or  the  police  force.  Next  in  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  Parsees  come  the  Hindoos, 
who  outnumber  them  sixfold.  Education  is 
making  great  strides  amongst  this  class,  and 
the  literature  of  the  West  is  fast  superseding 
the  fables  of  the  East.  The  Brahmins  in 
Bombay  are  falling  rapidly  into  disrepute, 
and  the  true  theories  of  material  philosophy 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  senseless  doc¬ 
trines  of  their  ancestors.  As  their  minds 
become  enlightened,  the  Hindoos  naturally 
and  necessarily  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
fathers;  for  which,  however,  they  decline  to 
substitute  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 
Next  in  number  to  the  Hindoos  stand  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  who,  however,  are 
anything  but  unanimous  in  their  doctrines. 
The  Sheeah,  the  Soornee,  the  Khojah,  the 
Mehmon,  the  Borah,  the  Mussulman  from 
the  Deccan,  and  he  from  the  Konkan,  have 
all  some  distinctive  Shibboleth,  but  agree  in 
the  two  great  points  of  Mahometanism — the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  Mahomet’s 
mission  as  his  prophet. 


The  Portuguese  or  native  Christians  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
Bombay  ;  thousands  of  temporary  sojourners 
add  variety  even  to  this  variegated  mass. 
Armenians,  Jews,  Persians,  Scindians,  Aff- 
ghans,  Beloochees,  Cashmerians,  Bengalese, 
Madrassees,  Chinese,  Malays,  Arabs,  are  to 
be  met  with  at  every  turn.  The  rich  Par¬ 
sees,  Hindoos,  and  Mussulmans  drive  about 
in  very  elegant  equipages,  chiefly  procured 
from  London  or  Liverpool ;  for  the  art  of 
carriage- building  is  not,  as  in  Calcutta,  one 
of  those  brought  to  perfection  in  Bombay. 
The  English  settled  here  are  a  mere  handful 
in  point  of  numbers,  although  they  are  the 
motive  and  regulating  power  of  the  whole 
of  the  other  machinery.  They  consist  ex¬ 
clusively  of  temporary  residents,  members  of 
the  two  services,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  mercantile  profession.  No 
settler  or  colonist  is  to  be  found  here.  All 
hope  to  lay  their  bones  in  England,  and, 
with  this  feeling  predominant  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish  breast,  it  is  clear  that  not  much  perma¬ 
nent  interest  for  India  can  be  entertained  by 
this  class. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  English  gen¬ 
try  is  very  pleasant.  An  early  ride  before 
the  sun  has  risen  high  enough  to  be  annoy¬ 
ing  ;  the  indispensable  cold  bath ;  a  substan¬ 
tial  breakfast  at  nine ;  tiffin  or  luncheon  at 
two,  for  those  who  like  it ;  and  dinner  at 
half-past  seven,  before  which  a  ride  or  drive 
for  a  couple  of  hours  serves  to  dissipate  the 
vapors  of  office  work — form  the  usual  rou¬ 
tine  of  existence.  Where  no  one  is  idle, 
there  is,  of  course,  small  time  left  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  lassitude  induced  by  the 
cl'unate  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  read 
or  write  after  dinner.  Reading  is  conse¬ 
quently  much  limited  to  the  ephemeral  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  daily  press.  This,  for  India,  is 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  since  there  are 
no  fewer  than  three  morning  journals,  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  spirit  and  vigor. 

Parell,  the  Governor’s  residence,  is  a  spa¬ 
cious  and  handsome  edifice,  with  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  architectural  beauty,  but  imposing 
from  its  magnitude.  It  contains  excellent 
private  apartments,  besides  a  magnificent 
suite  of  reception  rooms.  A  ball  here  in 
January  or  February,  when  everybody  is  at 
the  Presidency,  is  like  a  costume  ball.  La¬ 
dies  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  men  in 
uniforms  of  every  gradation  of  splendor,  a 
superb  military  band,  rooms  illuminated  in  a 
manner  that  shames  the  feeble  efforts  of  a 
London  wax-chandler,  the  finest  flowers 
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(such  as  are  only  to  be  procured  in  England 
from  hot-houses)  in  the  most  luxuriant  pro¬ 
fusion,  constitute  the  leading  features  of  these 
very  agreeable  parties.  Such  scenes  are  not, 
however,  con6ned  to  Government  House. 
The  Byculla  Club  occasionally  lends  its 
magnificent  saloon  to  this  sort  of  reunion ; 
and  the  other  day  the  Bachelors  gave  a 
sumptuous  soirie  in  the  grand  and  classic 
saloon  of  the  Town  Hall ;  besides  which  the 
leading  members  of  society  here  are  contin¬ 
ually  giving  agreeable  dances.  Thus,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  try  to  cheat  existence  of 
its  sombre  hue,  and  to  give  it  a  varnish  of 
hilarity  not  quite  consistent  with  its  natural 
tones.  The  rooms  here  are,  in  general,  large 
and  lofty,  and  the  profusion  of  wax  lights  is, 
on  these  occasions,  quite  dazzling.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  tedium  of  a  formal  Bombay 
dinner.  Tables  groaning  with  Brummagem 
imitations  of  splendor,  and  dishes  redolent  of 
the  strong  and  greasy  compositions  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  cooks ;  guests  thrown  together,  in 
numerous  confusion,  without  reference  to 
acquaintanceship  or  similarity  of  tastes  or 
habits;  fifty  or  sixty  people  seated  at  an 
immense  table  resembling  a  table  d’hote  in 
all  except  the  goodness  of  its  dishes,  with  a 
servant  behind  every  chair.  This  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Bombay  dinner. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  unknown  in  Bombay. 

A  gaudy-colored  lithograph  would  be  here 
as  much  esteemed  as  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael ; 
and,  I  fear,  the  want  of  taste  is  not  confined 
to  the  native  inhabitants.  Europeans  come 
out  so  young,  so  partially  educated,  and  with 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Art  so  little  de¬ 
veloped,  that  they  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  much  children  in  this  respect 
as  when  they  first  arrived.  I  remember 
once  accompanying  two  Indian  friends 
through  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Their  admiration  was  wholly  given  to  the  1 
worst  pictures  and  the  worst  statues.  An 
artist  here  would  starve:  and  although  the 
Hindoos  have  a  taste  for  sculpture,  their 
efforts  are  confined  to  the  grotesque.  This 
is  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
human  figue  in  its  most  beautiful  proportions 
is  constantly  displayed  to  them.  Some  of 
the  men  from  Hindostan — who  go  by  the 
name  of  Purdasees,  or  foreigners — are  the 
most  superb  models  for  a  sculptor  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  women,  too,  throw  their 
drapery  about  them  in  the  most  elegant 
folds,  and  a  group  of  Hindoo  girls  at  a  well 
is  perhaps  the  most  artistic  combination  that 
could  be  desired.  Yet  these  pass  unnoticed 
and  unadmired,  except,  perhaps,  by  an  oc¬ 


casional  amateur,  whose  other  avocations 
leave  him  little  time  to  note  or  perpetuate 
the  graceful  scene.  We  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  Greeks  derived  their  superiority  in 
the  Fine  Arts  from  their  constant  familiarity 
with  the  finest  forms,  in  baths  and  wrestling 
places,  in  the  forum,  the  agora,  or  the  hip¬ 
podrome.  Yet  these  could  only  have  been 
occasional  opportunities  compared  with  those 
offered  daily  in  the  streets  of  Bombay.  The 
genius  of  MahomeUinism  is  opposed  to  the 
imitation  of  the  human  figure,  either  in  paint¬ 
ing  or  Sculpture ;  but  Hindoo  temples 
abound  with  examples  of  both.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  Art  should  be  here  at  a  lower 
ebb  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  ever 
was  in  Egypt?  Even  in  architecture  the 
taste  of  the  Hindoos  is  vicious  and  trivial  to 
a  great  extent ;  great  labor  and  expense  are 
frittered  away  in  the  most  tasteless  attempts 
at  ornament,  and  not  a  single  Hindoo  monu¬ 
ment  of  architectural  science  is  to  be  seen  in 
or  near  Bombay.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Parst  es,  none  of  whom,  even  the  richest, 
possess  a  painting  worth  five  shillings,  al¬ 
though  their  rooms  are  crowded  with  chan¬ 
deliers,  lustres,  mirrors,  and  gilding,  of  the 
most  expensive  character,  and  all  procured 
from  London,  which,  if  desired,  could  furnish 
their  magnificent  saloons  with  exquisite  pic¬ 
tures,  bronzes,  and  statues,  at  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  expense.  Taste  may  perhaps  arise  after 
another  half-century  of  education,  but  at 
present  it  finds  no  resting-place  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  the  Cape.  One  only  good  picture 
is  to  be  seen  here,  a  large  whole-length  por¬ 
trait  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Wilkie.  This  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Parsee  Knight,  and 
was  made  a  present  to  him  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Forbes. 

The  Town  Hall,  which  contains  the  library 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  is  rich  in  three  magnificent  works 
of  Chantrey.  These  are  colossal  statues  of 
Mount  Stewart  Elphinstone,  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm,  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes ;  the  two  for¬ 
mer  in  his  best  manner.  This  building  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of  English  taste 
in  India.  It  is  in  the  Doric  style,  vast  and 
well-proportioned,  though  a  little  ponder¬ 
ous. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  is  extensive  and  im¬ 
portant,  the  imports  and  exports  each  reach¬ 
ing  on  an  average  nearly  ten  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  traflSc 
is  conducted  on  commission,  the  majority  of 
the  houses  here  being  merely  commission 
agents.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
with  China  and  other  Eastern  countries  is  in 
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the  hands  of  natives ;  that  with  England  and 
Europe  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  English  and 
German  Arms.  There  is  not  a  single  French 
house  of  agency  here.  Taking  the  proflts 
on  these  twenty  millions  at  eight  per  cent., 
which  I  fancy  every  house  of  agency  expects 
as  its  share,  we  have  here  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  mercantile  community,  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  which  must  be  an¬ 
nually  realizing  very  large  sums.  There  is 
not,  however,  much  appearance  or  show  of 
wealth  amongst  the  cotton  lords  here,  who, 
generally  speaking,  live  in  a  very  modest 
quiet  way.  The  great  staple  of  export  is 
raw  cotton — the  greatest  staple  of  import 
the  same  cotton  manufactured. 

It  is  singular  that  so  few  indigenous  In¬ 
dian  horses  should  exist.  Those  employed 
in  our  regular  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are 
invariably  either  Arab  or  Persian  ;  the  former 
small,  active,  and  of  perfect  symmetry  ;  the 
latter  larger  and  more  powerful,  but  with 
less  activity,  and  far  less  beauty.  A  well- 
bred  Arab  has  small  ears,  wide  and  square 
forehead,  jowl  and  cheekbones  wide  apart ; 
eye  bright  and  large ;  nostril  open,  angular, 
and  transparent;  nether  lip  pendulous  ;  skin 
of  a  smooth  and  silky  texture;  fore-hand 
fine  ;  shoulder  not  very  high,  but  very  ob¬ 
lique  ;  joints  large,  angular,  and  well  knit. 
The  back  sinew  of  the  fore-leg  remarkably 
large,  and  standing  out  well  from  the  leg- 
bone,  pastern  rather  long,  hoof  hard,  and 
crust  rather  high  ;  barrel,  round  ;  hips  wide  ; 
tail  set  on  high ;  buttock  square,  thigh  mus¬ 
cular,  hock  large  and  free  from  flesh ;  tail 
fine  at  the  extremity  like  that  of  a  grey¬ 
hound;  temper  mild  and  equable  ;  height  sel¬ 
dom  exceeding  fourteen  hands  two  inches. 
This  is  the  Arab  horse  of  good  blood,  and 
of  such  about  two  thousand  are  imported 
annually  into  Bombay,  chiefly  from  Bussorah. 
Of  course,  all  do  not  answer  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  comprises  almost  every  desirable 
quality  of  shape  and  make  to  be  found  in 
this  quadruped.  Their  speed  is  good,  but 
not  equal  to  our  English  blood ;  a  mile  in 
one  hundred  and  twelve  seconds  being  about 
the  utmost  they  can  come  up  to.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  same  distance  has  often  been  per¬ 
formed  in  eighty  seconds  by  our  best  blood. 
The  average  speed  of  an  Arab  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  English  horses  net  thorough  bred.  The 
price  of  an  Arab  here  is  high  ;  young,  sound, 
and  of  good  blood,  with  power  to  carry  twelve 
or  thirteen  stone.  Such  a  horse  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  stables  for  less  than  one  thou- 
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sand  or  twelve  hundred  rupees.  The  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  Parsee  brokers,  four  or  five 
of  whom  keep  stables  capable  of  containing 
from  three  to  four  hundred  horses  each.  On 
each  sale  they  realize  thirty-two  rupees,  sev¬ 
enteen  from  the  buyer  and  fifteen  from  the 
seller,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  horse. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  these  brokers 
generally  dispose  of  five  or  six  hundred 
horses  each  annually,  they  must  realize  large 
profits,  besides  that  which  they  derive  from 
the  horses  standing  at  livery. 

Another  article  of  commerce  consists  of 
pearls,  also  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Arabs  bring  these  down  in  December  or 
January,  and  return  before  the  monsoon  sets 
in,  carrying  home  in  exchange  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  goods. 

Of  these  orient  gems  a  large  proportion  is 
unsuited  to  the  European  markets,  being  of 
a  yellowish  golden  lustre,  and  not  of  that 
pure  white  so  much  desiderated  at  home. 
The  natives  do  not  despise  them  for  this ; 
and  in  my  eye — which  ever  delighted  in  the 
rich  Venetian  tone  of  color,  in  preference  to 
the  cold  tints  of  Rome  or  Florence — I  must 
say  they  lose  nothing  by  this  golden  hue. 
The  opulent  here  of  every  caste  possess  vast 
hoards  of  these  treasures  of  the  deep ;  with 
which,  on  gala  days,  they  delight  to  deck 
their  children  and  wives.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  wealthy  native’s  riches  con¬ 
sists  in  jewelry,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
stones  are  badly  set  and  badly  cut.  Size, 
irrespective  of  symmetry  or  water,  is  much 
coveted,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no¬ 
where  are  so  many  indifferent  jewels  treas¬ 
ured  up  as  here. 

Magnitude  and  profusion  are  the  rules  of 
native  taste  in  the  precious  stones  on  this 
side  of  India,  which  possesses  none  of  the 
skill  or  science  evinced  by  the  jewellers  and 
lapidaries  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  or  even  by 
those  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Ornaments 
of  pure  and  massive  gold  distinguish  the  less 
opulent,  many  of  whom  carry  about  their 
persons  their  whole  wealth.  An  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  lost  to 
circulation  by  this  propensity,  which  prob¬ 
ably  may  trace  its  origin  to  habits  engen¬ 
dered  by  long  years  of  turbulence  and  war¬ 
fare,  when  no  safe  investment  of  capital  ex¬ 
isted.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
a  native  of  the  advantage  held  out  by  a 
Government  savings  bank  in  preference  to  a 
gold  chain  or  bangle,  the  ready  and  ever- 
available  resources  of  which  are,  to  his  mind, 
more  easily  realizable  than  those  offered  by 
the  signature  of  a  bank  secretary.  A  well 
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infonoed  native  has  a.ssured  me  that  he  has  | 
reason  to  believe  that  not  less  than  five 
crores  of  rupees,  or  five  millions  sterling,  is 
invested  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in 
Bombay.  Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  have  I 
seen  so  universal  a  diffusion  of  these  orna¬ 
ments  as  here.  The  commonest  cooley  has 
his  gold  ear-ring;  the  meanest  artisan  his 
amulet  of  gold,  or  his  waist-belt  of  silver 
— probably  both.  Should  Bombay  ever  be 
laid  under  contribution  by  a  French  line-of- 
batlle  ship  (and  one  such  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose),  the  bushels  of  golden  orna¬ 
ments  that  might  be  collected  in  a  couple  of 
hours  would  exceed  ten-fold  the  knightly 
spoils  of  the  field  of  Cannse. 

No  place  in  the  world  is  more  open  to  a 
marauding  enemy  than  Bombay.  The  de¬ 
fences  towards  the  sea  are  contemptible,  and 
half-an-hour’s  bombardment  would  destroy 
the  Fort,  the  crowded  houses  of  which  are 
built  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ramparts, 
where,  in  case  of  conflagration,  no  men  could 
stand  to  their  guns.  Without  the  aid  of 
some  heavy  men-of-war,  Bombay  might  be 
sacked  and  burnt  in  an  hour,  and  no  vestige 
left  of  its  pristine  prosperity.  I  don’t  know 
whether  our  rulers  are  aware  of  its  insecu¬ 
rity  ;  but  there  is  certainly,  at  present,  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
llne  of-batlle  ship,  and,  when  arrived,  no- 
tliing  to  prevent  her  from  laying  the  place 
in  ashes,  or  under  contribution,  as  might  best 
suit  her  views.  The  great  importance  of 
Bombay,  as  the  key  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  provinces  of  India  and  Eng¬ 
land,  as  the  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade, 
as  the  great  entrepot  of  our  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  Yorkshire  goods,  as  the  seat 


of  a  most  extensive  and  efficient  naval  dock¬ 
yard,  and  as  the  capital  .of  Western  India, 
ought  to  direct  attention  to  this  state  of 
things ;  for  the  place,  at  present,  is  as  de¬ 
fenceless  as  Southampton,  and  still  more  ac¬ 
cessible  ;  for  the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ship 
could  lie  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Custom  House,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Mint. 
So  large  a  population,  such  extensive  wealth, 
and  so  important  interests,  ought  to  demand 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  their  insecure  state  ;  for  a  blow  once  struck 
home  would  be  irreparable. 

A  sketch  of  Bombay  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  notice  of  the  railroad  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  which  is  fondly  thought  by  many 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  host  of  others 
that  are  to  bring  the  most  distant  cities  of 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  It 
is  very  nearly  completed  as  far  as  Tannah, 
the  northernmost  point  of  Salselte ;  and  it 
is  progressing  thence  towards  Callian,  in  the 
Northern  Konkan.  Thence  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  it  will  be  carried  further  into  the 
interior,  and  that  the  Ghauts  will  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  so  as  to  bring  the  traffic  of  the 
Deccan  and  Khandeish  within  its  grasp ;  and 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  remedy  the  crying 
evil  of  India — the  want  of  internal  communi¬ 
cations.  The  projectors,  on  calculations  which 
are  understood  to  have  been  well  considered, 
anticipate  large  profits.  The  E:ist  India  Com¬ 
pany  has  acted  wisely  in  so  far  complying 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times  as  to  yield 
gracefully  to  the  clamor  for  a  railroad.  Its 
real  importance  or  value  will  never  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  England ;  and  it  is  a  good  tub  to 
throw  to  the  whale  on  the  approaching  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Charter. 


Spurious  Relics. — Several  communica¬ 
tions  to  our  literary  journals,  particularly  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  have  proved  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  traditions 
repeated  by  vergers  and  guides  to  wandering 
lionizers.  Archieologists  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  not  only  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
but  that  there  is  also  nothing  true  under  the 
sun.  At  Warwick  Castle  the  rib  of  the  dun 
cow  is  ascertained  to  be  a  bone  of  a  fossil 
elephant,  and  Guy’s  porridge-pot  a  military 
cooking  utensil  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  St. 
Crispin’s  chair,  carefully  preserved  in  Lin¬ 
lithgow  Cathedral  by  insertion  in  the  wall, 
is  of  mahogany, — an  American  wood !  The 
VOL.  XXVL  NO.  IV. 


chair  of  Charles  I.  at  Leicester  bears  a 
crown,  which,  having  been  the  fashionable 
ornament  after  the  Restoration,  together 
with  the  form,  betrays  the  date.  Queen 
Eleanor’s  crosses,  it  now  appears,  were  not 
built^by  her  affectionate  husband,  but  by  her 
own  direction  and  with  her  own  money. 
The  curious  bed  treasured  up  near  Leicester 
as  that  occupied  by  Richard  III.,  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  battle  of  Bos  worth,  is  in 
the  style  commonly  called  Elizabethan. 
Queen  Mary’s  bed  at  Holyrood  is  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  her  room  at  Hardwicke  is  in  a 
house  which  was  not  erected  till  after  her 
death, 
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Brittaky  is  proud  of  her  great  men.  In  | 
philosophy,  she  boasts  of  Descartes ;  in  chiv¬ 
alry,  of  Du  Quesclin  ;  she  rejoices  in  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  the  “  first  grenadier  of  France 
she  points  to  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand 
with  a  mournful  joy ;  and,  if  anything  like 
shame  can  possess  her  when  numbering  her 
sons,  it  is  when  there  appear  on  the  roll  the 
names  of  Abelard  and  Lamennais,  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  '*  heretics"  of  Brittany. 

For  all,  save  the  last  two,  the  old  Armor¬ 
ica  acknowledges  an  unlimited  love.  For 
AbeUrd,  there  is  a  divided  allegiance;  for 
Lhmennais  there  is  nothing  but  a  voice  of 
mourning,  as  over  a  fallen  star  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

The  controversy  with  respect  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  learned  lover  of  Heloise 
has  of  late  been  renewed  in  France  generally, 
and  in  Brittany  particularly,  with  a  hot  and 
eager  intensity.  M.  de  Remusat  claims  the 
great  dialectician  as  a  reformer  before  the 
Reformation;  as  one  who,  when  reconciled 
to  Rome,  was  *'  unconvinced  still,"  maintain¬ 
ing  his  old  heresy,  propagating  his  old  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  practising  his  old  sins  by  living 
again  upon  the  ecstatic  memory  of  those 
stolen  hours  of  love  which  have  given  immor¬ 
tality  to  a  couple  of  names.  There  are  others 
of  less  fame  and  more  orthodoxy  than  M.  de 
Remusat,  who  have  little  faith  in  the  grace¬ 
fully  expressed  repentance  of  either  of  the 
two  renowned  lovers.  Against  these,  the 
most  accomplished  of  scholars,  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  of  antiquaries,  and  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  obedient  children  who  are  still  con¬ 
quering  Gaul  for  Rome,  has  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  Abelard  and  the  apologist  of 
Heloise.  This  double  duty,  an  entire  task  of 
love,  has  been  undertaken  by  Aurelien  de 
Conrson,  who,  io  his  great  work  on  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  Breton  nations,  “  Histoire  des  Peo¬ 
ples  Bretons,”  has  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
space  to  a  defence  of  the  character  and  ca¬ 
reer  of  Peter  Abelard.  We  honor  his  chi¬ 
valrous  courage,  and  we  acknowledge  his 
“  cunning  of  fence  but  we  must  declare  at 
the  outset  that  never  was  failure  more  signal 


or  more  complete.  The  champion  is  slain  by 
his  own  weapons;  the  defender  is  buried 
beneath  the  defences  which  himself  has 
raised.  If  it  be  sport  to  “  hoist  the  engineer 
with  his  own  petard,”  tfiey  may  have  it  who 
will  take  from  M.  deCourson  the  arms  which 
he  has  prepared  with  much  pains,  great  skill, 
and  little  result  favorable  to  himself. 

Peter  Abelard  was  born  in  the  year  1079, 
when  Brittany  was  free,  and  Hoel  IV.  was 
sovereign  count  thereof.  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  Pallet,  a  hamlet  between  Nantes 
and  Clisson.  His  mother  was  a  Bretonne  of 
Brittany,  his  sire  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier 
of  Poitou,  Norman  by  descent,  and  bearing 
with  him  all  the  fierce  characteristics  of  his 
race.  Abelard  inherited  all  of  his  father  but 
the  Norman  love  for  .arms.  Greatness  was 
offered  him,  and  knighthood  was  before  him, 
but  chivalry  tempted  him  not.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  this  child  in  Brittany  was  defying 
with  petulant  scorn  the  temptations  of  the 
tented  field,  there  was  another  boy  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  son  of  noble  parents,  also  re¬ 
nouncing  the  greatness  to  be  won  by  “  prick¬ 
ing  o’er  the  plain."  This  last  named  boy 
was  the  great  Bernard,  and  the  two  were 
destined  to  meet  as  foes  within  those  lists 
where  there  is  a  "cudgelling  of  brains,”  but 
no  peril  of  life.  The  hostile  sons  of  chival¬ 
rous  sires  had  every  quality  of  knighthood 
save  courtesy.  If  spoken  daggers  could 
have  killed,  St.  Bernard  would  have  slain 
his  adversary  a  thousand  times  over;  in 
wordy  deadliness  of  design  the  scholastic 
Abelard  was  not  a  whit  behind  bis  mystical 
enemy.* 

Peter  was  a  marvellous  child  ;  learning 
was  his  nourishment.  The  down  was  yet 
upon  his  chin  when  he  was  wandering  from 

*Heloii»e,  in  her  vivacious  correspondence,  treats 
St.  Bernard  as  a  "miserable  old  impostor  I”  The 
saint  styled  Abelard  an  “infernal  dragon,”  and  a 
“  wretched  song  writer.”  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  collect  the  fragments  of  these  songs  if  they  could 
be  found,  for  they  were  long  famous  for  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pathos.  The  songs  which  poor  Goldsmith 
too  wrote  for  the  I>ubrm  ballad-singers  would  make 
another  noble  collection  if  they  could  be  discovered. 
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university  to  university,  knocking  at  its  gates, 
and  challenging  bearded  doctors.  M.  de 
Courson  looks  upon  this  period  as  an  Au* 
gustan  age,  citing,  by  way  of  proof,  the  crowds 
of  professors  who  taught  and  the  mob  of 
students  who  followed  them.  But  what  was 
the  instruction  of  the  first,  and  what  the  profit 
drawn  from  it  by  the  second?  Upon  the 
thick  yet  well-trodden  straw  of  the  cloister  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  the  theological  students 
used  to  fling  themselves  in  dirty,  drunken, 
and  disorderly  multitudes,  and,  after  a  long 
and  often-interrupted  course,  they  departed 
with  a  few  pages  of  Aristotle,  got  by  heart, 
a  prayer  or  two,  made  familiar  to  them  by 
mystic  paraphra-ses,  and  their  brain.s,  too 
often  drowned  in  wine  or  shaken  by  debauch¬ 
ery,  shattered  into  utter  uselessness  by  the 
verbose  and  stupendous  nothings  of  the  dia¬ 
lectic  lecturers.  Some  escape  from  such  a 
course  with  minds  uninjured,  but  we  doubt  if 
Abelard  can  be  cited  as  an  exception.  His 
philosophy  was  unworthy  of  the  name,  his 
principles  and  acts  disgraced  Chiislianity, 
and  hU  entire  life  was  marked  to  the  end  by 
those  inconsitencies  which  stamp  a  man  who 
knowing  what  is  good  refuses  to  follow  it,  and 
would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right 
with  all  the  world  besides. 

The  most  famous  dialectician  of  his  day  was 
William  Champeaux,  and  at  the  feet  of  Wil¬ 
liam  in  Paris  sat  Abelard  to  learn  logic  and 
surpass  his  master.  The  fallacies  of  the  teach¬ 
er  were  exposed  by  the  pupil  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  the  result  was  the  opening  of  I 
a  class  at  Melun  where  Abelard  as.sumed  the  I 
professorial  chair  and  taught  marvellous  sub¬ 
tleties,  which  admiring  crowds,  fabulous  as 
to  number,  took  for  wi»dom,  merely  because 
they  were  wrapt  in  a  tuneful  eloquence.  In 
the  absence  of  Abelard,  the  prosperity  of 
William  Champeaux  was  renewed,  and  to  the 
feet  of  his  old  tutor  Abelard,  worn  out  with 
his  own  labors  at  Melun,  resorted  to  study 
rhetoric  and  insult  his  preceptor.  He  soon 
after  established  his  own  classes  in  the  capital, 
on  the  Montague  St.  Genevieve.  This  was  in 
1115,  but  after  a  short  visit  to  Brittany,  to 
tske  leave  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom  em¬ 
braced  a  monastic  life,  and  became  dead  to 
the  sins,  the  errors,  and  the  glory  of  their 
son,  we  find  him  at  Laon  studying  theology 
under  the  great  Anselm  of  Loudon.  Here 
again  the  scholar  laughed  at  the  beard  of  his 
master.  “  If  you  look  at  him  at  a  distance,” 
said  the  irreverend  ahtmnux  to  his  grinning 
condiscipuli,  “he  is  as  a  fine  tree  bending 
beneath  its  foliage ;  come  close,  and  the  tree 
bears  no  better  fruit  than  the  arid  fig  cursed 


by  Christ.  When  he  kindles  into  fire,  there 
is  smoke,  but  no  light.”  It  was  here  that  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  expound  Ezekiel, 
the  most  thorny  of  the  prophets,  after  a  sin¬ 
gle  day’s  preparation;  and  when  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  custom,  and,  it  might  have  been 
^ded,  common  sense,  required  that  such 
expounding  should  only  be  the  fruit  of  long 
study,  he  laughed  arrogantly,  and  declared, 
with  spirit  as  arrogant,  that  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  follow  what  was  usual,  but  to  obey 
his  impulses.  The  remark  shows  that  he  had 
one  essential  of  philosophy,  “self-knowledge  !’* 

With  the  reputation  attached  to  such  ar¬ 
rogance,  and  with  the  disgrace  connected 
with  being  expressly  forbidden  by  Anselm  to 
expound  Scripture  at  all,  Abelard  hastened 
to  the  metropolis,  got  pos-sessiun  of  the  chair 
of  theology  vacated  by  his  old  master,  Wil¬ 
liam  Champeaux,  delivered  lectures  on  Eze¬ 
kiel  to  a  concourse  of  students  who  left  their 
occupation  of  drinking  wine  and  cutting  purses 
to  listen  to  him,  and  received  as  his  reward 
the  high  office  of  Canon  of  Paris.  The  score 
of  cardinals  and  half  hundred  bishops,  who 
are  also  said  to  have  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  gave  ev¬ 
idence  of  his  orthodoxy  I  His  ideal  of  a 
church  pleased  them.  The  present  occupier 
of  the  canonry  held  by  Abelard,  M.  Deplace, 
has  been  making  the  Hanover  S(]uare  Rooms 
reiicho  during  the  summer  months  (and  ren¬ 
dering  assembled  cardinals  and  bishops  exult¬ 
ant  too)  with  assurances  that  the  church  is 
sovereign  on  earth,  and  the  state  its  subject, 
if  not  its  slave.  While  Europe  was  sending 
countless  numliers  of  her  sons  from  all  parts 
to  listen  to  the  music  and  to  learn  the  method 
of  the  lecturer,  the  great  expounder  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  was  solacing  his  learned  leisure  with  the 
society  of  meretricious  beauties!  That  he 
had  ruined  himself  with  the  companionship 
of  courtesans  was  the  friendly  reproach  of 
Foulques,  in  a  letter  still  extant.*  Prido 
was  ruining  him  to  tlie  full  as  speedily.  He 
cast  his  eye  over  the  five  thousand  students 
who  stood  mute  and  impatient  to  catch  wis- 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  young  profesMr 
denies  this  in  hu  correspondence.  In  hia  letter  to 
PhilintuB,  referring  to  Heloise,  he  says,  “Froena 
libidini  coepi  laxare,  qui  antea  vixeram  continentie- 
sime.”  “I  had  always  an  aversion,”  he  says  amn, 
“to  those  light  women  whom  it  is  a  reproaim  to 
pursue.”  But  in  the  same  letter  there  ia  a  Ixwst  that 
no  woman  whom  he  addressed  conld  resist  him ;  and 
there  is,  therewith,  in  describing  his  repulse  of  the 
advances  made  to  him  by  Agaton,  the  fair  hand  maid 
of  Heloise,  such  a  sparkling  detail  of  the  charms  and 
ways  of  the  serving  lady,  that  we  are  disinclined  to 
ut  much  faith  in  the  assertion  of  a  generally  virtuous 
emeanor. 
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dom  from  his  lips,  and  the  devil  bade  him 
hold  himself  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age.  He  was  fairly  drunk  with  his  burning 
spirit  of  vanity  :  “  me  solum,”  he  says,  (  Abela. 
Epist.  I.,)  "me  solum  in  mundo  superesse 
philosophum  sestimarem;”  the  devil  had  bid¬ 
den  him  account  himself  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
pher  in  the  world,  but  he  bettered  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  angel  who  fell  through  pride, 
and  held  himself  to  be  the  only  one. 

And  now,  in  presence  of  this  terrible  com- 

f)ound  of  human  passions  and  superhuman 
earning,  stands  the  accomplished  Heloise  ; 
rich  in  beauty,  rich  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and 
in  Hebrew  ;  as  fond  by  nature  as  he  was 
proud  and  susceptible;  and  as  frail,  and  as 
shameless  of  her  frailty,  as  he  was  eager  to 
profit  by  it.  Truly  has  Dryden  said  that 

- when  to  sin  our  biassed  nature  leans, 

The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means; 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill-desires. 

So  it  was  in  this  case,  where  the  tempted  met 
the  tempter  half-way.  Let  young  and  pure 
hearts  be  assured  that  when,  in  their  sweet 
wooing  time,  they  talk  smilingly  of  the  ex¬ 
emplary  love  and  fidelity  of  Abelard  and 
Helmse,  they  are  flinging  their  incense  before 
unworthy  shrines.  Those  idols  of  all  youth¬ 
ful  lovers  lacked  dignity,  honesty,  and  purity. 
They  not  only  deliberately  fell,  but  deliberate¬ 
ly  boasted  of  their  offence.  Honest  affection 
should  deposit  its  garland  on  a  purer  altar 
than  the  shrine  of  these  sinning  lovers. 

Heloise  was  the  "niece”  of  Fulbert,  a  fel¬ 
low  canon  with  Abelard  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris.  The  blood  of  the  Montmo- 
rencies  was  hers,  says  M.  de  Courson,  through 
her  mother.  This,  however,  is  very  question¬ 
able.  No  one  knows  who  her  mother  really 
was.  By  one  authority  it  is  stated  that  Ful¬ 
bert  "  Heloysiam  naturalem  filiam  habebat 
praestanti  ingenio  formaque.”  The  ardent 
Peter  corresponded  with  the  ardent  young 
lady  while  she  was  only  a  pupil  in  the  convent 
of  Argenteuil.  At  his  suggestion  the  uncle 
brought  her  home  to  his  own  hearth,  and 
admitted  Abelard,  on  his  own  urgent  prayer, 
to  be  the  inmate  of  his  house  and  the  tutor 
of  his  niece.  And  straightway  the  expound¬ 
er  of  Exekiel  took  to  writing  love-songs ;  the 
lecturer  on  Plato  and  Origen  to  reading  ro¬ 
mances  of  the  heart,  “  There  were,’’  wrote 
Heloise  to  Abelard,  years  after,  and  when 
l)oth  are  imagined  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
their  remorse,  "  there  were  two  things  in  you 
that  would  have  captivated  any  woman ;  one 
was  the  gr.ice  with  which  you  recited,  the 
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other  the  charm  with  which  you  sung!”  M. 
Courson  is  sentimental  on  the  subject  of  the 
errors  of  this  young  pair,  but  he  has  gone 
into  less  of  pictorial  detail  than  Abelard  him¬ 
self.  The  Canon  of  Paris,  in  his  after  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  lady,  when  the  latter  had 
taken  the  veil,  thus  helped  the  nun  to  repent¬ 
ance  by  feeding  her  imagination  with  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

“Under  the  semblance  of  study  we  were 
all-surrendered  to  love.  Love  made  choice 
of  the  retired  spot  wherein  glided  by  the  hour 
of  our  lesson ;  love  was  the  subject  of  our 
speech  and  of  our  thoughts;  and  with  the 
page  open  before  us  we  only  meditated  on 
love.  We  exchanged  more  kisses  than  sen¬ 
tences,  and  we  oftener  turned  to  caresses  than 
to  our  books,  on  which  our  eyes  could  not 
willingly  fall  after  gazing  at  each  other. 
Finally,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  Fulbert,  we  had  our  little  chas¬ 
tisements,  but  love,  and  not  anger,  measured 
the  blows,  which  were  more  gentle  even  than 
the  caresses  themselves.”  The  after-reminis¬ 
cences  of  Heloise  were  not  less  warm  or  act¬ 
ive.  "  What  wife,  or  maiden,”  she  exclaims, 
"did  not  dream  of  him  when  absent,  or  burn 
for  him  when  present?  What  queen  or  noble 
lady  did  not  envy  my  delights  ?’  And  again, 
long  after  he  had  ^en  in  his  tomb  and  she 
had  fallen  into  years,  she  wrote,  and  wrote 
repeatedly,  "Vows  and  monastery,  I  have 
not  lost  my  human  feelings  beneath  your 
pitiless  rules ;  you  have  not  by  changing  my 
garment  converted  me  into  marble.” 

When  the  scandal  of  their  lives  offended 
even  the  unscrupulous  age  in  which  they  lived, 
Fulbert  awoke  to  conviction  and  separated 
the  lovers.  Abelard,  however,  carried  off 
the  lady,  nothing  loth,  and  the  pair  fled  into 
Brittany.  His  sister  afforded  them  a  refuge, 
and  the  fruit  of  guilt  was  born  beneath  her 
roof.  The  son  who  there  unhappily  saw  the 
light  received  the  affected  name  of  Astrolabe. 
On  receiving  knowledge  of  his  birth,  Fulbert 
insisted  that  Abelard  should  marry  his  niece. 
M.  de  Courson,  ever  partial  to  the  criminal, 
says  that  Abelard  offered  to  marry  Heloise! 
Accepting  this  assertion  as  true,  why  did  M. 
de  Courson  separate  from  the  text,  and  bury  in 
an  obscure  note,  the  record  of  the  fact  that  the 
calculating  Peter  stipulated  that  the  marriage, 
if  it  must  take  place,  should  be  performed  in 
private  and  kept  secret,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  by  its  becoming  public  he  should 
be  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  rising  to  the  highest  honors  in  the 
Church  ? 

Let  us  be  strictly  just,  however,  to  Abelard. 
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If  he  made  a  grimace  at  the  prospect  of 
marriage,  Heloise  quoted  St.  Paul,  Theophras¬ 
tus,  and  Cicero  in  his  favor.  In  her  own 
words  it  is  written  :  “  What  could  we  schol¬ 
ars  have  had  in  common  with  household 
servants?  Conversation  and  cradles  would 
have  marred  one  another.  Books  and  dis¬ 
taffs,  pens  and  spinning-wheels,  are  opposites. 
How  could  we  have  Iwrne,  in  place  of  theo¬ 
logical  and  philanthropical  meditations,  the 
screams  of  children,  the  songs  of  nurses,  and 
the  thousand  miseries  of  domestic  life  ?” 
Subsequent  to  their  separation,  and  when 
she  was  the  “  mother”  of  a  nunnery,  the 
pious  lady  reminded  him  that  while  they 
loved  without  thinking  of  matrimony.  Heaven 
had  been  indulgent ;  but  that  they  had  no 
sooner  thought  of  marriage  than  Providence 
visited  them  with  all  sorts  of  tribulation ! 
To  the  end  of  her  own  life  this  exemplary 
lady  protested  that  she  would  rather  be  his 
“  concubine”  than  his  wife.  She  was  neither, 
for  any  length  of  time.  A  private  marriage, 
indeed,  took  place,  but  Fulbert,  still  indignant, 
no  sooner  found  Abelard  lying  at  his  mercy, 
in  Paris,  than  he  indicted  upon  hitn  that  san¬ 
guinary  vengeance  which  reduced  the  victim 
to  the  condition  of  Atys ;  which  drove  He¬ 
loise  to  obey  the  now  selfish  and  jealously 
expressed  will  of  her  lover,  to  take  the  veil 
at  Argenteuil  ;*  and  which  made  of  Abelard 
himself  a  most  unwilling  monk.  He  assumed 
the  monastic  habit  at  St.  Denis,  not,  as  he 
himself  confesses, out  of  devotion,  but  out  of 
shame.  As  for  the  victim  and  partner  of 
his  guilt,  she  walked  to  the  altar  heedless  of 
the  tears  and  expostulations  of  her  friends. 
Modesty  went  not  with  her,  nor  repentance 
neither.  There  was  nothing  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  the  Magdalen.  The  gospel  was  nei¬ 
ther  in  her  heart  nor  on  her  lips.  As  the 
irremovable  veil  fell  over  her  brow,  the  spouse 
of  Christ  thought  only  of  her  husband  after 
the  desh,  and  the  last  words  she  uttered  as 
she  entered  the  cloister  forever  were  those 
attributed  by  Lucan  (in  his  Pharsalia,  1.  viii.) 
to  Cornelia,  deploring  the  overthrow  of  the 
beloved  Pompey,  and  the  expiation  endured 
by  his  wife  for  his  sake : 

- O  niaxime  conjux, 

Otiialainis  indigne  inei8,hoc  juris  habebat 

*  The  Letter  of  Abelard  on  this  point  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  manhood,  lie  bribed  the  conventoal  au¬ 
thorities  to  inveigle  her  within  the  walls  by  a  false 
coloring  of  the  alleged  pleasures  of  conventual  life ; 
and  no  sooner  found  her  securely  imprisoned  for¬ 
ever  than  he  gave  utterance  to  his  gladness  that  no 
man  could  possess  what  was  denied  to  him,  and 
that  on  one  point  Abelard  and  the  world  were 
equaL 


In  tantuin  furtuna  caput !  Cur  impia  niipsi 

Si  miserum  factiirafui?  Nuncaccipepcenas 

Sed  qiias  sponte  luam  ! 

This  was  but  an  unpromising  commencement 
of  a  course  of  repentance.  If  Brother  Peter 
ever  counselled  her  to  better,  the  advice  was 
nullified  by  the  reminiscences  of  the  lover 
Abelard.  One  example  may  suffice  to  show 
how  he  mingled  present  grave  thoughts  with 
past  and  dangerous  recollections :  “  Nosti  .  . 
quid  ibi  (in  the  monastery  of  Argenteuil) 
tecum  men  libidinis  egerit  in  imperantia  in 
qu&dam  etiam  parte  ipsiusrefectorii.  .  .Nos¬ 
ti  id  impudenlissime  tunc  actum  esse  in  tarn 
reverendo  loco  et  summae  Virgin!  consecrato.” 
What  was  this  but  bidding  her  be  mindful 
of  their  old  loves  in  the  place  where  free 
indulgence  had  been  given  to  them  ?  Those 
who  would  read  more  of  similar  matter  we 
refer  to  Paquier,  to  the  history  and  letters  of 
Abelard  and  Heluise,  written  in  Latin,  and 
first  published  in  a  4to.  volume,  in  1616,  or 
to  the  translation  of  the  same  into  French, 
given  to  the  world  by  Bastim,  in  1782.  As 
for  Heloise,  Pope  has  refinedly  rendered  the 
essence  of  her  epistolary  style  in  his  well- 
known  lines,  equally  well  known  in  France 
by  the  translation  of  Colardeau,  and  Martin 
de  Choisy  has  penned  some  gaillarde  vei-ses 
descriptive  of  the  history  of  the  lady  and  her 
lover.  To  that  lover  we  must  now  give  our 
exclusive  attention.* 

Abelard  flung  himself  into  active  life.  He 
again  ascended  the  profes.sorial  rostrum,  and 
lectured  on  theology  and  logic  to  thousands 
of  hearers,  whose  appetite  to  listen  to  him 
had  been  excited  by  recent  circumstances. 
He  was  more  popular  and  also  more  proud 
than  ever,  and  his  pride  impelled  him  to  write 
that "  Introduction  to  Theology”  which  raised 
all  Christendom  against  him  as  a  denier  of 
the  Trinity,  and  which  caused  his  condemna¬ 
tion  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  not  only  for 
his  heresy,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  the  chief 
dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  M.  de  Cour- 
son  says  that  he  retired  in  grief  to  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  St.  Medard  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
The  brotherhood  of  St.  Denis  thrust  him  into 
the  street,  and  St.  Medard  was  assigned  him 
only  as  a  prison.  His  humility,  feigned  or 


*  We  would  not  willingly  pose  without  notice 
the  elegant  and  the  first  En^ish  translation  published 
exactly  a  century  ago,  a.d.  1761.  The  translator, 
in  the  preface,  blushes  at  the  idea  of  our  great- 
grondniothera  finding  pleasure  in  reading  the  once 
famous,  and  fictitious,  “Letters  of  a  Kun  and  a 
Cavalier."  He  hardly  improved  the  matter  by 
laying  before  them  the  fervid  reminiscences  of  the 
mure  real  couple. 
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real,  procured  his  speedy  restoration  to  St. 
Denis  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  there  than  he 
made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him,  hy  de¬ 
claring  to  the  infuriate  monks  that  St.  Denis, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  was  not  identical  with  the 
much  earlier  St.  Denys  the  Areopagiie.  M. 
de  Courson  should  have  shown  how  the  poor 
monks  might  have  stood  excused  for  their 
error,  seeing  that,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  that 
error.  Innocent  II.  had  just  presented  to  the 
church  of  the  French  martyr  the  body,  lack¬ 
ing  the  head,  of  the  Athenian  Bishop.  Many 
a  wrong  opinion  has  been  maintained  on  a 
worse  foundation.*  A  second  expulsion  re¬ 
warded  the  temerity  of  Abelii  d,  who  resumed 
the  calling,  more  agreeable  to  his  humor,  of 
public  lecturer  ;  and,  after  much  wandering, 
and  a  success  which  increased  a  vanity  al¬ 
ready  nearly  intolerable,  he  settled  for  a  time 
at  Troyes,  and  castle  and  cottage  were  alike 
emptied  of  its  occupants,  who  assembled 
around  the  bold  master,  whose  liberality 
erected  for  their  use  tiie  well  frequented 
church  of  the  Paraclete.  If  Abelard  had 
been  drunk  with  vanity  before,  he  was  now 
insane.  His  sentiments,  uttered  with  a  self- 
sufficient  arrogance,  were  so  utterly  opposed 
to  Romish  doctrine,  that  St.  Bernard  arose, 
and,  though  less  learned  and  less  logical  than 
bis  opponent,  so  far  triumphed  over  his  ad¬ 
versary  as  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  to 
circulate  no  more  opinions  that  the  church 
did  not  sanction.  In  testimony  of  his  defeat, 
he  abandoned  the  Paraclete  to  Heloise  and  a 
community  of  nuns,  of  which  she  was  the 
superior,  opened  there  with  her  that  famous 
correspondence,  little  redolent  of  repentance 
in  the  heart  of  either  writer,  and  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  Abbey  of  Ruys,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  that  supposititious  Biitish  Jere¬ 
miah  to  whom  have  been  attributed  the 
gloomy  pages  “  De  excidio  Britanni®,”  name¬ 
ly,  St.  Gildas ;  the  brotherhood  of  which 
monastery,  acknowledged  by  M.  de  Courson 
to  be  a  set  of  wild,  unclean,  ignorant,  and 
drunken  savages,  had,  in  one  of  their  fits  of 
unconciousness,  elected  him  as  their  abbot. 

While  Abelard  was  struggling  to  make 
externally  decent  Christians  of  the  debauched 
fraternity,  he  was  also  engaged  in  circulating 
writings  in  which  the  eagle-eyed  St,  Bernard 
detected  the  combined  heresies  of  Arius 
against  the  Trinity,  of  Nestorius  against  the 
Incarnation,  and  of  Pelagius  against  Grace. 

*  Voltaire,  who  used  to  ridicule  monastic  learn¬ 
ing,  has  fallen  into  this  old  monastic  error,  and  has 
confounded  Denis  and  Dionysius.  See  Dictionn. 
Philosoph.,  Art  “Denis,"  and  note  14  to  the  let 
Canto  of  La  Puctlle.  * 


The  offender  and  his  accuser  met  face  to  face 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1 140,  before  the  Council 
of  Sens.  The  majesty  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  greatness  of  the  church,  was  present,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  two  athlelce. 
The  expectation  of  a  noble  intellectual  strug¬ 
gle  WHS  disappointed,  for  St.  Bernard  had  no 
sooner  opened  the  attack,  than  Abelard,  pale 
and  faint,  declared  that  he  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  hurriedly  left  the  assembly.  The  coun¬ 
cil  nevertheless  condemned  him.  Rome  con¬ 
firmed  the  judgment,  and  sentenced  the 
offender  “  to  eternal  silence.”  Abelard  bent 
bis  bead  in  obedience,  and  withdrew  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Medard  ;  so  Siiys  M.  de  Cour¬ 
son,  but  the  obedience  of  the  priest  was  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  and  St.  Medard  was 
the  place  of  captivity  to  which  he  was  con¬ 
demned.  Thence,  says  the  author  just  named, 
be  wrote  a  confession  of  faith  and  submission, 
and  addressed  it  to  HeloUe,  “  his  sister  in 
Christ.”  Very  true ;  but  in  ibis  communi¬ 
cation  be  says  to  bis  “  beloved  sister,”  “  I 
have  not  been  able  to  e.scape  the  critics; 
nevertheless,  God  knows  that  I  cannot  find 
in  my  books  the  faults  with  which  I  am 
charged.”  The  offer  to  retract  them,  if  they 
are  there,  is  of  little  value  when  he  calls  God 
to  witness  that  he  cannot  find  them. 

He  longed  yet  fora  triumph  to  be  given 
to  him  in  Rome  itself,  and  trusted  to  his  elo¬ 
quence  to  secure  it,  if  he  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  pontiff.  He 
set  out  for  that  purpose,  but  neither  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Citeaux,  nor  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Cluny,  had  lost  sight  of  his  movements. 
They  intercepted  him  on  his  way,  and  so 
wrought  upon  their  impressionable  brother 
that  he,  whether  by  his  own  will  or  in  spite 
of  it,  gave  up  his  journey,  and  never  again  left 
Cluny,  except  when,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  he  was  transferred  to  a  monastery  at 
Chalons,  where  he  died,  in  a  semi-odor  of 
sanctity,  on  the  2l8t  April,  1142,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  * 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  a  rather  warm 
letter  to  Heloise,  to  whom  he  says,  “  would 
to  Heaven  that  Cluny  possessed  you  also  !” 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  perfect  humility 
of  Abelard  in  his  retirement,  or  captivity. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Remusat,  that 
this  humility  may  have  been  feigned  in  order 
to  obtain  his  freedom.  “  He  gave  up,”  adds 
the  Venerable  Peter,  “  logic  for  the  Gospel ; 
nature  for  the  Apostles  ;  Plato  for  Christ ; 
the  academy  for  the  cloister.”  Was  any 
choice  allowed  him  ?  Or  can  we  accept  “  the 
Venerable”  as  a  competent  judge,  when,  in 
I  the  epitaph  he  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
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tlie  convert,  he  called  him  the  "  Socrates  of 
Oaul,”  the  “  Plato  of  the  West,”  and  “  our 
own  Aristotle  ?” 

On  a  dark  night  of  the  November  follow¬ 
ing  the  April  in  which  Abelard  died,  Peter 
the  Venerable,  in  order  to  gratify  Heloise, 
stole  the  remains  of  her  lover,  and  had  them 
conveyed  to  the  Paraclete,  where  during 
twenty -one  years  the  loving  woman  visited 
them  daily.  She  survived  till  1163,  when 
she  died  with  the  calmness  of  a  saint.  She 
was  mourned  by  her  nuns  as  a  lady  superior 
deserved  to  be,  who  “  of  human  frailty  con¬ 
strued  mild.”  She  loved  order  so  much  that 
she  would  not,  as  she  says  in  the  last,  and  by 
far  the  warmest  and  boldest,  of  her  epistles 
to  Abelard,  allow  her  young  ladies  to  be  run¬ 
ning  riot  at  midnight.  Hut  when  a  little 
love  affair  was  carried  on  with  decency  nnd 
discretion,  she  thought  upon  Abelard  and 
smiled  !  The  gratitude  of  the  nuns  of  the 
house  endured  fur  a  good  six  centuries,  and 
in  honor  of  her  they  performed  a  mass  annu¬ 
ally  (on  the  anniversary  of  her  death)  in  the 
Greek  language ! 

In  1163  the  body  of  Heloise  was  placed 
in  the  coffin  which  held  what  was  mortal  of 
her  lover,  whose  arms,  according  to  the  le¬ 


gend,  opened  to  receive  her.  When  334 
year^  had  passed,  the  silent  lovers  were 
again  disunited,  and,  in  1497,  placed  in  sep¬ 
arate  coffins  and  different  graves.  In  1779 
they  were  reunited  partially,  being  deposited 
side  by  side  in  a  single  coffin,  divided  by  a 
leaden  compartment.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  in  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nogent  transferred  to  their  church  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  unhappy  pair.  A  superb  mon¬ 
ument  was  erected  over  them,  but  in  1794 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  Republic  shattered  it 
into  fragments.  Six  years  later,  on  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  St.  George,  1800,  the  bodies  were 
removed  to  Paris,  and  after  a  term  of  repose 
within  the  Musce  des  Monumens  Fran^ais 
they  were  finally  carried  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  open  chapel  which 
canopies  the  tomb  within  which  they  rest  is 
formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete,  but 
the  tomb  itself,  seven  centuries  old,  is  the 
original  one  raised  by  Peter  the  Venerable 
over  the  body  of  Abelard.  A  handful  of 
dust  and  a  few  bones  are  all  that  remain  of 
those  of  whom  we  have  here  given  the  record 
and  the  chronicle — of  thb  selfish  scholar 
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But  Heaven*  most  dreaded  instrument. 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 

Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter.” — Wobdsworth. 


From  the  era  of  Creation,  and  the  earliest 
dawn  of  historical  records,  down  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  grace — from 
the  sweeping  conquests  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramis,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  to  the  lost  in¬ 
vasion  of  Cuba  by  Lopez,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Lagos  inclusive — man,  the  pugna¬ 
cious,  has  been  invariably  disposed  to  settle 
his  quarrels,  national  and  domestic,  by  force 
of  arms  rather  than  by  weight  of  argument. 
All  great  changes,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
for  advancement  or  retrogression,  have  been 
carried  out  more  by  the  “  holy  text  of  pike 
and  gun  ”  than  through  the  milder  persua¬ 
sives  of  religion  and  rational  conviction.  In 


the  annals  of  the  past,  the  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  of  warriors  constitute  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  os  also  the  most  attractive  chapters. 
There  is  a  seductive  charm  in  glory,  so  irresis¬ 
tible,  that  sometimes  we  almost  detect  our¬ 
selves  wishing  the  aggressive  cause  to  pre¬ 
vail,  from  admiration  of  the  commanding 
genius  by  which  its  energies  are  misdirected. 
The  false  but  dazzling  glitter  of  military  re¬ 
nown,  perplexes  and  confounds  the  mind  in 
an  estimate  of  true  magnanimity.  The  hero 
is  less  useful  than  the  philosopher  or  me¬ 
chanic.  The  world  could  better  spare  the 
memories  of  Hannibal  and  Caesar  than  the 
discoveries  of  Newton  and  Watt.  But  the 
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successful  soldier  is  more  talked  of,  is  more 
imposing  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  greater  reti¬ 
nue  of  external  attractions.  The  thunder  of 
artillery  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  are  im¬ 
pressive  attendants  on  his  state.  The  widow’s 
cry,  and  the  feeble  wail  of  the  orphan,  are 
lost  amidst  the  shouts  of  applauding  multi¬ 
tudes.  “  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marius,” 
says  the  proud  matron  Volumnia ;  “before 
him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he 
leaves  tears.” 

But  the  days  of  great  general  wars,  it  is 
said,  have  passed  away  for  ever,  and  will  re¬ 
turn  no  more.  Peace  advocates  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves,  and  are  laboring  hard 
with  pen  and  tongue  to  persuade  their  read¬ 
ers  and  hearers  that  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe  are  grown  too  wise  to  quarrel  any 
longer — that  they  see  the  folly  and  wicked¬ 
ness  of  mutual  destruction,  and  are  resolved 
to  live  henceforward  as  one  family.  The 
lion  and  the  Iamb  are  lying  down  together, 
not  in  metaphor,  but  in  reality.  According  to 
these  reasoners,  it  argues  a  combination  of 
legislative  blindness  and  unjustiflable  waste, 
to  provide  against  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  President  of  France, 
because  it  is  morally,  religiously,  and  politi¬ 
cally  improper,  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
plunder  of  London  should  cross  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  we  credit  our  well-meaning,  gentle 
philanthropists,  railroads,  steam-engines, elec¬ 
tric  telegraphs,  monster  excursion  trains,  in¬ 
dustrial  exhibitions,  cheap  literature,  the 
removal  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  free  trade, 
concession  without  pledges,  and,  above  all, 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  have  produced 
this  sweeping  revolution,  which  has  utterly 
dissipated  the  prophecy  of  the  ex-Emperor 
at  St.  Helena,  that  in  a  couple  of  generations 
Europe  would  be  either  Cossack  or  republi¬ 
can.  The  theory  is  very  soothing  and  delight¬ 
ful  ;  but  how  is  it  proved,  and  on  what  basis 
does  it  rest  ?  We  look  abroad  for  facts  by 
which  to  test  the  value  of  assertions,  and  we 
find,  with  the  exception  of  London,  every 
important  European  capital  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  the  “  circumstance  of  war,”  as 
if  in  a  state  of  internal  siege,  and  afraid  of 
itself.  We  see  entire  populations  transformed 
into  national  guards,  to  prevent  their  throats 
being  cut  by  one  another.  Enormous  stand¬ 
ing  armies  are  everywhere  kept  on  foot,  of 
course  as  symbolical  of  foreign  and  domestic 
harmony,  and  to  illustrate  the  principle  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  is  a  ready  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war.  Perhaps  the  evidences  of  uni¬ 
versal  good-will  lie  in  the  subversion  of  re¬ 
publican  Rome  by  republican  France,  with 


the  temporary  restoration  of  Papal  despotism 
through  foreign  bayonets — in  the  mad  es¬ 
capade  of  the  late  King  of  Sardinia — in  the 
revolts  of  Hungary  and  Sicily — the  sangui¬ 
nary  battles  between  Denmark  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein — the  recent  almost  deadly  collision 
between  Prussia  and  Austria — the  military 
coup  (filat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  avail 
able  forces  held  ready  in  hand  by  all  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  either  to 
pounce  on  the  first  unprotected  frontier  which 

E resents  temptation,  or  to  keep  down  the 
ubbling  turbulence  at  home,  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  destroy  themselves.  All  this  looks 
much  more  like  an  armed  truce  than  a  last¬ 
ing  pacification.  England  is  fortunately 

t>Iaced  without  the  volcanic  arena,  and  can 
ook  calmly  on,  watching  the  result;  due 
care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fire-engines  are  in  order,  and  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  at  hand,  to  keep  the  embers  of 
conflagration  at  a  respectable  distance.  To 
a  simple,  unsophisticated  mind,  the  present 
state  of  European  politics  savors  of  danger¬ 
ous  contradiction  ;  but,  reconciling  apparent 
paradoxes,  or,  in  other  and  more  homely 
words,  making  black  appear  white,  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  rule  by  which  modern  philosophers 
prove  themselves  to  be  wiser  than  their  an¬ 
tecedents,  while  they  propose  to  expedite  the 
millennium,  and  advance  the  existing  social 
system  to  a  rapid  state  of  perfection. 

The  “  Peace  Congress,”  during  the  last 
summer,  held  their  annual  meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall,  at  each  of  which,  something  beyond 
the  usual  quantum  of  absurdity  was  uttered 
by  philosophical  Agapemonists,  who  glorified 
themselves  into  greater  discoveries  than  Co¬ 
lumbus  or  Galileo,  for  recording  in  wordy 
resolutions  stale  truisms  which  everybody 
knew  before.  Their  intentions  are  benevolent ; 
but  they  sadly  mistake  the  process  through 
which  their  objects  can  be  accomplished. 
They  are  not  the  first  community  who  have 
defeated  themselves  by  a  total  incapacity  of 
handling  their  own  weapons.  On  the  plan 
they  lay  down,  the  purpose  they  have  in  view 
will  be  achieved  somewhere  about  that 
clearly  defined  epoch,  known  in  history  as 
the  “  Greek  Kalends.”  It  has  been  affirmed, 
by  respectable  authority,  that  a  certain  un¬ 
popular  penal  colony  is  “paved  with  good 
intentions.”  We  are  not  sure  that  we  clearly 
understand  this,  or  why  it  should  be  so,  un¬ 
less,  perhaps,  as  a  moral  commentary  on  the 
folly  of  wasting  life  in  impracticable  specula¬ 
tions.  The  enthusiasts  of  the  peace  move¬ 
ment  have  adopted  a  school  of  logic  pecu¬ 
liarly  their  own.  Mr,  C.  Gilpin,  as  a  preface 
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to  his  resolution  for  abolishing  loans,  the 
sinews  of  war,  propounded  that,  as  war  is 
wrong  in  itself,  he  who  provides  the  means 
of  doing  anything  wrong,  is  compromised  in 
the  action.  Here  is  an  appeal  to  the  peiitio 
principii,  on  a  very  extended  scale,  and  evi¬ 
dently  intended  as  a  hint  to  the  house  of 
Rothschild  and  Co.  We  doubt  if  it  will 
weigh  much  on  their  consciences  when  the 
next  advantageous  war  loan,  with  responsi¬ 
ble  security,  fiills  in  their  way.  The  Rev. 
Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  discovered 
that  it  was  very  sinful  and  blasphemous  to 
bless  the  colors  of  regiments.  He  should 
hardly  pause  here  on  the  threshold,  but 
should  go  on  to  denounce  the  military  pro¬ 
fession  altogether ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  we  could  suggest  to  him  to  give  a 
modernised  version,  with  variations,  of  Tertul- 
lian’s  celebrated  treatise  “  De  Corona  Mill- 
tit,"  in  which,  some  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  that  velvet-mouthed  moni¬ 
tor  informed  the  Roman  legionaries,  that 
Bghting  in  obedience  to  their  engagements 
was  the  direct  avenue  to  damnation.  But 
they  heeded  him  not,  and  went  hghting  on 
as  before.  A  learned  German  professor  told 
the  meeting,  that  from  his  own  knowledge, 
thirty-five  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aus¬ 
tria  were  disciples  of  peace.  Now,  the  entire 
populatbn  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  given  at 
thirty-seven  millions.  Seeing,  as  we  have  so 
lately  seen,  that  the  whole  is  one  mass  of  re¬ 
bellion,  held  under  by  the  domineering  inter¬ 
ference  of  Russia,  full  to  overflowing  of  intes¬ 
tine  discords,  ready  to  fall  by  the  ears  again 
on  the  slightest  invitation — that  the  ill-amal¬ 
gamated  fabric  is  tottering  to  a  dissolution, 
and  Kossuth  preaching  a  crusade  against  it, 
with  as  much  zeal  as  Peter  the  Hermit  did 
of  old  against  the  Saracens,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  erudite  gentle¬ 
man’s  calculation,  and  think  he  must  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  what  our  snge  King 
James  would  have  called  the  xumma  iotalit — 
or,  as  Joseph  Hume  translates  it,  “  the  tottle 
of  the  whole.”  W’e  wonder  whether  the  creed 
of  our  men  of  peace  will  allow  them  to  fight 
pro  aris  et  focit  (as  Major  Sturgeon  has  it), 
when  we  are  invaded,  as  some  people  assure 
us  we  shall  certainly  be,  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  VVe  are  much  inclined  to  think 
many  of  these  sturdy  non-combatants  would, 
on  such  an  emergency,  don  their  harness, 
and  stand  side  by  side,  valorous  competitors 
with  the  professional  “  Alexanders  at  six¬ 
pence  per  day,”  as  Voltaire,  that  incorrigi¬ 
ble  scoffer,  designates  the  regular  soldiery. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  Quaker,  who  hap¬ 


pening  to  be  on  board  a  man-of-war  when  an 
enemy  hove  in  sight,  refused  to  take  a  part 
in  the  approaching  conflict,  but  seeing  that 
the  captain,  who  talked  big  of  close  quarters, 
kept  at  a  respectable  distance — “  Friend,” 
said  he  coolly,  if  thou  really  meanest  to  run 
down  that  vessel,  port  thy  helm,  or  thou  wilt 
never  get  near  her.”  He  was,  probably,  the 
same,  who  being,  on  another  occasion,  a  pas¬ 
senger  in  an  English  frigate,  when  a  French 
ship  of  much  superior  force  bore  down  upon 
her,  the  captain  who  wanted  all  the  hands  he 
could  muster,  said — '*  Jonathan,  wilt  thou 
fight  ?”  “  I  think  not,”  answered  Jonathan. 
“  Then  go  below,  and  don’t  stay  on  deck  to 
set  a  tod  example.”  “  Friend,”  rejoined 
Broadbrim,  1  will  not  go  below,  and  perad- 
vedture  I  may  not  set  a  bad  example.”  As 
soon  as  the  ships  got  into  close  action,  he 
posted  himself  at  the  gangway,  in  a  position 
of  great  danger  and  exposure.  Whenever 
the  enemy  attempted  to  board,  he  seized  one 
by  the  middle  and  flung  him  into  the  water, 
exclaiming,  gently — “Friend,  thou  hast  no 
business  here.”  He  was  a  genuine  peace  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  he  enforced  his  arguments  by 
practical  demonstration.  Your  sons  of  har¬ 
mony  often  ring  out  telling  discords  when 
their  blood  is  fairly  excited.  A  volunteer 
corps  of  Quakers  would,  we  suspect,  prove 
troublesome  customers,  opposed  to  an  Alger¬ 
ine  battalion. 

W’ar  appears  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  fallen  state  of  humanity.  We 
shall  never  cease  to  bend  under  its  influence. 
This  dreaded  engine  in  promoting  revolu¬ 
tions,  must  therefore  always  be  associated 
with  a  controlling  interest.  Two  very  well- 
written  volumes  appeared  in  June  last,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Creasy,  of  the  London 
University,  entitled  “  The  Fifteen  decisive 
Battles  of  the  World.”*  A  more  exciting 
subject  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
The  author  remarks  justly  in  his  preface — 
“  For  a  writer  of  the  present  day  to  choose 
battles  for  his  favorite  topic,  merely  because 
they  were  battles — merely  because  so  many 
myriads  of  troops  were  arrayed  in  them,  and 
so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  human 
beings  stabbed,  hewed,  or  shot  each  other  to 
death  during  them,  would  argue  strange 
weakness  or  depravity  of  mind.  Yet,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
interest  is  attached  to  those  scenes  of  car¬ 
nage.  There  are  some  battles  also  which 

•  “  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo."  By  E.  8.  Creasy.  M. 
A,  Ac.,  Ac.  In  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  Bentley,  London. 
1851. 
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claim  our  attention,  on  account  of  their  en¬ 
during  importance,  and  by  reason  of  the 
practical  influence  on  our  own  social  and  po¬ 
litical  condition,  which  we  can  trace  up  to 
the  results  of  those  engagements.  They 
have  for  us  an  abiding  and  actual  interest, 
both  while  we  investigate  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  by  which  they  have  helped  to 
make  us  what  we  are ;  and  also,  while  we 
speculate  on  what  we  probably  should  have 
been,  if  any  one  of  those  battles  had  come 
to  a  different  termination.”  This  reasoning 
is  clear  and  convincing ;  but  the  title  of  hlr. 
Creasy’s  book  invites  objection  at  the  out¬ 
set.  The  exclusive  preliminary  article  “  the,” 
stands  like  '*  Sir  Oracle,”  demanding  acqui¬ 
escence,  while  controversy  is  prohibited.  Re¬ 
move  tbe  dogmatic  monosyllable,  or  the 
qualifying  numeral  adjective  which  follows, 
and  the  question  remains  an  open  one,  to  be 
decided  by  the  most  convincing  arguments. 
Mr.  Creasy  writes  in  a  forcible  style,  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  diligent  historian.  His  se¬ 
lection  is  built  on  what  he  designates  “  phe¬ 
nomena  of  primary  impulses  the  seed  pro¬ 
ducing  the  tree,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  existed.  The  principle  is  sound  in  the 
abstract;  but  we  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
showing,  that  it  fails  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  of  individual  application,  selected  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  in  others  he  has 
departed  from  his  own  rule.  The  series 
commences  with  Marathon — a  soul-stirring 
theme,  and  an  enduring  name.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  that  noble  deed  of 
patriotism,  or  to  dim  the  bright  halo  of  glory 
with  which  its  memory  is  encircled: — 

“  The  battle-field  w’here  Persia’s  victim  horde 

First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  tlellas’  sword. 

As  on  the  morn,  to  distant  glory  dear, 

When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word.”* 

The  field  jvas  won  by  Miltiades  with  his 
Athenians,  and  the  routed  host  of  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  took  refuge  in  their  ships. 
Looking  at  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and 
the  comparative  loss,  this  was  indeed  a  great 
battle,  with  an  almost  incredible  result ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Creasy,  that  this 
victory  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Greece. 
It  certainly  taught  the  Greeks  that  the  Per¬ 
sians  were  not  invincible,  but  the  subsequent 
invasion  by  Xerxes  proved  that  the  power  of 
his  mighty  empire  was  checked,  not  broken, 
by  tbe  first  repulse.  Had  the  result  been  dif- 

*  Lord  Byron,  “Childe  Harold,”  Canto  2.  The 
noble  poet  says  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered 
to  him  for  sale  in  1810,  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  tbou- 
sand  piastres — about  nine  hundred  pounds  sterling. 


ferent,  and  Athens  sacked,  it  is  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  conquest  of  all  the  hardy 
republics  of  the  Grecian  confederacy  could 
have  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
It  was  seen  afterwards  that  Athens  itself 
was  not  extinguished,  because  the  city  and 
territory  of  Attica  was  abandoned.  The  first 
invading  army  came  on  a  mission  of  preda¬ 
tory  retaliation,  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest.  Nine  years  before,  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  had  plundered  Sar¬ 
dis  by  a  sudden  march,  and  the  insult  de¬ 
manded  signal  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  King.  Compared  with  the  millions 
poured  into  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  army  of 
tbe  Satraps  defeated  at  Marathon  was  a  mere 
detachment.  In  our  opinion,  Salaniis,  Pla- 
taea,  and  Mycale  were  the  “decisive”  battles 
which  secured  the  triumph  of  civilization 
over  barbarism,  destroyed  the  might  of  Per¬ 
sia,  and  secured  thenceforward  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Greece.  Marathon  obtained  a 
respite,  and  was  most  important  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  encouragement.  In  Mr.  Creasy’s 
own  words,  it  “originated  a  new  impulse,” 
but  the  subsequent  greater  conflicts  “  turned 
back  tbe  tide  of  fate,”  and  formed  the  criti¬ 
cal  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  two  nations. 
The  distinction  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely 
that  between  the  opening  scene  and  catas¬ 
trophe  of  a  dramatic  representation.  The 
question  entirely  resolves  itself  into  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  would  scarcely  elicit  a  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  from  a  jury  specially  empan- 
nelled  to  decide  on  the  case. 

We  come  next  to  the  “Defeat  of  the 
Athenians  at  Syracuse,”  a  decisive  failure, 
which  influenced  the  destinies  of  nations  to 
the  full  extent,  argued  by  Mr.  Creasy,  and 
the  other  authorities  from  whom  he  has  quo¬ 
ted.  But  it  is  surely  a  misnomer  to  apply 
the  singular  insulated  term  “  battle  ”  to  a 
long  series  of  varying  and  complicated  ope¬ 
rations,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  embracing  numerous  conflicts  by  sea 
and  land.  The  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul, 
all  these  are  in  many  features  parallel  cases, 
and,  except  the  first,  similar  in  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  ;  but  to  call  either  a  “  battle  ”  would 
be  a  misapplied  term,  reversing  the  axiom  in 
mathematics,  and  implying  that  a  part  is 
equal  to  the  whole,  rather  than  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together. 
These  remarks  may  be  considered,  by  some, 
as  splitting  hairs,  and  mere  verbal  criticism, 
but  why  should  not  the  historian  be  as  se¬ 
verely  accurate  in  his  terms  as  in  his  facts  ? 
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We  recommend  the  following  sentences 
which  occur  at  page  73,  vol.  ii.,  to  the  close 
study  of  all  advocates  for  democratic  ascen¬ 
dancy,  and  believers  in  model  republies,  with 
the  blessings  of  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equal¬ 
ity  ! — “  All  republics  that  acquire  supremacy 
over  other  nations,  rule  them  selhshly  and 
oppressively.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  Car¬ 
thage,  Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Holland,  and  Republican  France,  all  tyran¬ 
nized  over  every  province  and  subject  state 
where  they  gained  authority.” 

Mr.  Creasy  passes  over  the  career  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
totally  omits  the  “  battle  of  Cliaeronea,” 
which  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  firmly  established  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  over  Greece.  Had 
this  decisive  conflict  ended  difierently,  the 
career  of  the  renowned  Emalhian  conqueror 
might  never  have  taken  place,  or  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Arguing  back  on 
the  Professor’s  own  doctrine  of  primary  im¬ 
pulses,  Chteronea  and  not  Arbela  should  be 
selected  as  the  originating  cause  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  events.  But  Akbela  was  uncjues- 
tionably  the  culminating  point  from  whence 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  derived  perma¬ 
nence  and  consistency.  Had  he  been  de¬ 
feated  or  killed  on  that  field,  himself  or  his 
surviving  generals  might  have  extricated  the 
remains  of  the  army,  and  carried  them  back 
to  the  coast,  but  the  dream  of  universal  sov¬ 
ereignty  would  have  been  dissipated  for  ever. 
Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  in  ancient  times, 
hare  given  us  histories  of  Alexander  and  his 
astonishing  achievements.  The  former  writes 
in  the  style  of  a  romancing  fabulist — the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  reasonable  and  judicious  biographer. 
The  battle  of  Arbela  ranks  high  among  the 
decisive  victories  of  the  world.  It  was  won 
hy  a  rare  combination  of  military  skill,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  valor,  and  the  consequences  were 
commensurate.  “  Alexander’s  victory  at  Ar¬ 
bela,”  says  Mr.  Creasy,  “  not  only  overthrew 
an  oriental  dynasty,  but  established  Euro¬ 
pean  rulers  in  its  stead.  It  broke  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  eastern  world  by  the  impression 
of  western  energy  and  superior  civilization — 
even  as  England’s  present  mission  is  to  break 
up  the  mental  and  moral  stagnation  of  India 
and  Cathay,  by  pouring  upon  and  through 
them  the  impulsive  current  of  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce  and  conquest.” 

Between  the  Athenian  discomfiture  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  and  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  the 
fourth  in  our  author’s  list,  two  hundred  and 
six  years  elapsed.  During  this  interval,  the 


rising  importance  of  Rome  had  nearly  been  ) 

extinguished  for  ever  by  the  invasion  of  the  ! 

Gauls  under  Brennus,  b.  c.,  390,  and  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  was  finally  | 

defeated,  after  desperate  and  doubtful  con¬ 
flicts,  B.  c.,  275.  Had  either  of  these  enter-  ' 

prises  terminated  successfully,  the  predomi-  I 

nating  power  of  Europe  would  have  passed  i 

into  other  hands,  and  the  pages  of  history  ! 

would  have  been  written  in  other  tonnes. 

Polybius,  in  bis  introduction,  which  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  early  Roman  history  previous  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
victory  gained  by  Camillus  over  the  Gauls, 
so  much  celebrated  by  Livy.  He  expressly 
says,  “  The  Romans  were  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  Gauls 
thought  proper  to  impose.”  The  grave  cha¬ 
racter  of  Polybius,  and  his  strict  observance 
of  truth  and  consistency,  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  assertion.  Livy,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  justly  accused  of  indulging  in  flights 
of  imagination,  and  probably  invented  this 
famous  battle  to  embellish  his  pages.  The 
earlier  historian,  Polybius,  ranks  higher  as 
an  authority ;  he  ought  to  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real  fact, 
with  less  interest  in  exaggerating  or  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  fame  of  the  Romans.  Rome 
was  taken  by  Brennus,  nineteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  and  sixteen  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Leuctra. 

On  the  action  of  the  Metaurus,  we  think 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Creasy  is  again  at  fault. 

The  result,  most  certainly,  prevented  Car¬ 
thage  from  conquering  Rome,  but  by  no 
means  entailed  the  downfall  of  Carthage.  It 
was  decisive  on  one  side  of  the  question,  but 
not  on  the  other.  The  double  conclusion 
cannot  be  borne  out  by  the  consequences. 

The  despairing  exclamation  of  Hannibal — 

“  Rome  will  now  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world  !”  wrung  from  him  in  the  first  agony 
of  disappointment,  is  hardly  to  be  construed 
into  an  admission,  that  because  the  fortunes 
of  Rome  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  his  own 
country  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed. 

When  Pitt  received  the  news  of  Austerlitz, 
he  said  to  his  secretary,  pointing  to  the  map 
of  Europe,  “  Roll  up  that  map,  it  will  not  be 
required  these  twenty  years.”  Had  he  lived 
but  seven  years  longer,  he  would  have  seen 
that  his  momentary  despondency  had  made 
him  a  false  prophet.  The  **  unequalled  march” 
of  the  consul  Nero,  as  Lord  Byron  terms  it, 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  strategic  ability, 
worthy  of  Epaminondas,  Frederic,  or  Wel¬ 
lington.  It  saved  Rome,  which,  but  for  his 
manoeuvre  and  victory,  would  have  fallen  un- 
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der  the  combined  attack  of  Hasdrubal  and 
Hannibal.  But  the  latter  still  held  his  un¬ 
flinching  grasp  of  Southern  Italy,  and  re¬ 
laxed  not  his  hold  for  more  than  five  long 
years,  until  finally  recalled  to  defend  his  own 
country.  He  then  embarked  without  mo¬ 
lestation,  carrying  with  him  his  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  all  his  materiel  of  war,  and  his  military 
chest.  The  fate  of  Carthage  hung  in  the 
balance  when  he  encountered  Scipio  on  the 
field  of  Zama.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  rival 
republics  were  to  take  their  color  from  the 
issue  of  that  day.  Carthage  had  still  her 
unconquered  general,  with  all  the  prestige  of 
his  glory,  and  had  gained  victories  under 
greater  disadvantages.  She  was  fighting  for 
existence  on  her  own  soil  in  the  very  crisis 
of  her  destiny.  The  star  of  Hannibal  went 
down  for  ever;  the  humiliating  conditions  to 
which  Carthage  was  forced  to  submit,  re¬ 
duced  lier  at  once  to  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
the  peace  was  nothing  but  a  truce,  and  the 
third  Punic  war  a  pretext  to  be  acted  on  at 
the  pleasure  of  Rome.  But  had  fortune  or 
Providence  decided  otherwise,  had  Hannibal 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Scipio 
at  Zama,  as  completely  as  fifteen  years  before 
be  had  done  that  of  Paulus  .^milius  at  Can¬ 
nae,  Carthage  could  then,  at  least,  have  com¬ 
manded  peace  on  equal  terms ;  both  nations 
would  have  paused  to  recover  breath,  and 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength ;  the  ambi¬ 
tious  dictum  of  the  Roman  senate,  “  delenda 
est  Carthago,"  must  have  been  placed  in 
abeyance  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  the 
current  of  events  would  have  been  checked, 
if  not  diverted  altogether  into  another  chan¬ 
nel.  Surely,  then,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show 
good  and  suflScient  cause  why  Zama  should 
be  excluded  from  the  list  of  “  those  few  bat¬ 
tles,  of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes.”* 

Our  author  now  passes  over  another  in¬ 
terval  of  two  hundred  and  eight  years ;  and 
deals  next  with  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and 
his  legions  by  Arminius.  This  was  the 
heaviest  blow  inflicted  on  Rome  since  she 
bad  arrived  at  greatness,  and  forced  her  to 
abandon  for  ever  all  projects  of  permanent 
conquest  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tiberius,  Ger- 
manicus,  Drusus,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
apostate  himperor,  Julian,  each  conducted 
successful  expeditions  across  the  barrier- 
stream,  but  Germany,  liberated  by  her  na¬ 
tive  hero,  never  became  a  poition  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  the  fifth  century, 

*  Hallsm,  as  quoted  bj  ProfesMr  Creasy. 


[Aug., 

took  the  lead  in  parcelling  out  the  provinces 
of  the  Caesars  into  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  before 
the  triumph  of  Arminius,  occurred  “the 
great  and  terrible  war  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teulones  against  Rome.”  This  horde  of 
barbarians  emigrated  from  the  north  to  seek 
by  force  of  arms  a  more  congenial  settlement 
in  the  tempting  south.  Their  object  was 
plunder  and  extermination.  Rome,  and  the 
prospects  of  advancing  civilization,  were  in 
danger,  not  of  eclipse,  but  of  total  extinc¬ 
tion.  These  savage  invaders  destroyed  suc¬ 
cessively  two  Roman  armies,  under  Spurius 
Cassius,  and  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  with  his 
colleague,  Cneius  Manlius.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Creasy,  “  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
here  saved  his  country.”  In  the  year  102 
B.  c.  he  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  and,  a  few  months  later,  utterly 
swept  away  the  army  of  the  Cimbri,  who 
had  passed  the  Alps,  near  Vercell®.  Yet 
these  two  battles,  which  rescued  from  im¬ 
pending  destruction  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  civilized  world,  are  passed  over  by  the 
historian,  who  proposes  to  give  an  exclusive 
list  of  the  great  feats  in  war  which  have  ma¬ 
terially  influenced  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  mankind.  Then  came,  preceding 
the  catastrophe  of  Varus,  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion,  Phaksalia,  Philippi,  Actum.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  those  three  “decisive  bat¬ 
tles  ”  operated  materially  on  “  the  drama  of 
the  world  in  its  subsequent  scenes.”  Against 
“The  Battle  or  Chalons,”  a.  d.  451,  and 
that  of  Toi'ks,  a.  d.  732,  we  have  nothing  to 
object.  The  progress  of  Attila  and  barba¬ 
rous  idolatry  was  staid  by  the  one,  and  the 
fiat  of  “  thus  far  and  no  farther  ”  was  issued 
conclusively  by  the  other,  to  the  hitherto 
irresistible  followers  of  Mohammed.  These 
two  glorious  deeds  of  chivalry  will  endure 
for  ever  as  imperishable  landmarks  and  bea¬ 
cons  of  light.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  Christian  Rome  in  451,  if 
Constantine  had  not  triumphed  over  Maxen- 
tius,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  earlier,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  under  the  symbol 
of  the  cross?  We  dwell  not  on  the  ques¬ 
tionable  miracle  of  the  signal  in  the  heavens, 
but  on  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  success, 
conversion,  and  sovereign  influence  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  gave  to  Christianity  an  impulsive 
lever  which  a  contrary  result  of  the  conflict 
at  Rome,  a.d  312,  would  have  entirely  set 
aside.  Yet  this  decisive  battle  is  passed  over 
as  slight  and  of  no  moment.  Again,  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  victory  of  Tours,  we  naturally 
look  back  to  Mr.  Creasy’s  fundamental  the- 
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ory,  “  the  phenomena  of  primary  impulse.” 
And  thus  the  reflecting  mirror  carries  us  to 
the  little  valley  of  Beder,  in  Arabia,  and  the 
year  623,  where  we  find  the  false  prophet, 
Mohammed,  in  the  infancy  of  his  bold  as¬ 
sumption,  with  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
devoted  followers,  confronting  the  hostile  for¬ 
ces  of  the  Koreish,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  and  foot — a  paltry  skirmish, 
as  regards  the  numbers  engaged  (or  de¬ 
stroyed),  but  involving  the  destiny  and  future 
fortunes  of  countless  thousands  in  its  result. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Creasy,  “that  it 
is  not  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
a  battle  that  determines  its  general  historical 
importance.”  Had  Mohammed  fallen  on 
that  first  and  petty  field  of  contest,  and  his 
adherents  been  dispersed  or  slaughtered,  the 
future  sweeping  victories  of  Abubeker,  Omar, 
Caled,  Amrou,  Abdallah,  and  their  successors, 
would  never  have  occupied  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  pages  of  history  ;  the  hosts  of 
Charles  Martel  and  Abderrahman  would 
never  have  met  in  mortal  conflict  on  the  level 
plain  of  Tours  ;  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  not  have  beheld,  in  1852,  as  many 
millions  subjected  to  the  mistaken  faith  of 
Islam,  as  bow  in  reverence  before  the  pure 
Gospel  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  the  eighth  in  the 
series  allowed  by  Mr.  Creasy,  gave  a  power¬ 
ful  kingdom  to  the  Conijueror,  and  substi¬ 
tuted  Norman  improvement  for  Saxon  ignor¬ 
ance  and  intemperance.  But  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  remembered  that  the  complete  subju¬ 
gation  of  Kngland  employed  ten  years  of  in¬ 
cessant  warfare,  with  many  hard  contested 
fights,  and  much  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  first  great  victory  of  William 
of  Normandy  saw  his  rival's  death,  and  gave 
him  a  crown.  But  he  was  compelled  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  right  to  its  permanent  inheritance 
at  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  by  frequent  and 
bloody  instalments.  Time  rolled  on :  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  effaced  the  national 
disgrace  of  Hastings,  and,  in  retaliation,  gave 
France  to  Normanized  Kngland.  The  Vic- 
TORT  or  Joan  or  Arc,  at  Orleans,  with  her 
brilliant  defeat  and  capture  of  the  formida¬ 
ble  Lord  Talbot,  at  Patay  (through  the  cow¬ 
ardice  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe),  again  turned  the 
tide,  which  flowed  for  twenty-three  succes¬ 
sive  years  in  favor  of  France,  until  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Castillon,  in  1452,  terminated  a 
long  succession  of  wars,  by  the  final  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  English.  But,  admitting  the  full 
measure  of  glory  which  circles  round  the 
brow  of  the  pure  virgin  of  Domremy,  neither 
her  victory  at  Orleans  nor  Patay  gave  the 


“primary  impulse”  to  the  fiery  valor  of 
France.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
great  conqueror,  Henry  V.,  the  charm  of 
Engli.sh  invincibility  was  broken.  At  Baug4, 
in  Anjou,  in  the  year  1421,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  attacked  a  combined  army  of 
French  and  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He  was  de¬ 
feated  and  slain,  and  left  fifteen  hundred 
gallant  warriors  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  II.,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  rule  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  first  victory 
of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  with  a  few  hardy  war¬ 
riors  against  countless  numbers  (an  undoubt¬ 
ed  “  phenomenon  of  primary  impulse”)  ;  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro ;  and  the  great 
sea-fight  at  Lepanto,  which  gave  the  first 
effectual  check  to  the  advance  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans — are  none  of  these  actions  worthy  to 
be  included  in  the  great  military  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  changed  the  features  of 
society  ?  The  chronological  series  has 
brought  us  down  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588 — the  tenth  of  Mr. 
Creasy’s  fifteen  battles — a  great  and  conclu¬ 
sive  catastrophe,  which  secured  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  England,  and,  perhaps,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Protestant  faith.  But  this 
mighty  result  was  achieved  quite  as  much 
by  the  elements,  as  by  the  prowess  of  man, 
and  partly  in  despite  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 
who,  on  receiving  news  that  the  Armada  had 
suffered  heavy  loss  on  the  day  after  they 
sailed  from  Lisbon  by  a  violent  tempest, 
which  obliged  them  to  put  into  Corunna,  im¬ 
mediately  concluded  that  the  design  of  inva¬ 
sion  was. abandoned  for  that  summer,  and 
wrote  to  the  admiral,  instigated  by  motives 
of  parsimony,  desiring  him  to  lay  up  the 
large  ships  and  discharge  the  seamen.  For¬ 
tunately  for  England,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  a  bold  and  true  patriot.  He 
ventured  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  lioness, 
and  begged  to  keep  all  the  ships  in  commis¬ 
sion,  even  if  it  should  be  at  his  own  expense. 
With  his  name,  those  of  his  subordinate  lieu¬ 
tenants,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Ra¬ 
leigh,  are  bound  together  in  a  circlet  of  im¬ 
mortality. 

Bueniieim  in  1704,  and  Pl'ltowa  in  1709, 
stand  pre-eminently  forward  in  Mr.  Creasv’s 
list.  Glorious  battles  they  were,  with  vast 
results — those  of  the  latter,  by  far  the  most 
influential  and  enduring.  Blenheim  dissi¬ 
pated  entirely  the  visions  of  universal  con¬ 
quest  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  materially  affect¬ 
ed  the  prospects  of  the  Protestant  religion 
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on  the  Continent ;  but  the  objects  obtained 
by  this,  and  the  subsequent  victories  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  nullified 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  England 
abandoned  her  allies,  resigned  nearly  all  her 
blood-slaiued  advantages,  and  relaxed  her 
hold  of  her  implacable  enemy,  when  he  was 
nearly  strangled  in  her  hands.  How  often 
have  we  gained  all  in  fight,  and  lost  every¬ 
thing  by  treaty  !  Pultowa  reduced  Sweden, 
which  until  then  had  stood, in  the  front  rank, 
to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  monarchy, 
from  whence  she  has  never  recovered,  while — 
“  The  power  and  fortune  of  the  war 
Has  passed  to  the  triumphant  Czar.” 

Russia,  before  that  date  but  little  esti¬ 
mated,  and  whose  extinction  was  confidently 
predicted,  became,  by  the  event  of  Pultowa, 
arbitress  of  the  north  of  Europe — a  position 
she  has  never  since  abandoned  ;  while  her 
population,  internal  resources,  and  political 
influence,  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
until  she  has  become  a  bugbear  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Continent,  and  a  darkening  cloud 
to  be  closely  watched  by  those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty.  While  feeling  so  clearly  and  acutely 
the  influence  whjch  the  blows  struck  at  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  we 
marvel  much  that  Mr.  Creasy  has  passed 
over  in  silence  the  decisive  campaigns  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  came  forward  in 
1630  as  the  avowed  champion  of  his  faith, 
when  the  Protestants  of  Northern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Germany  were  nearly  annihilated  under 
the  iron  despotism  of  Austria.  The  fields  of 
Leipsig  and  Lutzen  (the  latter  sealed  with 
his  bl(^)  attest  to  all  posterity  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  services,  the  commanding  mili¬ 
tary  ability  by  which  they  were  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  the  consequences  by  which  they  were 
attended.  The  pages  of  history  present  few 
characters  so  perfectly  unsullied  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  as  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  His  kingdom  and  interests  were 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  He 
had  no  views  of  personal  ambition,  no  selfish 
schemes  to  gratify.  He  took  the  field  from 
conviction,  and  gave  up  his  repose,  his  ener¬ 
gies,  and  his  life,  to  maintain  the  cause  which 
his  conscience  told  him  was  a  righteous  one. 
His  skill  in  war  places  him  in  the  foremost 
file  of  great  and  successful  commanders. 
Original  in  his  tactics,  rapid  and  decisive  in 
striking  at  the  critical  moment,  he  wrested 
from  the  veteran  Tilly  the  laurel  which  he 
had  won  in  thirty  victories,  and  taught  the 
haughty  Wallenstein  that  he  was  able  to 
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force  him  from  his  intrenchments,  and  com¬ 
pel  him  to  fight  when  little  disposed  to  risk 
the  chance  of  battle.  His  admirable  system 
of  discipline  w'as  diametrically  contrasted 
with  the  unbridled  license  of  the  Imperial 
armies,  who,  like  marauding  moss-troopers, 
plundered  friends  and  foes  with  equal  brutal¬ 
ity.  The  influence  of  his  reputation  and 
character  long  survived  the  brief  term  of  his 
mortal  existence ;  while  the  skilful  states¬ 
men,  generals,  and  well-trained  soldiers  of 
that  eminent  school,  upheld,  in  many  intri¬ 
cate  negotiations  and  numerous  well-contest¬ 
ed  fields,  the  ancient  glories  of  Scandinavia. 
Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  evidently  a  chosen 
instrument,  selected  for  a  particular  object ; 
and,  by  the  wise,  but  to  us  unfathomable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  was  stopped 
short  in  his  mission  at  the  moment  of  its  ac¬ 
complishment.  His  portion  in  the  eventful 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  operated 
most  powerfully  on  the  existing  and  future 
prospects  of  the  European  community.  The 
effect  of  the  achievements  of  this  great  mon¬ 
arch  was  not  without  its  full  influence  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  Seven  Years’  War,  from  1750  to 
1763,  with  the  victories  of  Frederic  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  form  another  decisive  epoch  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  European  advancement.  A  state, 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  a  feeble 
electorate,  by  the  military  energy  of  its  rulers 
was  converted  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
standing  as  a  bulwark  and  balance  against 
the  encroachments  of  France  and  Austria. 
Frederic  the  Great  was,  personally,  an  un¬ 
believing  scoffer,  but  as  a  monarch  and  lead¬ 
er  of  armies  his  successful  battles  advanced 
the  cause  of  true  religion. 

We  think  Mr.  Creasy  shows,  by  good  rea¬ 
soning,  that  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  was  the  turning 
pivot  on  which  the  fortune  of  England  de¬ 
pended  in  the  quarrel  with  her  American 
colonies.  The  fighting  continued  for  six  years 
longer,  until  wound  up  by  the  capture  of  a 
second  British  army  at  York  Town — a  very 
humiliating  close  to  a  contest,  begun  in  a 
grievous  spirit  of  injustice,  and  carried  on 
throughout  by  an  extraordinary  succession 
of  errors,  with  no  redeeming  display  of  com¬ 
bined  ability  or  military  skill.  Washington 
and  Gates  proved  to  be  better  generals  than 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  and  Cornwallis.  The 
Americans  themselves  date  from  ”  Bunker’s 
Hill”  as  their  early  harbinger  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  to  this  hour  celebrate  as  a  victory 
the  hardy  resistance  which  their  untried  re¬ 
cruits  there  opposed  to  the  practised  war- 
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riore  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  to  them  “  a 
primary  impulse,”  the  impression  of  which 
was  never  absent  from  their  minds  in  all  the 
subsequent  engagements.  Bad  generalship 
on  our  part  threw  away  a  host  of  valuable 
lives.  Had  the  English  commanders,  instead 
of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  marching 
straight  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  American  position  by  landing 
their  forces  higher  up  the  river,  their  object 
would  have  been  effected  with  little  difficul¬ 
ty  and  trifling  loss.  But  we  have  often  suf¬ 
fered  dearly  for  holding  an  enemy  in  con¬ 
tempt,  and  several  rough  lessons  have  not 
entirely  cured  this  fatal  monomania. 

The  importance  of  Valmt  appears  to  us 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  a  trifling  affair 
in  itself,  although  the  armies  on  both  sides 
were  more  numerous  than  many  which  before 
and  since  have  changed  the  destinies  of  em¬ 
pires.  The  sanguinary  and  more  decisive 
conflict  at  Jemappes,  which  took  place  a 
fortnight  later,  according  to  our  judgment, 
“  determined  the  belligerent  character  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  imperishable  ac¬ 
tivity  of  its  republican  principles.”  Je¬ 
mappes,  and  not  Valmy,  gave  Belgium  to 
France,  and  recalled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
from  his  intended  promenade  to  Paris.  Val¬ 
my,  compared  to  Jemappes,  was  as  Monte¬ 
bello  to  Marengo,  the  overture  indicating  and 
foretelling,  rather  than  deciding  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  A  reader  perusing  Mr.  Crea-sy’s 
account,  and  unacquainted  with  any  other, 
would  be  unable  to  discover  that  such  a  bat¬ 
tle  as  Jemappes  had  ever  been  fought ;  that 
an  Austrian  army  was  there  driven  from  an 
intrenched  position  of  great  strength ;  that 
the  consequences  gave  a  whole  country  to 
the  victors,  and  rescued  their  own  land  from 
impending  invasion.  If  Dumouriezhad  been 
beaten  at  Jemappes,  Valmy  would  scarcely 
have  been  remembered.  So  far  from  the 
army  under  Kellermaan  being  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  “  raw  Carmagnole  levies,  arti¬ 
sans,  and  base  mechanics,  who  had  never 
been  drilled  into  military  machines,”  it  will 
be  found,  on  comparing  credible  authorities, 
that  the  greater  part  consisted  of  old  soldiers ; 
and  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  a  forti- 
6ed  post,  well  supported  by  artillery.  The 
flourish  which  some  of  their  writers  make 
about  desperate  charges,  and  crossing  bayo¬ 
nets  with  the  Prussians,  is  sheer  romance. 
There  was  no  such  home  collision  at  Valmy, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  battle  throughout  the 
war.  Crossing  bayonets  is  a  poetical  vision. 
At  Valmy,  the  actual  fighting,  as  Horace 
Walpole  says  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  “lay  in  a 


very  small  compass ;”  though  not  for  the  same 
reason  he  assigns,  “  that  the  greater  part  of 
both  armies  ran  away.”  But  they  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and  reduced  the  whole 
affair  to  what  has  been,  with  greater  truth, 
called  “  The  Cannonade  of  Vcilmy."  It  was 
one  of  the  noisiest  of  combats.  Each  of  the 
two  armies  fired  throughout  the  day  more 
than  twenty- thousand  cannon-shot,  and  yet 
lost  no  more  in  killed  and  -wounded  than 
three  or  four  hundred  men  on  either  side.* 
“The  Duke  of  Brunswick,”  says  Dumouriez, 

“  very  phlegmatically  commenced  a  useless 
cannonade,  and  thus  lost  four  inestimable 
hours,  instead  of  deciding  the  affair  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  success  of 
which  was  infallible,  and  the  attempt  not 
dangerous,  as  his  retreat  was  secure.” 

The  Prussians  rushed  boldly  up  the  hill, 
and  then  as  boldly  rushed  down  again,  un¬ 
pursued  by  the  French.  Kellermann  was  sat¬ 
isfied  that  his  men  held  their  ground.  Recruits 
will  seldom  fly  when  mingled  with  veterans. 
At  Jemappes,  Dumouriez  rendered  this  im¬ 
possible,  by  placing  the  “  Carmagnoles  ”  in 
the  front  line,  with  the  Austrian  cannon  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  the  bayonets  of  their  own 
comrades  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Creasy  says, 
“  the  Prussians  retreated,  leaving  eight  hun¬ 
dred  dead  behind,  and  at  nightfall  the  French 
remained  victors  on  the  heights  of  Valmy.” 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle.  Other  author¬ 
ities  say,  the  Prussians  lay  all  night  under 
arms  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  in  their 
original  position,  between  Kellermann  and  the 
direct  line  of  his  communications,  and  that 
the  French  general,  without  beat  of  drum, 
retreated  and  crossed  the  small  river  Auve, 
to  take  up  a  better  position,  nearer  to  Sainte 
Menehould.  The  French  point  to  Valmy 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  because  they  half 
expected,  and  ought  to  have  been,  well  beat¬ 
en,  but  were  agreeably  disappointed. 

The  surpassing  glory  of  W atkkloo  is  placed 
beyond  dispute  or  discussion.  Most  truly  has 
Byron  apostrophised  that  mighty  conflict — 

“Thou  first  and  last  of  fields,  king-making  vic¬ 
tory.” 

But  even  if  the  result  had  been  otherwise — if 
Napoleon  had  issued  his  bulletin  of  triumph 
from  the  Palace  of  Lacken,  while  Wellington 
and  Blucher  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  their 
forces  to  Antwerp  and  Holland,  the  Emperor’s 
term  of  sovereignty  was  still  a  limited  one.  He 
had  no  reserves,  while  the  overwhelming  hosts 

*  See  a  very  carefully  compiled  authoritv,  “  The 
Pictorial  History  of  England — Reign  of  George  the 
Third,”  voL  liL 
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of  Russia  and  Austria  were  rapidly  approach-  , 
ing  the  Rhine.  The  heart  of  France  was  not 
with  him.  He  depended  on  the  army  alone ; 
the  nation  was  tired  of  war,  and  wanted  a 
respite  from  the  empty  glory  which  drained 
its  population  and  exhausted  its  coffers.  La 
Vendee  and  the  South  were  ready  for  insur¬ 
rection,  and  the  grand  theatrical  spectacle  of 
the  “Champ  de  Mai”  he  knew  and  felt  to  be 
a  failure.  He  would  have  found  himself  like 
the  scorpion,  enveloped  by  a  circle  of  fire, 
with  no  escape  but  self-destruction.  Turning 
again  to  6rst  causes,  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
may  be  dated  from  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
and  more  conclusively  from  the  disastrous 
issue  of  Leipsig,  while  the  primary  impulse 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  victories  of 
Lord  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  “The 
Spanish  ulcer,”  as  Talleyrand  emphatically 
expressed  himself,  was  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  France,  when,  in  all  the  outward  exuber¬ 
ance  of  florid  health,  his  splendid  legions 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  advanced  to  the  an¬ 
ticipated  conquest  of  Russia.  Let  us  suppose 
the  three  mortal  days  of  Leipsig  had  been 
reversed.  Napoleon  from  Beilin  could  have 
commanded  such  a  peace  as  might  have  en¬ 
abled  France,  after  a  short  respite,  to  strike 
again  for  the  dominion  of  the  Continent. 
When  we  consider  the  terms  offered  to  him 
at  Chatillon  in  1814,  where  he  stood  at  bay, 
a  hunted  lion,  without  the  chance  of  escape, 
we  may  judge  what  he  might  have  extorted, 
had  Leipsig  proved  to  him  another  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  or  Wagram. 

We  must  now  close  this  discursive  essay, 
for  which  Mr.  Creasy’s  book  has  furnished 
us  with  the  leading  materials.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  “  decisive 
battles”  which  appear  to  us  to  have  operated 
signally  on  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  on 
which  the  author  we  are  considering  says, 
“  it  is  probable  no  two  historical  inquirers 
will  entirely  agree.’’  Such  perfect  coinci¬ 
dence  in  matters  resting  on  opinion  is  impos¬ 
sible.  But  as  rapid  thought  presents  fa- 
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miliar  images,  memory  suggests  readily, 
Plassey,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
Indian  empire,  with  many  other  intermediate 
deeds  of  arms,  down  to  Sodkaok  and  Goo- 
JERAT,  by  which  the  stately  fabric  has  been 
finally  consolidated.  Reverting  again  to  our 
own  domestic  annals,  we  find  Bannockburn, 
which  gave  enduring  independence  to  a 
neighboring  kingdom,  with  Bosworth  and 
Naseby,  which  subverted  dynasties  and 
governments,  and  of  which  opposite  results 
“  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama 
of  the  world.”  If  the  Plantagenet  had 
proved  victorious  at  Bosworth,  in  1485,  the 
feudal  system,  with  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  great  barons,  would  have  continued 
to  prevail  for  an  indefinite  period;  while  the 
rise  of  the  middling  classes,  the  mercantile 
interests,  the  representative  community,  and 
the  flourishing  marine,  commenced  under 
the  Tudors,  and  fostered  by  the  Stuarts, 
might  never  have  exi.sted,  to  place  England 
on  the  pinnacle  on  which  she  now  stands. 
If  Charles  the  First  had  succeeded  at  Naseby 
as  completely  as  Cromwell  did  afterwards  at 
Worcester,  and  if  the  stubborn  Protector  had 
fallen  before  he  grasped  the  helm  of  sover¬ 
eignty,  “the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong”  (as  it  has  been  called)  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  decision  of  arms ; 
while  bigotry  and  selfish  policy  could  have 
stopped  the  march  of  salutary  freedom  and 
general  education. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Creasy’s  volumes,  and  their 
value  as  general  historical  references,  al¬ 
though  we  differ  from  him  on  some  essential 
points  of  detail.  His  book  will  continue  to 
be  read  with  entertainment  and  profitable 
instruction.  We  dislike  the  fashion  of  his 
title-page,  and  we  consider  his  list  as  much 
too  narrow  and  exclusive.  We  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  why  we  think  some  items 
in  his  selection  are  invested  with  undue  im¬ 
portance,  while  others  might  have  figured 
there  on  far  superior  pretensions. 


Acouste  Compte. — To  a  very  large  circle 
of  our  readers,  it  will  be  of  intense  interest 
to  hear  that  Auguste  Compte  has  just  issued 
the  second  volume  of  his  Politique  Pontiee, 
embracing  Social  Statics.  A  mere  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  chapters  will  suggest  its  impor¬ 
tance  :  1st.  General  Theory  of  Religion,  or 
the  Positive  ’fheory  of  Human  Unity ;  2d. 
Sociological  Appreciation  of  the  Human 


Problem,  from  whence  the  Positive  Theory 
of  Property ;  3d.  Positive  Theory  of  the 
Family;  4th.  Positive  Theory  of  the  Social 
Organism ;  5th.  Positive  Theory  of  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  6th.  Positive  Theory  of  Swial  Exist¬ 
ence  systematized  by  the  Priesthood  ;  7th. 
Positive  Theory  of  the  General  Limits  of 
Variation  of  which  Order  is  susceptible. 
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The  name  of  Henry  Heine  is  connected 
with  much  good  and  evil  in  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  He  is  the  type  of  the  aspira¬ 
tions,  the  excellences  and  the  faults  of  his 
time.  In  his  works  he  embodies  the  sneers 
as  well  as  the  scepticism  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  school  of  writ¬ 
ers  who  endeavor  to  wean  the  German  na¬ 
tion  from  their  pet  failings  by  doses  of  un¬ 
sparing  satire.  They — his  early  friends  and 
antagonists — are  gone :  some  died  in  exile, 
some  in  prison,  and  some  in  the  mad  house. 
Their  writings  were  addressed  to  a  peculiar 
social  and  political  condition ;  and  their 
names  are  much  better  known  than  their 
works.  As  a  political  writer,  Heine,  too,  has 
long  since  lost  caste.  The  German  re\’olu- 
tion  of  1848  has  ruined  his  reputation  for 
boldness  and  pungency.  His  tactics,  doc¬ 
trines,  and,  indeed,  his  very  style  are  obso¬ 
lete  ;  but  this,  we  take  it,  is  by  no  means  a 
condemnation  of  a  man  who  has  done  good 
service  in  his  day.  It  is  the  common  lot  of 
even  successful  political  writers.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence  are  unbounded  and  all- 
pervading  for  a  term  ;  but  the  masses  ne¬ 
glect  and  forget  them  with  marvellous  ease. 
Lesser  men,  if  they  be  but  fresh,  may  eclipse 
them.  Far  different  is  a  poet’s  lot.  His 
popularity,  if  based  upon  merit,  defies  ob¬ 
livion.  Years  cannot  endanger  it  ;  they  but 
strike  its  roots  still  deeper.  Public  opinion 
may  sometimes  admit  of  rival  claims ;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  will  return  to  the  songs  of 
other  days,  and  cling  the  more  tenaciously 
to  a  faith  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages. 
This,  it  seems,  is  Heine’s  case.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet  has  already  stood  some  severe 
trials,  and  his  very  detractors  are  at  length 
resigned  to  admiration.  His  songs,  despised 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  frivolous  ebullitions  of  a  child¬ 
ish  fancy,  have  b^  degrees  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  German  mind.  And  well  they  may  ; 

*  Heine :  Buch  der  Lieder,  Neoe  Oedichte. 
Deutachland,  ein  WintermibrcbeD.  Atta  Troll. 
Keuebilder,  uber  Ludwig  Borne,  Franzusische 
Zoetande.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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for  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  na¬ 
tional  poetry  of  Germany.  They  are  china 
from  the  old  block  of  the  German  “Volk- 
slied.”  Heine’s  language  is  essentially  that 
of  the  people.  It  tells  upon  them,  and  as 
each  chord  is  struck  it  strikes  home,  for  it 
expresses  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  a  form 
which,  of  all  others,  is  most  suited  to  their 
understanding. 

A  people’s  national  poetry  is  always  a  piece 
of  that  people’s  heart.  It  sprung  up  among 
them  ;  its  every  tone  has  the  deep  stamp  of 
the  event  which  called  it  forth.  To  the  phi¬ 
losopher  and  the  historian  it  is  a  key  to  the 
secrets  of  the  national  mind.  Its  character 
may  vary  according  to  the  land  of  its  birth, 
but  in  that  point  the  “  Volkslied”  of  all  na¬ 
tions  is  similar,  that  its  origin  is  mysterious. 
It  sweeps  by  as  the  wind  ;  men  know  not 
whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goeth.  Those 
who  hear  it  first  are  not  astonished,  nor  are 
they  awed.  Its  diction,  form  and  subject  are 
familiar.  It  embodies  some  feeling  which  was 
common  to  all,  but  which  no  one  could  ex¬ 
press.  From  the  first,  it  is  not  heard,  but 
remembered.  This  is  what  we  are  tempted 
to  call  the  d.emoniac  power  of  popular 
poetry,  and  this  power  the  German  Volk¬ 
slied  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Romance,  Ballads, 
and  Songs  of  other  nations.  Of  course,  we 
distinguish  the  Volkslied  from  the  lays  of  the 
German  “  Minnesinger,”  or  cavaliers,  and  the 
“  Meistersanger,”  or  mechanics  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  The  Volkslied  is  much  less  artifi¬ 
cial  and  pedantic.  It  grasps  its  subject  and 
expresses  its  sentiments  in  a  few  bo]4 
words.  Its  imagery  is  simple  and  handy  ; 
it  neglects  effect,  and  there  is  in  it  an  utter 
absence  of  intention. 

Heine  does  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a 
Volkslied  school  :  that  peculiar  kind  of  po¬ 
etry  was  embodied  in  him,  and  his  songs  ap¬ 
pear  as  another  revelation  of  the  poetic  genius 
of  his  country.  His  life,  indeed,  fell  in  evil  and 
troubled  times.  The  events  through  which 
he  lived,  the  violent  changes  he  witnessed, 
and  his  own  friendships  and  enmities,  virtues, 
SI 
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transgressions  and  unfortunate  parentage,  had 
their  effect  on  his  poetry,  and  alloyed  the 
simple  ingenuity  of  the  old  Volkslied  with 
the  more  active  though  evanescent  passions 
and  sorrows  of  these  latter  days. 

He  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  the  commencement  of  the  most 
important  epoch  in  German  history.  The 
town  of  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  was  not 
then,  as  now,  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  though  close  to  the  borders  of  the  West¬ 
phalian  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  country,  the  Elec¬ 
toral  Palatinate.  The  electors  had  built  the 
town  many  hundred  years  ago,  for  they 
loved  the  green  and  sheltered  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  windows  of  the 
electoral  castle  overlooked  the  rich  plains  to¬ 
wards  Uerdingen  and  Wesel,  and  the  forest- 
clad  mountains  of  Westphalia.  That  old 
castle  of  the  electors  had,  in  its  day,  seen 
many  scenes  of  gaiety  as  well  as  of  horror. 
The  German  princes  of  the  old  time  were 
none  of  the  most  gentle,  virtuous  and  mod¬ 
est.  Their  vassals  were  equally  riotous,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  encroaching.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  misdeeds  of  petty  nobles  were 
followed  by  equal  misdeeds  which  were  per¬ 
petrated  by  petty  princes,  and  each  act  of 
rapine  or  violence  was  in  connection  with 
that  old  castle  which  frowns  on  the  bitnks  of 
the  Rhine.  Strange  rumors  were  abroad  of 
the  ghosts  which  haunted  the  ancient  halls, 
and  of  the  Margravine  Jacobea  who  had  been 
executed  within  its  precincts  because  her 
husband  condemned  her  on  a  charge  of  adul¬ 
tery,  of  which  she  was  innocent,  while  he  was 
guilty.  Lower  down  on  the  Rhine  stood  We- 
sel,  the  city  of  the  Swantower,  and,  as  many 
pretend,  the  birthplace  of  that  strange  myth 
which  connects  the  life  and  death  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  with  the 
appearance  of  a  spectral  lady  in  a  white  veil. 
And  close  by,  almost  bordering  upon  the 
demesnes  of  Dusseldorf,  is  Westphalia,  the 
country  of  the  Red  Earth,  the  cradle  of  the 
“  Freigerichte,”  the  land  of  brown  heaths 
and  mysterious  forests,  of  second-sights  and 
“  Vurbedriften,”  where  every  moor  has  its 
legend  and  every  village  its  own  collection  of 
ghost-stories.  Diisseldorf  Itself  was  very 
much  what  it  now  is — a  small  town,  with  a 
garrison  and  a  court.  The  majority  of 
its  inhabitants  passed  their  lives  in  great  filth 
and  poverty,  working  little  and  talking  much. 
Young  Henry  Heine  and  those  who  grew  up 
like  him  lived  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  tra¬ 
dition,  scandal,  and — garlic.  For  his  father 
was  a  Je»,  while  his  mother  belonged  to  a 
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poor  Christian  family.  Of  his  father’s  ch.ar- 
acter  and  profession  we  know  nothing.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  traded  in  cast-off 
clothes  ;  others  represent  him  as  a  china- 
man  ;  and  others,  again,  as  a  pawnbroker 
and  usurer.  From  all  of  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  Heine’s  father,  whatever  his  call¬ 
ing,  belonged  to  that  race  of  Jews  who  at 
that  time  clung  to,  and  prospered  at,  the 
courts  of  the  smaller  German  princes,  whom 
they  served  as  money- lendei-s,  treasurers  and 
purchasers  of  monopolies.  These  Jews  were 
not  favorites  with  their  Christian  neighbors. 
Some  traces  of  this  popular  feeling  are  here 
and  there  discernible  in  the  verses  and  prose- 
writings  of  Heine.  Bred  up  in  the  Protest¬ 
ant  faith  as  he  was,  but  painfully  sensitive  of 
his  descent  from  the  hated  Hebrew  race,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  assert  his  Christianity  and 
to  conceal  a  parentage  which  exposed  him  to 
contempt  and  scorn.  In  one  of  his  ballads, 
his  gentle  dalliance  with  a  Jewess  is  disguised, 
and  the  lady  is  made  to  speak  rather  irrev¬ 
erently  of  the  chosen  ones. 

^  Gnats  have  stung  me  !  Oh,'  I  hate  gnats  ! 

Yes,  I  hate  the  gnats  of  summer 

Almost  quite  as  much  as  I  liate 

Dirty  Jews  with  crooked  noses. 

And  on  another  occasion  the  lady  says  : 

Yes,  Alfonso,  I  adore  lliee, 

And  I  swear  it  by  our  Saviour, 

Whom  the  Jews  (may  God  confound  them  !) 

Crucified  and  put  to  torture. 

After  talking  love  as  a  lady  ought  not  to 
talk,  and  doing  many  things  which  a  lady 
ought  not  to  do,  the  cavalier,  in  reply  to  her 
urgent  inquiries,  proceeds  to  announce  his 
name  and  titles  : 

I,  Senora,  am  your  lover  ! 

5^n  am  I  to  the  notorious,* 

Great,  and  scripture-learned  Rabbi 
Israel  of  Saragossa  ! 

Heine’s  mother,  to  judge  from  the  poems 
he  addresses  to  her,  must  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  extraordinary  woman.  He  men¬ 
tions  her  with  deep  respect  and  tenderness. 
Even  in  later  years,  writing  from  his  exile  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  protests  he  is  not  home¬ 
sick.  Germany  will  always  be  found  in  her 
old  place.  Whenever  he  comes  buck — 

My  fatherland  will  greet  mine  eye  ; 
liut  my  mother  is  old,  and  she  may  die. 

He  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  “  lofty 
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thoughts”  and  a '‘loving  mind;”  and,  amidst 
all  the  unaccountable  clianges  in  his  st)-Ir, 
he  always  treats  her  wiiii  the  same  touching 
tenderness.  How  such  a  woman  found  her 
way  into  the  smoky  kitchen  and  the  dingy 
back  parlor  of  a  Dusseldorf  Jew  seems  al¬ 
most  a  mystery. 

Heine’s  boyhood  fell  in  a  time  which,  of 
all  others,  was  most  fit  to  rear  a  poet.  The 
dark  shadows  of  the  middle  ages  which  still 
obscured  Germany  were  di.spelled  by  the 
Frenth  Revolution  and  the  advent  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte.  The  sudden  flight  of  the 
Electoral  Court  from  Diisseldorf,  and  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  a  French  division, 
were  among  the  first  events  which  excited 
his  childish  astonishment  and  curiosity.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  change  and 
its  consequences,  but  still  history  was  enact¬ 
ing  all  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  puz- 
zle  to  him  how  and  why  the  Elector  was  lord 
and  master  one  day,  and  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  the  next.  But  then  there  was  no  school 
for  a  week  at  least,  and  everything  and  every¬ 
body  were  unsettled.  At  length,  however, 
the  troops  were  quartered,  and  things  fell 
back  into  the  routine  of  dull,  every-day  life. 
The  schools  were  re-opened.  The  boy  Heine 
had  been  tcld  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  make  them  all  happy  ;  and,  firmly 
relying  on  this  promise,  he  had  for  many  days 
hoped  to  hear  of  the  incarceration  and  pub¬ 
lic  execution  of  the  learned  and  pedantic  pro¬ 
fessors  of  his  school.  When  these  worthies 
remained  not  only  unharmed  and  unpunished, 
but  also  in  undisputed  authority,  with  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  over  the  ferule  and  the  rod, 
the  young  poet  thinks  there  can  be  no  great 
change  alter  all,  and  that  there  must  lx* 
“something  ro'..ten  in  the  state  of  Denmaik.” 
But  very  soon  he  discovered  that  he,  too, 
was  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  French 
invasion.  A  grenadier,  a  fine  tall  fellow, 
with  the  blackest  moustache  imaginable,  was 
quartered  upon  the  Heines,  and  commenced 
forthwith  to  teach  young  Henry  French,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  glories  and  victories,  of 
the  Emperor.  This  soldier  was  the  poet’s 
earliest  friend,  and  it  was  from  him  he  imbibed 
his  respect  and  admiration  for  that  great  man 
to  whom  German^  owes  so  much.  The  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  Convention,  the  Directory  and  its 
overthrow,  the  battles  of  Egypt  and  Italy, 
related  in  the  simple  and  graphic  language 
of  a  private  soldier — such  were  Heine’s  first 
lessons  in  history.  As  he  grew  up,  he  saw 
and  learned  more.  He  was  present  at  a 
grand  review  which  Napoleon  held  of  the 
Army  of  tl.e  Rhine.  His  young  heart  beat 


high  with  joy  and  awe  when  the  hero  of  his 
dreams  passed  by  amidst  the  deafening 
shouts  of  “  Vive  I'Empereur !”  and  when 
the  troops,  filing  along,  proceeded  on  their 
march  to  join  the  armies  that  were  concen¬ 
trating  against  Russia.  He  saw  the  same 
troops  returning  after  the  horrors  of  that 
campaign  ;  they  were  emaciated,  maimed 
and  in  rags,  but  still  full  of  enthusiatic  love 
for  the  Emperor.  He  saw  his  old  friend, 
too.  The  spruce  grenadier  of  former  days, 
now  worn  out  with  misery  and  wounds, 
dragged  his  weary  limbs  to  his  old  quar¬ 
ters,  and  died  there  with  the  classic  “  Vive 
I’Empereur  !”  on  his  lips.  Among  Heine’s 
poems  there  is  one  which  describes  the  re¬ 
turn  of  two  soldiers  from  Russian  captivity, 
and  their  sorrow  and  death  when  they  hear 
of  Napoleon’s  disaster.  Their  last  prayer 
is  to  be  buried  in  full  uniform,  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands  ;  for 

In  the  grave  will  I  lie  and  listen, 

Watch  and  ward  there  I’ll  keep,  naught  heeding. 
Till  above  me  I  hear  the  cannons’  roar 
.'Vnd  the  courser  to  combat  speeding. 

O’er  my  grave  will  my  Emperor  ride — 

See  the  swords,  how  they  gleam,  how  they 
rattle  ! 

Then  all  armed  will  I  bound  to  my  Emperor’s  side, 
To  shield  him,  my  Emperor,  in  battle. 

So  gcat  an  admiration  of  Napoleon  would 
in  England  go  far  to  make  a  writer  unpopu¬ 
lar.  For  the  relief  of  the  anti-Gallic  among 
our  readers,  we  hasten  to  add  that  Heine 
had  much  to  suffer  for  his  hero-worship.  He 
Siiw  Napoleon  vanquished,  a  captive  and  de¬ 
throned.  That  grand  epic  which  moves  our 
heart  in  the  pages  of  modern  history — indif¬ 
ferently  written  though  they  be — Heine  suf¬ 
fered  in  it.  He  watched  its  growth  through 
long  and  anxious  weeks  and  months.  He  saw 
his  countrymen  in  arms  against  the  chief  who 
had  liberated  them  fiom  the  misery  of  petty 
despotism — at  once  the  most  senseless  and 
brutal  ;  and  though  he  could  nut  condemn 
the  crusade  against  France,  he  felt  disgust¬ 
ed  and  almost  ashamed  of  his  nation  when 
forced  to  witne.ss  the  beastly  exultation  of  their 
savage  patriotism.  It  was  disgusting  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  impudent  boasts  of  men  whom  be 
had  known  to  cringe  before  the  meanest 
French  official ;  it  was  disgusting  to  be  deaf¬ 
ened  with  the  martial  slang  of  precocious 
boys — disgusting  to  hear  the  calumnious  an¬ 
ecdotes,  the  dull  lie  and  the  coarse  abuse  of 
persons  who  sought  to  exalt  themselves  by 
their  aspersions  against  their  vanquished  an- 
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tagonist.  Heine’s  mind  was  originally  soft, 
patient,  forbearing,  and  open  to  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  admiration.  The  conflicting 
passions  of  this  disastrous  period  changed  his 
character.  We  lay  great  stress  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  for  though  it  cannot  justify,  it  will 
serve  to  explain  and  partly  to  excuse  many 
of  the  errors  of  his  later  years.  The  virtues 
of  the  boy  are  often  the  vices  of  the  man. 
None  are  more  liable  to  this  deterioration 
than  sensitive,  humble  and  loving  minds.  The 
world,  and  especially  the  world  in  which 
children  live,  cannot  appreciate  these  quali¬ 
ties.  It  replies  to  them  with  ridicule,  abuse, 
and  deception,  and  thus  turns  them  into  the 
opposite  extremes.  The  tender,  humble,  lov¬ 
ing  boy  is  insulted  and  trampled  under  foot, 
until,  goaded  into  resistance,  he  becomes 
harsh,  proud  and  spiteful.  His  affectionate 
adoration,  nipped  in  the  bud,  gives  way  to  a 
spirit  of  morbid  criticism.  No  indulgence 
has  been  shown  him  ;  he  shows  none  to 
others. 

In  his  period  of  wretchedness  and  internal 
struggles,  which  were  none  the  less  violent 
for  being  secret,  Heine  was  sent  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Gottingen. 
Elach  of  these  places  made  him  more  mc^y 
and  discontented.  Berlin  has  long  been  no¬ 
torious  for  its  dissolute  manners,  its  cant  and 
sneering  scepticism.  It  taught  Heine  hearti¬ 
ly  to  despise  his  kind.  Conceited  dulness 
passed  for  wit.  He  heard  professions  of  senti¬ 
mental  morality,  and  found  them  coupled 
with  flagitious  and  odious  practices ;  and  he 
saw  unWief  and  mysticism  strangely  and  fa¬ 
tally  allied.  His  stay  at  Bonn  was  equally 
unsatisfactory. 

Each  of  the  numerous  German  Universi¬ 
ties  has  a  character  of  its  own  :  the  students 
in  each  pride  themselves  on  their  proflciency 
in  some  particular  venial  vice.  There  is  in 
every  one  of  these  towns  some  prevailing 
mania,  some  affectation  or  fancy  to  which 
every  one  must  yield.  In  this  originated  the 
old  college  saw : 

He  who  comes  from  Leipsig,  and  hasn't  got  a 
wife  ; 

And  he  who  comes  from  Halle  unmarried  and 
alive ; 

Or  he  who  comes  from  Jena  without  being 
thrashed  mellow — 

May  thank  hia  stars  for  ever  :  he  is  a  lucky 
fellow  ! 

The  prevailing  vice  of  Bonn  was  the  Teu- 
tomania — an  affectation  of  barbarism,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  dullest  youths  thought 
themselves  justified  in  despising  everybody 
less  dirty  and  better  mannered  than  they. 


The  Germans  were  still  drunk  with  their 
late  victories.  They  still  thundered  against 
the  Corsican  tyrant  and  perfidious  France. 
Every  schoolboy  plotted  his  own  conspiracy 
against  the  reigning  monarchs.  Heine  was 
greatly  end  justly  shocked  by  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  his  fellow-students.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  account  of  a 
“  Burschenschafter”  of  1819  : 

“  He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  soap  and  water. 
He  had  long  lank  hair,  a  cavalier’s  biretto,  a 
black  Teutonic  coat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  which 
did  duty  as  a  waistcoat.  He  had  a  locket 
containing  some  hair  of  Blucher’s  horse.  He 
was  a  fool  in  folio.  I  am  not  fond  of  talking 
after  supper,  and  therefore  let  him  plague 
me  with  a  patriotic  dissertation,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  divide  Germany  into  thirty-three 
provinces,  which  he  called  ‘  Gaue.’  I  told 
him  to  make  them  forty-eight,  since  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  He  was  a  poet,  too,  and 
he  wrote  an  epic  to  glorify  Arminius  and  the 
Teutoburg  forest- bjittle.  I  advised  him  to 
be  very  patriotic,  and  to  make  Varus  and 
the  other  Romans  dull  and  absurd  in  their 
speeches ;  a  task  for  which  he  seemed  em¬ 
inently  qualified.” 

The  University  of  Gottingen,  too,  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  pedantic  and  uncivilized.  He  left 
that  college  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Law. 
The  young  poet  had  now  done  with  the 
schools,  and  travelled  through  the  various 
countries  of  the  Continent  in  the  way  in 
which  people  of  small  means  travelled  in 
that  time — viz.,  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  the 
poet,  when,  free  and  careless,  he  walked 
where  he  pleased  and  stopped  where  he 
listed,  sharing  the  cotter’s  hut  and  meal,  and 
listening  to  village  songs  and  legends.  These 
were  the  true  founUins  of  hia  inspiration. 
There  were  forests,  too,  inviting  to  rest  when 
the  sun  was  high,  and  short,  starry  summer 
nights  with  fragrant  breezes,  which  cooled  the 
throbbing  temples  of  youth.  What  he  saw 
and  enjoyed  left  deep  traces  on  his  mind  : 

“  My  breast  feels  the  loud  pulsations  of 
nature,  and  a  thousand-voiced  echo  answers 
to  my  exulting  voice.  I  hear  a  thousand 
nightingales  ;  Spring  hath  sent  them  to  wake 
the  earth  from  her  slumbers  She  trembles 
with  happiness ;  her  flowers  are  the  hymns 
she  sings  to  the  sun.  But  the  sun  moves  too 
slowly.  Would  I  could  urge  him  on  his  fiery 
path !  For  when  he  descends  into  the  ocean, 
when  night  a.scends,  with  her  large  craving 
eyes,  I  feel  my  soul  exult  within  me  !  The 
breezes  of  evening  kiss  my  cheeks  like  the 
soft  lips  of  beauty;  the  stars  smile  at  me. 
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and  I  soar  above  the  little  earth  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  thoughts  of  men. 

“  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  fire  is 
extinct  in  my  veins  and  Winter  reigns  in  my 
heart,  when  his  white  fiakes  press  on  my 
head  and  his  mists  dim  my  sight.  My  friends 
are  gone :  I  am  left  alone,  a  solitary  blade 
of  grass  which  the  mower  neglected  rather 
than  spared.  A  new  generation  has  sprung 
up,  with  new  desires  and  new  thoughts ;  new 
names  astonish  and  new  songs  startle  me. 
The  old  names  are  forgotten.  I  myself  am 
forgotten ;  honored,  perhaps,  by  a  few,  sneered 
at  by  many,  and  loved  by  no  one.  And  fair¬ 
haired  boys  will  come  up  to  me  and  place  my 
old  harp  into  my  trembling  hands,  and,  ban¬ 
tering  and  laughing,  they  will  say  to  me : 
‘Thou  hast  long  been  silent,  old  man,  sing 
unto  us  a  new  song.  Sing  unto  us  a  song 
of  the  dreams  of  thy  youth.* 

“  I  seize  the  harp.  My  old  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  return.  The  mists  vanish  that  have 
long  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  the  fountain  of 
tears  is  replenished.  Spring  returns  to  my 
heart.  Sweet  sounds  of  sorrow  tremble  on 
the  strings  of  my  harp.  Again  I  behold  the 
deep  blue  stream  and  the  palaces  and  halls 
of  whitest  marble,  and  the  beautiful  faces  of 
women ;  and  I  sing  a  song  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Brenta.  It  is  my  hist  song.  The  stars 
look  down  upon  me  as  in  the  nights  of  my 
youth.  Once  more  the  moonlight  kisses  my 
cheeks  ;  my  soul  dies  away  with  the  hist 
sound.  And  the  flowers  of  the  Brenta  are 
fragrant.” 

If  he  meant  this  for  a  prophecy,  it  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Nevertheless, 
the  thread  of  levity  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  Heine’s  compositions  has  enabled 
his  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him  of  insin¬ 
cerity,  of  cant  and  maudlin  pathos.  Now  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  little 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  many  authors.  The 
memoirs  of  literary  men  of  all  times  and  na¬ 
tions  reduce  us  to  the  sad  necessity  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  very  best  authors  in  the  light  of 
actors.  We  remember  the  rigorous  respecta¬ 
bility  of  Goldsmith’s  writings  in  connexion 
with  the  excesses  of  his  private  life.  We 
think  of  Sterne’s  public  sensibility  and  private 
hardness  of  heart :  he  neglects  his  mother 
and  bewails  the  fate  of  a  dead  jackass.  We 
remember,  also,  the  glorious  aspirations  for 
liberty  in  Gothe’s  "  Faust,”  the  tragic  pathos 
in  “  Iphigenia,”  and  the  exquisite  touches  of 
female  heroism  in  “  Clavigo,”  and  we  com¬ 
pare  with  them  the  cold,  selfish,  and  over¬ 
bearing  character  of  the  author’s  self.  With 
warnings  like  these  before  us,  we  are  by  no 


means  inclined  to  stand  up  for  Heine’s  sincerity. 
Perhaps  he  was  as  little  sincere  as  his  fel¬ 
lows,  whose  professional  cant  is  not  the  less 
admired  for  l^ing  known  as  such.  But  thus 
much  we  can  safely  say,  that  his  bursts  of 
enthusiasm,  if  feigned,  look  marvellously  as 
though  genuine.  They  do  not  betray  their 
own  secret :  they  never  labor  or  flag.  No 
makeshift  phrase,  no  screwed-up  expression 
rebufifs  our  sympathy  ;  and  though  the  spell 
be  broken,  it  is  at  the  author’s  will.  Heine 
never  relaxes  his  grasp.  He  never  drops  us 
from  the  heavens  of  inspiration — he  hurls  us 
down.  And  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true 
secret  of  good  composition,  which  ought  not 
to  be  a  daguerreotype,  but  a  picture.  To 
ask  for  a  fac-simile  of  the  author’s  sentiments 
and  views  at  the  moment  of  writing  would 
be  absurd.  His  imagery  will  be  real  and 
truthful  if  he  be,  or  have  been,  capable  of  the 
ideas  he  proposes  to  convey  ;  nor  will  his 
sorrows  act  the  less  forcibly  on  us  from  being 
remembered.  A  diary  may  be  interesting  ; 
but  a  memoir  has  a  strong  and  more  lasting 
hold  on  our  minds.  Heine’s  prose  writings 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  His  “  Reisebil- 
der,”  “  Salon,”  and  even  that  revolting  book 
on  Borne,  are  his  political  and  literary  me¬ 
moirs.  They  are  full  of  trifling  and  gross 
frivolity — so  much  so,  that  they  can  never 
come  before  the  English  public  in  the  shape 
of  a  translation  of  Henry  Heine’s  works.  We 
are  therefore  the  more  justified  in  giving  co¬ 
pious  extracts  from  those  chapters  which  are 
not  at  enmity  with  our  national  way  of  think¬ 
ing  and  feeling.  Among  these  are  some 
topics  which  Heine,  even  in  his  wanlonest 
moments,  cannot  profane  with  a  jest.  Con¬ 
spicuous  amid  these  is  Napoleon.  We  trans¬ 
late  the  conclusion  of  Heine’s  “  Essay  on  the 
Emperor’s  Biographers.” 

“  The  two  nations  (the  English  and  French) 
have  each  of  them  produced  two  witnesses, 
namely,  O'Meara,  Las  Ctisas,  Maitland  and 
Antormachi.  They  were  men  of  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense,  who  knew  but  remained  unawed 
by  the  pageant  of  established  power,  and 
their  testimony  is  such  that  it  makes  the 
Emperor’s  memory  live  forever  in  our  admi¬ 
ration  and  sorrow. 

“  Great  men  in  numbers  have  trodden  the 
earth.  At  times  we  meet  with  their  radiant 
footmarks.  They  loom  through  the  solitude 
of  our  studies,  dark  and  gigantic  as  the  Sons 
of  the  Mist.  But  a  great  man  sees  his  pre¬ 
decessors  more  clearly  and  distinctly.  The 
spat-ks  which  fly  in  their  track  reveal  to  him 
the  most  secret  of  their  actions.  A  stray 
word,  borne  down  on  the  breath  of  ages, 
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opens  to  him  the  depths  of  their  hearts, 
’['hus  do  the  great  of  all  time  form  a  mystic 
fraternity.  They  beckon  to  one  another  from 
the  heights  of  centuries,  and  looks  of  deep 
meaning  cast  they  on  the  graves  of  genera¬ 
tions  which  are  gone  and  which  once  stood 
between  them.  They  understand  and  love 
one  another.  But  we,  the  lesser  ones,  to 
whom  it  is  not  vouchsafed  to  know  the  great 
of  other  times — we  who  see  but  their  foot¬ 
marks  and  shadowy  forms — we  ought  to  col¬ 
lect  all  reminiscences  of  a  great  man,  so  that 
we  may  stamp  his  image  on  our  minds  and 
grow  lip  to  his  standard.  Such,  to  us,  is 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Of  his  life  and  doings 
we  know  more  than  we  know  of  the  lives  of 
other  heroes.  Every  day  adds  to  our  stock 
of  information.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  god 
overthrown  and  buried  by  an  earthquake. 
We  stand  by  while  the  excavators  are  at 
work,  and  each  shovelful  of  clay  which  they 
throw  up  reveals  fresh  beauties  and  splendor. 
The  very  lightnings  which  the  enemy  hurls 
at  the  god,  thereby  to  destroy  him,  show  but 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  form. 

“The  Emperor  is  dead.  His  grave  is  on 
a  desert  island  in  the  Indian  ocean;  and  he 
who  filled  the  earth  is  now  at  rest  beneath  a 
green  hillock,  where  weeping  willows  droop 
their  green  hairs,  and  flowing  waters  murmur 
their  songs  of  sadness.  No  legend  marks 
the  stone  at  his  head  but  the  invisible  words 
which  Clio  traced  thereon,  and  whose  spectral 
harmony  will  sound  and  resound  through 
centuries  to  the  end  of  days. 

“  Britannia !  thou  art  queen  of  the  ocean. 
But  not  water  enough  has  the  ocean  to  wash 
oflf  from  thee  the  disgrace  which  that  great 
dead  one  bequeathed  to  thee.  It  was  not 
thy  wretched  Sir  Hudson — thou  thyself  wert 
the  executioner  whom  the  royal  conspirators 
hired  secretly  to  wreak  their  revenge  on  the 
man  of  the  people — their  revenge  for  the 
people’s  sins  against  one  of  their  caste  ;  and 
he  was  thy  guest  and  had  sat  at  thy  hearth  ! 

“  To  the  end  of  time, the  children  of  France 
will  sing  and  say  of  the  fatal  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon  ;  and  when  this  song  of  jibes 
and  jeers  sounds  across  the  Channel,  the 
cheeks  of  all  honest  Britons  shall  blush  with 
shame.  But  the  day  will  come  when  that 
song  shall  sound  across  the  Channel  and 
Britannia  exist  no  more.  Fallen  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  pride,  broken  are  the  tombs  of  West¬ 
minster,  and  forgotten  is  the  royal  dost  which 
they  inclosed.  But  St.  Helena  will  be  as  the 
Holy  Grave,  to  which  the  nations  from  the 
rising  and  setting  sun  journey  as  pilgrims,  to 
strengthen  their  hearts  by  the  memory  of  the 
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secular  saviour  who  suffered  under  Hudson 
Lowe  and  died  and  was  buried,  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  books  of  Maitland,  Los  Casas, 
O’Meara  and  Antormachi. 

“  Strange,  that  the  three  greatest  foes  of 
the  Emperor  should  already  have  met  with  a 
dreadful  fate !  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat, 
Louis  XVIII.  rotted  on  his  throne, and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saalfeld  is  still  professor  at  Gottingen!” 

The  last  sentence  is  one  of  Heine’s  usual 
sneers.  In  it  is  the  danger  of  his  style.  It 
startles  and  shocks,  but  yet  gives  a  relish  and 
a  xest  to  the  subject  he  treats  on. 

The  first  volume  of  the  “  Reisebilder,”  from 
which  we  extracted  the  paragraph  we  quoted 
la.st,  was  published  in  182^.  It  was  Heine’s 
dibut  before  the  public,  and  the  public  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  coldness.  The  Ger¬ 
mans,  like  boys  who  have  thrashed  the 
schoolmaster,  were  still  exulting  over  their 
late  victories.  They  were  great  in  self-lauda¬ 
tion,  and  thirsting  for  praise.  What  must 
have  been  their  feelings  at  the  appearance  of 
an  author  who  sneered  at  their  victories, 
laughed  at  their  conceit,  and  praised  the  man 
whom  they  fain  would  have  lessened  in  their 
own  eyes  !  'I'he  literary  coteries  of  Germany, 
too,  divided  as  they  were  in  the  two  great  fac¬ 
tions  of  Gothians  and  Homanticians,  looked 
angrily  at  the  bold  young  man  who  defied 
them,  and  who  seemed  inclined  to  set  up  a 
school  of  his  own.  He  did  not,  indeed,  attack 
their  idols,  but  his  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing  was  evidently  depreciatory  and  hostile. 
The  partisans  of  Gothe  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  Tieck  on  the  other,  rivalled  in  their 
,  abuse  of  the  intruder.  He  was  low,  vulgar, 
unprincipled,  unpatriotic,  coarse,  vile.  Of 
the  impression  which  these  criticisms  made 
on  Heine  we  can  only  judge  from  his  repar¬ 
tees.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  “  Rei.sebilder,”  which  he  wrote  on  his 
travels  in  Italy  and  England,  are  in  part  de¬ 
voted  to  the  entertainment  of  his  literary 
enemies.  The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  their  theories  were  set  at  naught  by  the 
cynical  impertinence  of  his  jokes.  They  were 
all  over-sensitive  and  vulnerable.  Heine 
knew  it ;  nor  was  he  the  man  to  deal  gently 
with  them. 

The  Count  Platen  was  among  the  most 
persevering  antagonists  of  Heine.  He,  Au¬ 
gustus  Count  of  Platen  Hallermlinde,  was 
the  poor  descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family.  Trained  up  to  a  soldier’s  profession, 
and  educated  in  “  camps  and  courts,”  ns  he 
says  in  one  of  his  poems,  the  Count  Platen 
left  his  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  science  and  literature  ;  and  although  of  a 
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maturer  age  than  the  majority  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen  where  he 
matriculated,  he  became  distinguished  among 
them  by  habits  of  industry  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  superior  scientiBc  education,  for 
which  neither  his  former  profession  nor  his 
rank  furnished  any  precedent.  His  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of 
almost  all  European  nations  was  surprising, 
and  he  was,  moreover,  deeply  read  in  the 
classics  and  in  Eastern  literature — two  sour¬ 
ces  of  knowledge  of  which  Heine  had  never 
done  more  than  take  a  sip.  Those  only  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  morbid  desire  for 
universality  of  knowledge  and  genius  which 
possesses  the  modern  Germans,  and  which 
has  spoiled  the  making  of  some  of  their 
greatest  men,  can  understand  the  secret 
heart-burning  which  Heine  must  have  felt 
when  he  found  himself  assailed  by  a  man 
whose  talent,  though  it  lay  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection,  was  at  least  equal  to  his  own,  and 
whose  erudition  and  smoothness  of  numbers 
overshot  the  mark  of  his  boldest  endeavors. 
Heine,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  neither  a 
classic  scholar  nor  a  successful  student  of 
Eastern  languages  and  antiquities.  His 
knowledge  of  the  chissics  was  exactly  that 
of  most  German  youths,  who  leave  school 
for  the  freedom  of  the  University,  with  a 
hearty  disgust  for  the  Grecian  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  forget 
the  lessons  which  might  have  helped  to  form 
and  to  enlighten  their  minds  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pedants  who  taught,  and  in  whose 
clumsy  hands  the  fairy  gold  of  classic  lore 
was  converted  into  rubbish.  Some  kindred 
feeling  to  this  may  be  found  in  Byron’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  Horace: 

- whom  I  hated  so. 

Not  fur  thy  faults,  but  mine  ;  it  was  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  /eel  thy  lyric  flow. 

To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 

As  for  Eastern  antiquities,  Heine  loved  to 
confess  his  ignorance  on  that  subject  by 
merciless  attacks  upon  the  parables  and  con¬ 
ceits  of  Indian  mythology.  For  instance,  his 
recollections  of  the  “  Ramajana,”  and  the 
lessons  that  grand  epic  taught  him,  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  lines : — 

The  good  King  Wismawitra 
No  rest  to  himself  can  allow, 

Until,  by  toil  and  by  penance, 

He  gains  Wisashata's  cow  ! 

Oh,  good  King  Wismawitra, 
what  an  egregious  ox  art  thou. 

With  all  thy  toil  and  thy  penance, 

And  all  for  a  wretched  cow  I 


A  sneer  like  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
indifferent  excuse  for  want  of  application. 
In  another  poem,  indeed,  Heine  reclaimed 
his  character  as  far  as  Indian  scenery  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  those  beautiful  lines  of  "  Auf 
Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,”  which  embody  all 
the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of  an  Indian 
night,  and  whose  immortality  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  unrivalled  music  of  Men¬ 
delssohn.  Indian  scenery,  palm-trees,  lotus- 
flowers,  gazelles,  gushing  rivers  and  un¬ 
clouded  skies,  were  indeed  far  more  suited  to 
Heine’s  temperament  than  the  crabbed  San¬ 
scrit  characters  which  Bopp,  Wilson,  and 
Muller  delight  in  editing,  and  Lassen  in 
expounding.  The  Count  Platen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  appreciate  that 
predatory  genius  which  Heine  displayed  in 
pouncing  upon  and  carrying  off  choice  bits 
of  Eastern  fable  or  romance.  He  was  master 
of  his  subject,  and  suffered  no  one  to  deal 
lightly  with  it.  He  drew  Heine  into  a  lite¬ 
rary  feud  which  fully  deserves’a  place  among 
the  anecdotes  of  the  "  Quarrels  of  Authors.” 
In  this  feud  Heine  was  signally  worsted,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  from  all  his  positions. 
His  defeat  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  indecent  and  slanderous  remarks  which 
he  published,  not  on  the  writings  of  Count 
Platen,  but  on  his  private  life  and  morals. 
Platen,  who  sought  to  introduce  Eastern 
measure  and  verse  into  the  poetical  language 
of  Germany,  imitated  the  Persian  poets,  even 
in  the  choice  of  the  sex  of  the  imaginary  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  love-songs.  Heine’s  friend  and 
champion,  Immermann,  discovered  the  weak 
point  of  this  practice,  and  very  properly 
ridiculed  it  in  the  couplet — 

Non  den  Fruchten  die  sie  aus  dem,Gartenland  von 
Schiras  stehlen 

Essen  sie  za  viel  die  Armen  und  Vomiren  dann 
Gashelen. 

Platen’s  ease  was,  indeed,  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  surfeit  from  exotic  sweets.  Heine 
with  less  discretion  and  delicacy  ventured,  on 
the  mere  evidence  of  some  intimations  of  Hafiz, 
to  accuse  Platen  of  the  most  odious  practices. 
Indeed,  the  volume  of  the  ‘  Reisebilder,’  which 
treats  of  the  poet’s  journeys  in  Italy,  is  filled 
with  disgusting  and  filthy  inuendoes  on  a 
man  the  purity  of  whose  life  and  the  amia¬ 
bility  of  whose  character  sufficed  to  ward  off 
the  disgrace  of  such  attacks.  Platen  himself 
seemed  to  feel  Immermann’s  ridicule  more 
painfully  than  Heine’s  calumnies.  The  clas¬ 
sical  extravaganzas  which  he  wrote  at  the 
time  teem  with  attacks  on  both ;  but  the 
blows  he  deals  out  to  Immermann  are  al- 
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most  more  severe  than  those  which  he  aims 
at  the  libeller.  The  “  Romantische  CEdipus,” 
a  drama  in  the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  is 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  sneer  on  Immer- 
mann  and  his  melodrama  of  “  The  Tragedy 
in  Tyrol.”  Its  scenes  exhibit  the  poet  in 
some  of  the  most  unattractive  occupations  of 
humanity,  and  it  ends  with  Immermann’s 
insanity  and  abduction  to  a  lunatic-asylum. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  after  vainly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  public  for  a  favorable  verdict 
on  the  state  of  his  mind,  Immermann  is  rep¬ 
resented  to  call  on — 

Thee,  my  Heine,  seed  of  Abraham. 

And  the  public  protest  that  the  poet’s  friend 
ought  not  to  come  into  court,  because  he 
“  smells  of  garlic.”  In  conclusion  of  this 
digression,  we  have  to  add  that  Immer- 
raann,  who  for  many  years  was  a  Member  of 
the  Diisselsdorf  Court  of  Appeal,  gained 
great  celebrity  by  his  writings,  and  especially 
by  his  new  version  of  “  Munchausen ;”  but 
that  his  chief  merit  consists  in  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  he  made  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  German  drama  in  its  per¬ 
formers.  Immermann,  like  Heine,  was  one 
of  the  “  rarae  aves”  of  his  time,  who  admired 
Napoleon,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  admiration  for  “  the  man  of  the 
century”  was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  his 
contempt  for  the  pigmy  generation  which 
usurped  his  place.  His  sayings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  quite  as  explicit  and  much  more 
manly  than  Heine’s.  In  his  “  Memorabilia,”* 
he  protests  that  despotism  has  no  chance  of 
success  unless  it  be  a  pure  and  naice  despo¬ 
tism.  It  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  itself. 
It  ought  to  come  forward  as  a  will  which 
scorns  to  flatter,  and  as  a  power  which  says 
unto  the  nations,  I  am  very  strong !  This 
language  sounds  like  the  text  for  a  chapter 
in  the  despotic  “  Ecole  des  Princes,”  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  truly 
liberal  mind,  and  his  hopes  that  the  hypo¬ 
critical  tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  come  to  a  speedy  and  disgraceful 
end,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
states  that  “  Napoleon  was  a  respectable 
despot.” 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  that 
Platen  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  two 
men  with  whom  he  had  so  many  feelings  and 
objects  in  common.  He,  too,  waged  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Romantic  school 
of  German  writers,  against  that  very  school 
which,  by  a  strange  and  fatal  mistake,  has 
been  represented  in  England  as  the  quintes¬ 


sence  and  prototype  of  Germanism.  We 
have  often  read  it  stated  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  friends  were  the  first  to  direct 
the  attention  of  English  literati  to  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  German  philosophy  and  poesy,  that 
it  was  he  who  first  mastered  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  language,  and  that  it  was 
he  and  his  coterie  to  whom  the  merit 
is  due  of  having  translated  the  mysteries  of 
their  supermundane  style  into  the  jargon  of 
ordinary  mortals.  We  regret  to  say  that 
neither  Sir  Walter  Scott  nor  his  friends  did 
any  such  thing.  In  sober  truth,  they  were 
charitable  and  prudent  men.  They  pitied 
the  case  of  a  vagrant  member  of  the  German 
Romantic  school  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  sought  to  relieve  his  ne¬ 
cessities  without  wounding  his  feelings,  and, 
as  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  to  derive  some 
substantial  benefit  from  his  instruction.  They 
considered  Herr  Weber,  that  stray  waif  on 
the  muddy  torrent  of  the  “  Sturm  and  Drang 
Periode,”  as  the  prototype  of  German  na¬ 
tionality,  cultivation,  and  philosophy.  While 
they  learned  his  native  language  they  read 
the  works  which  he  recommended,  and  their 
delight  in  the  acquisition  they  had  made  was 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost 
them.  Hence  they  copied  the  style  of,  and 
swore  by  the  fourth-class  writers  of  an  age 
the  errors  of  which  few  Germans  can  be 
found  to  defend.  Poor  Weber  died  sis  he 
had  lived,  in  poverty,  filth,  drunkenness,  and 
insanity;  but  his  lessons,  backed  by  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  English  literature, 
cause  to  this  day  a  set  prejudice  for  and 
against  German  poesy  and  philosophy.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large,  a  German 
work  must  needs  be  filled  with — 

Small  gray  men,  wild  yagers,  and  what  not ; 

and  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  philosophy 
is  aptly  expressed  by  Peacock’s  Mr.  Flosky,* 
who  laments  that  “there  is  too  much  light 
in  moral  and  political  literature ;  for  light  is 
a  great  enemy  to  mystery,  and  mystery  is  a 
great  friend  to  enthusiasm and  who  pro¬ 
tests  that  “enthusiasm  for  abstract  truth  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  thing,  as  long  as  tbe 
truth  which  is  the  object  of  enthusiasm  is  so 
completely  abstract  as  to  be  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  faculties  and,  lastly, 
that  “  analytical  reasoning  is  a  base  and  me¬ 
chanical  process,”  while  “  synthetical  reason¬ 
ing,  setting  up  as  its  goal  pure,  unatUiinable 
abstraction,  like  an  imaginary  quantity  in 
algebra,  and  commencing  its  course  with 
taking  for  granted  some  two  assertions  which 


*  Vol.  I. 


*  Vide  “  Nightmare  Abbey.’ 
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cannot  be  proved,  from  the  union  of  these 
two  assumed  truths  produces  a  third  as¬ 
sumption,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  to  the 
unspeakable  beneht  of  the  human  intellect.” 

Byron,  with  all  his  vehemence.  Peacock 
with  all  his  quiet  satire,  could  not  inveigh 
more  strongly  and  successfully  against  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  the  romantic  and 
transcendental  school  than  the  German  poets 
and  writers  of  the  last  forty  years  have  done. 
Heine,  indeed,  is  a  cross  between  the  old  and 
new  phase  of  German  literature.  There  are 
in  him  traces  of  innate  romanticism,  of  mys¬ 
teries,  and  yearnings  for  transcendental  doc¬ 
trine.  Even  his  justly-celebrated  lines  on  a 
pine-tree  are  imbued  with  this  hankering 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  old  Egypt: 

A  pine-tree  stands  all  lonely. 

On  the  northern  mountain's  brow, 

And  heavily  upon  him 
Fall  flocks  of  sleepy  snow. 

He  sleeps  and  dreams  of  a  palm-tree, 

Which,  far  in  the  Eastern  land. 

Stands  silently  and  desolate 
In  the  burning  yellow  sand. 

Immermann,  too,  has  his  moments  of  weak¬ 
ness,  during  which  his  strong  good  sense 
succumbs  beneath  the  influence  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  early  days,  but  in  him,  as  well  as 
in  Heine,  there  is  an  enmity  against  the  old 
wicked  spirit  of  mystery,  sentimentalism  and 
cant.  They  repent  of  their  transgressions, 
and  atone  for  them  by  energetic  attempts  to 
bring  the  writers  of  the  day  and  the  public 
back  to  the  deep  and  inexhaustible  sources 
of  poesy  and  instruction  which  spring  from 
real  life.  But  Platen’s  antagonism  against 
the  Romantic  school  is  less  violent  because 
more  conscious  of  its  strength.  His  attacks 
on  writers  like  Haln,  Houwald,  Kind,  Tieck, 
hit  the  tenderest  point  of  that  peculiar  lite¬ 
rature  which  imposed  itself  upon  the  world 
as  sublime.  Assenting  to  the  old  adage,  that 
“  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n’y  a  qu’un  pas,” 
he  denounces  the  mistake  of  those  who  revere 
as  sublime  what  is  simply  ridiculous.  In 
this  contest  between  an  old  and  a  new  era, 
in  this  division  of  opinions  and  sentiments. 
Platen’s  position,  though  painfully  exposed 
to  the  superior  influence  of  the  established 
school,  was  by  far  more  advantageous  than 
that  assumed  by  Heine  and  Immermann, 
whose  new  zeal  stood  rebuked  by  their  old 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  who  were 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  Platen  as  well  as  to 
the  animadversions  of  a  faction  of  literati, 
whose  violence  increased  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  preponderance  of  their  opinions. 


For  though  the  political  press  has  at  all 
times  lacked  influence  in  the  varions  coun¬ 
tries  of  Germany,  and  though  the  German 
writers  have  at  all  times  been  a  poor,  de¬ 
spised  and  persecuted  class,  as  a  class,  still 
their  works  of  fiction  and  their  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  essays  have,  from  the  days  of 
Gottsched  upwards,  been  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Germans.  To  be  a  Jack  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  none  is  a  pet  failing 
among  our  Teutonic  neighbors.  The  “  ars 
longa  vita  brevis”  must  yield  to  desire  for  a 
“  many-sided  cultivation,”  which  their  pro¬ 
fessors  and  lecturers  hold  up  as  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection.  The  English  public  watch 
the  quarrels  of  authors ;  the  Germans  take 
a  side  in  them.  A  new  poet,  a  new  school 
of  belles  lettres  is  a  novelty  to  us,  and  as  such 
interesting ;  in  Germany  they  are  an  attack 
upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  writers  as  well 
as  of  the  public.  Hence  it  takes  almost  the 
labor  of  a  life  to  establish  a  new  writer  in 
that  country,  and  the  honors  due  to  the  living 
are  generally  bestowed  upon  his  ashes.  No 
country  has  such  an  abundance  of  reminiscen¬ 
ces  and  posthumous  papers  and  correspon¬ 
dence  as  Germany.  To  this  conservative 
spirit  of  the  public  we  may  add  two  other 
obstacles  which  obstructed  Heine’s  way  to 
fame.  He  was  not  a  Suabian,  and  he  was  not 
an  admirer  of  German  despotism.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Schiller,  the  natives  of  Suabia 
have  claimed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  which  almost  all  German 
writers  submitted,  and  but  few  dared  to  dis¬ 
pute,  for  the  Suabians  (to  speak  with  Bul- 
wer)  clung  together  like  bees  and  baronets. 
For  many  years  they  were  the  chief  arbiters  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  main  producers 
of  material  for  the  erection  of  these  valuable 
qualities.  Even  the  poets  and  writers  of  the 
north  bent  to  the  dictation  of  Suabian  criti¬ 
cism  ;  and  none  could  dare  to  come  before  the 
public  who  had  not  taken  the  degrees  at 
Munich,  Stutgart,  or  Tlibingen.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Heine  and  Immermann,  both 
North  Germans,  and  both  from  the  first  in¬ 
different  and  afterwards  opposed  to  Suabian 
mysticism  and  Suabian  judgment,  should  be 
opposed  to  the  unremitting  attacks  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  concentrated  phalanx  of  poets, 
critics  and  novelists.  These  attacks  derived 
an  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  Heine’s 
adversaries  were  supported  by  the  German 
Governments. 

The  powers  that  were  and  be  in  Germany 
have  always  shown  the  greatest  contempt 
for  public  writers,  while  they  secretly  feared 
and  bated  them.  The  Memoirs  of  Baron 
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Stein  make  mention  of  a  Prussian  functionary, 
the  president  of  an  administrative  board,  who 
never  on  any  account  would  read  a  printed 
book  or  paper.  To  this  very  day  the  laws 
of  Germany  affect  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
profession  of  an  author  or  writer  for  the 
daily  or  periodical  press ;  and  it  is  a  very 
usual  thing  to  arrest  these  men,  gentlemen 
by  birth  and  education,  on  the  strength  of  an 
ancient  statute,  which  was  originally  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  street-begging 
and  vagrancy.  At  the  time  of  Heine’s  6rst 
appearance  before  the  public  the  German  prin¬ 
ces  had  but  just  witnessed  the  effects  of  that 
powerful  and  irresistible  impulse  which  the 
press  can  impart  to  the  bulk  of  an  intelligent 
and  educated  nation.  Writers  such  as  Arndt, 
Borne  and  Schenkendorf  bad  roused  the 
public  animosity  against  the  Government  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  Emperor,  who  for  many 
years  laid  down  the  law  to  the  German  prin¬ 
ces,  was  overthrown  by  the  frantic  and  con¬ 
vulsive  movement  of  the  German  people.  It 
is  true  those  princes  owed  their  thrones  and 
countries  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they 
affected  to  consider  this  circumstane  as  a  dis¬ 
grace,  while  they  trembled  to  think  that  the 
same  national  rising,  if  directed  against  them, 
would  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  repressed  what  diplomatists  and  men  in 
office  called  the  unbounded  license  of  the 
press,  and  watched  its  productions  with  the 
most  anxious  jealousy,  until  they  became 
convinced  that  the  Romantic  school  was  de¬ 
cidedly  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
despotic  power.  This  conviction  once  gained, 
the  writers  of  that  school  had  the  benefit 
of  royal  and  princely  patronage.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  promoted  to  Government  offices 
and  other  places  of  trust,  but  they  had  the 
countenance  of  the  Government  as  far  as 
such  countenance  went,  in  the  shape  of  pen¬ 
sions  from  401.  to  50/.  a-year,  of  professor¬ 
ships  at  the  various  universities,  and  they 
had,  moreover,  the  monopoly  of  congratula¬ 
tory  addresses  and  inauguration  odes.  Gov¬ 
ernment  support,  too,  was  theirs ;  for  the 
police  suspected,  persecuted,  and  exiled  all 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  licensed 
manufacturers  of  literature.  Immermann, 
indeed,  was  saved  by  his  official  position  and 
the  cautious  energy  of  his  temperament. 
But  Heine  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Ger¬ 
many  after  he  had  published  the  third  volume 
of  his  "  Reisebilder  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his  books.  He 
settled  at  Paris,  which  town  had  already 
some  years  before  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
to  another  German  writer,  whose  origin, 


character  and  tendencies  bear  too  close  an 
affinity  with  Heine  and  his  time  to  suffer  us 
to  pass  him  over  in  silence. 

Ludwig  B6me,  a  South  German  Jew, 
passsed  his  youth  as  clerk  to  the  Hanuu 
police-court,  where  his  liberal  tendencies  and 
sarcastic  sallies  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  magistrates.  To  tell  his  own  story  in 
his  own  words — 

“One  day  they  brought  me  a  suspected 
journeyman  cobbler.  They  said  he  was  a 
dangerous  demagogue,  and  told  me  to  subject 
him  to  a  rigorous  examination.  I  stripped 
him  to  the  skin,  and  found  that  he  was  not 
tatooed  with  any  democratic  signs,  and  that 
Germany  was  really  and  truly  free.  My  re¬ 
port  announced  these  joyful  tidings.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  1  had  lost  my  place.” 

Up  to  this  time  Borne  had  been  a  political 
writer.  From  that  time  forward  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  productions,  and  gained  great 
celebrity  for  that  sarcastic  demureness  of 
style  which  says  very  bitter  things  without 
any  apparent  effort.  Need  we  say  that  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  fly  to  and  take  refuge  in 
France?  The  policy  of  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernments  at  that  time  was  perfectly  astonish¬ 
ing.  They  despised  all  public  writers,  but 
they  feared  and  hated  those  who  failed  to 
eulogize  them.  Thus  when  a  writer  had  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  their  suspicion,  a  wise 
despot  would  have  kept  him  in  the  country, 
to  temper  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  by  his 
fears  for  his  personal  safety.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  they  directed  the  whole  machinery 
of  their  Government  against  the  “  persona 
ingrata,”  whose  popularity  they  increased  by 
their  persecution,  until  having  done  their 
worst  by  him  and  against  him,  they  taught 
him  in  a  foreign  country  to  defy  their  power. 
Borne’s  “  Letters  fron  Paris”  awakened  more 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  and 
taught  them  more  thoroughly  to  despise 
their  rulers,  than  all  his  previous  writings 
had  done.  His  return  to  the  country  of  his 
birth  was  out  of  the  question.  With  this 
certainty  ever  before  his  eyes,  he  hurled  his 
denunciatians  at  princely  duplicity,  tyranny, 
and  misrule  across  the  frontier,  to  the  evi¬ 
dent  dismay  of  those  who  had  so  awkwardly 
and  imprudently  resented  his  lighter  attacks. 
Borne  and  Heine  became  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  a  literary  coterie,  whose  chief  object 
it  was  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  and  to  inform  the  public  of 
foreign  countries  of  the  unpopularity  and 
weakness  of  the  German  Governments.  The 
result  of  this  revolutionary  propaganda  was 
just  about  to  become  really  formidable  when 
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Borne  died.  His  death  served  to  dissolve 
the  associations  he  had  founded.  It  tempted 
Henry  Heine  to  a  most  inconsiderate  and  in¬ 
deed  disgraceful  step,  one  which  will  always 
be  numlwred  among  the  darkest  spots  on  his 
literary  career.  Borne  had  been  his  friend, 
his  fellow- sufferer  and  his  fellow-exile;  and 
that  man  whose  convictions  he  had  shared, 
who  had  fought  with  him  for  the  same  object, 
was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave  when  a  pamph¬ 
let  was  published,**  Henry  Heine  on  Ludwig 
Borne,”  in  which  the  foibles  of  his  departed 
friend  were  exposed  with  so  much  ill-feeling 
and  petty  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
that  even  his  roost  ardent  admirers  could 
only  blush  and  keep  their  peace.  Nay,  more ! 
BOrne’s  intercourse  with  a  lady  whose  want 
of  charms  ought  to  have  placed  her  above 
suspicion,  even  if  her  moral  character  had 
been  less  high  than  it  has  always  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  be,  was  stigmatized  as  criminal,  and 
held  up  to  public  censure  by  Heine,  by  the 
very  man  who,  by  the  effrontery  of  his  flirta¬ 
tions  and  by  the  cynicism  which  led  him  to 
glory  in  his  transgressions,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  memory  in  print,  had  justly  incurred 
the  reproach  of  having  alloyed  Liberalism 
with  obscenity  and  irreligion.  Nor  was  this 
all.  A  relative  of  the  slandered  woman,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  public  indignation,  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  even  compelled  the  poet  to  sin¬ 
gle  combat.  The  duel  was  fought,  and  Heine 
fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  thigh.  But  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  shuffling 
manner  in  which  it  was  known  he  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  withhold  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power  to  give,  when  demanded  by  the 
representative  of  a  family  whose  name  he 
had,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  or 
provocation,  labored  to  make  an  object  of 
scorn  and  a  bye-word  in  all  Germany,  expose 
him  to  the  most  severe  censure  and  repro¬ 
bation.  Ours  is  no  hero-worship  ;  and  while 
we  have  fully  and  fairly  paid  Heine  the 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  conceive  to 
be  due  to  his  wouderful  talents,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  those  traits 
of  his  character  and  those  events  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  life  which  are  least  calcu¬ 
lated  to  entitle  him  to  command  respect  or 
admiration. 

The  pamphlet  on  Borne  ruined  Heine’s 
political  influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
It  reduced  him  to  his  true  dimensions  and 
conhned  his  reputation  to  its  legitimate  sphere. 


that  of  great  mastership  in  lyrical  poetry. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  write  on  politi¬ 
cal  subjects,  but  his  **  pronunciamentos”  had 
lost  their  force,  and  even  his  witty  sayings 
and  pointed  epigrams  were  less  generally 
liked  and  repeated  than  the  sallies  of  his 
former  years.  He  lost  so  much  in  popularity, 
and  consequently  in  importance,  that  he  could 
dare,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  to  re¬ 
visit  his  native  country  ;  and  when,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  published  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  reflections  in  **  Germany,  a 
Winter’s  Tale,”  the  burlesque  poem  became 
a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  Germans, 
but  it  left  no  other  impressions  on  their 
minds.  His  next  work,  **  Atta  Troll,”  was 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing 
the  Prince  Lychnowsky  (that  unfortunate 
nobleman  who,  in  1848,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob  at  Frankfort) 
and  the  poet  Freiligrath,  whose  popularity 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
Heine.  This  work,  too,  met  with  a  doubtful 
reception — in  short,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  leviver  of  the  German  Volkslied,  and  the 
exterminator  of  the  Ilomantic  school,  had 
long  ago  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame 
and  power,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  event  could  again  re-establish 
him  in  the  favor  of  the  public. 

For  such  an  event  he  was  reserved.  'The 
hand  of  disease  struck  him  in  all  his  limbs, 
and  chained  him  for  many  years,  and  up  to 
the  present  day,  to  a  bed  of  suffering.  Of 
Heine,  the  gay,  the  reckless  and  impetuous, 
nothing  remains  but  hearing,  speech,  and  the 
faculty  of  thinking.  His  power  of  sight  is 
gone  ;  his  limbs  and  spine  are  strung  to  iron 
rigidity  by  paralysis ;  and  thus,  pale  and  still, 
his  long  lids  drooping  over  his  eyes  which 
might  see  were  it  not  for  those  heavy  cur¬ 
tains,  he  has  lain  in  his  little  study  in  the  Paris 
suburb  Poissoniere,  w  hile  the  revolutions  of 
1848  shook  the  world.  There,  pale  and  still, 
he  remains  to  this  day,  dead  to  the  pleasures, 
the  passions  and  the  errors  of  life,  and  sur¬ 
veying,  let  us  hope  with  a  humbled  and 
chastened  heart,  the  feuds,  the  triumphs  and 
follies  of  his  former  years,  waiting  for  the 
hour  in  which  Death  shall  complete  his  work, 
and  join  the  name  of  Henry  Heine  to  the 
list  of  the  illustrious  departed,  whose  fame  is 
secure  because  they  can  do  nothing  to  impair 
it. 
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Astronomy,  the  grandest  of  all  sciences, 
has  not  lagged  behind  in  these  days  of  rapid 
advancement  in  all  that  is  sublime  in  specula¬ 
tion  and  useful  in  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
its  strides  have  been  gigantic,  and  every  fresh 
step,  each  new  achievement,  has  won  admira¬ 
tion  alike  for  the  bold  and  subtle  thought 
which  suggested  it,  and  the  redned  accuracy 
which  has  proved  the  solidity  of  the  basis 
upon  which  it  rests. 

The  feelings  to  which  these  advances  give 
rise  have  been  finely  expressed  by  Professor 
Mitchel,  of  America,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  “  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.”  “  Of¬ 
ten  have  I  swept  backward  in  imagination  six 
thousand  years,  and  stood  beside  our  great 
ancestor,  as  he  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  What  strange 
sensations  must  have  swept  through  his 
wildered  mind,  as  he  watched  the  last  de¬ 
parting  ray  of  the  sinking  orb.  unconscious 
whether  he  should  ever  behold  its  return ! 
Wrapt  in  a  maze  of  thought,  strange  and 
startling,  his  eye  long  lingers  about  the  point 
at  which  the  sun  bad  slowly  faded  from  his 
view.  A  mysterious  darkness,  hitherto  un¬ 
experienced,  creeps  over  the  face  of  nature. 
The  beautiful  scenes  of  earth  which,  through 
the  swift  hours  of  the  first  wonderful  day  of 
his  existence,  had  so  charmed  his  senses,  are 
slowly  fading,  one  by  one,  from  his  dimmed 
vision.  A  gloom,  deeper  than  that  which 
covers  earth,  surts  across  the  mind  of  earth’s 
solitary  inhabitant.  He  raises  bis  inquiring 
gaze  towards  heaven,  and  lo !  a  silver  crescent 
of  light,  clear  and  beautiful,  hanging  in  the 
western  sky,  meets  bis  astonished  eye.  The 
young  moon  charms  his  untutored  vision,  and 
leads  him  upward  to  her  bright  attendants, 
which  are  now  stealing  one  by  one  from  out 
the  deep  blue  sky.  The  solitary  gazer  bows, 
and  wonders,  and  adores.  The  hours  glide 
by  — the  silver  moon  is  gone — the  stars  are 
rising,  slowly  ascending  the  heights  of  heaven, 
and  solemnly  sweeping  downward  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  The  first  grand  revolu¬ 
tion  to  mortal  vision  is  nearly  completed.  A 
faint  streak  of  rosy  light  is  seen  in  the  east; 


it  brightens ;  the  stars  fade ;  the  planets  are 
extinguished  ;  the  eye  is  fixed  in  mute  aston¬ 
ishment  on  the  growing  splendor,  till  the  first 
rays  of  the  returning  sun  dart  their  radiance 
on  the  young  earth  and  its  solitary  inhabitant. 
To  him  “  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day.” 

“  The  curiosity  excited  on  the  first  solemn 
night — the  consciousness  that  in  the  heavens 
God  had  declared  his  glory — the  eager  desire 
to  comprehend  the  mysteries  that  dwell  in 
those  bright  orbs,  have  clung  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  him  who  first  watched  and  wondered, 
through  the  long  lapse  of  six  thousand  years. 
In  this  boundless  field  of  investigation,  hu¬ 
man  genius  has  won  its  most  signal  victories. 
Generation  after  generation  has  rolled  away, 
age  after  age  has  swept  silently  by,  but  each 
has  swelled  by  its  contributions  the  stream  of 
discovery.  One  barrier  after  another  has 
given  way  to  the  force  of  intellect ;  mysteri¬ 
ous  movements  have  been  unravelled ;  mighty 
laws  have  been  revealed ;  ponderous  orlM 
have  been  weighed,  their  reciprocal  influences 
computed,  their  complex  wanderings  made 
clear,  until  the  mind,  majestic  in  its  strength, 
has  mounted  step  by  step  up  the  rocky  height 
of  its  self-built  pyramid,  from  whose  star- 
crowned  summit  it  looks  out  upon  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  universe,  self-clothed  with  the 
prescience  of  a  god.  With  resistless  energy 
It  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  lives  in  the 
configuration  of  rolling  worlds  a  thousand 
years  ago;  or,  more  wonderful,  it  sweeps 
away  the  dark  curtain  from  the  future,  and 
beholds  there  celestial  scenes  which  shall 
greet  the  vision  of  generations  when  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  breaking 
their  noiseless  waves  on  the  dim  shores  of 
eternity.” 

It  is  almost  synonymous  with  sketching  the 
history  of  modern  astronomy,  to  attempt  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
labors  of  the  Herschel  family  in  theoretical 
and  practical  astronomy — to  the  far-reaching 
thought  and  indomitable  perseverance  which 
has  enabled  them  to  become  the  foremost  and 
most  successful  pioneers  in  this  tangled  path 
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of  sublime  research.  To  that  select  class  of 
readers  who  con  the  “  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions,”  their  contributions  to  science,  extend¬ 
ing  over  seventy  years,  are  familiar.  Here 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  main  features  of 
their  work. 

About  1781,  the  elder  Herschel,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  originally  a 
musician  at  Bath,  there,  and  subsequently  at 
Slough,  near  London,  constructed  reflecting 
telescopes  of  a  size  and  power  far  e.xceeding 
any  that  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
Mathematical  powers  of  a  high  order,  com¬ 
bined  with  rare  energy  and  skilful  manual 
ability,  conspired  to  his  success  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  and  uncertain  processes  of  manufacturing 
specula,  as  the  large  metal  mirrors  of  tele¬ 
scopes  are  termed.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
processes,  first  practised  by  himself,  and 
lately  by  his  son,  have  never  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  After  polishing  some  hundreds  of  spec¬ 
ula,  of  various  dimensions,  he  made  at  last 
two  of  great  size — one  twenty  feet,  and  an¬ 
other  (under  the  patronage  of  the  king)  forty 
feet,  in  focal  length.  The  latter,  until  the 

E reduction  of  the  famous  instrument  by 
ord  Rosse,  was  the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world.  With  these  he  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus,  long  considered  the  outermost  boun¬ 
dary  of  our  system,  and  also  two  of  the 
satellites  of  Saturn.  With  the  twenty-feet 
instrument,  he  commenced  a  regular  system 
of  sweeping  the  northern  heavens,  the  inten¬ 
tion  being  to  bring  all  portions  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere  under  review.  Aided  by  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  was  a  skilful  me¬ 
chanic,  and  his  ulented  and  indefatigable 
sister,  the  well-known  Caroline  Herschel, 
herself  the  discoverer  of  eight  comets  as  well 
as  some  remarkable  nebulae,  he  pursued  his 
search,  and,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  had  so 
accurately  accomplished  his  purpose  of  re¬ 
cording  and  describing  nebulae  and  clusters 
of  stars,  that  upon  a  second  and  later  survey 
by  his  son,  only  525  new  nebulae  were  found, 
“  and  these  generally  inconsiderable  in  size, 
or  of  the  last  degree  of  faintness for  we  find 
amongst  them  only  one  very  conspicuous 
nebula,  and  a  very  small  number  of  those  of 
the  brighter  kind,  which  had  not  previously 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  the  father.  As 
has  been  truly  stated  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  (vol.  Ixxxvii.,  p.  106),  "  No  more  strik¬ 
ing  proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  searching 
and  comprehensive  character  of  the  scrutiny 
of  the  heavens  which  had  been  made  by  that 
incomparable  observer.  In  the  observation 
of  double  stars,  indeed,  we  find  many  astrono¬ 
mers  of  great  merit  who  have  followed  in  the 


footsteps  of  the  Herschels,  though  M.  Struve, 
the  distinguished  director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Pulkowa,  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  their  number  whom  we  should  ven¬ 
ture  to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival ;  but, 
in  the  observation  of  nebulm,  they  have  had 
neither  competitors  nor  followers:  it  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  astronomy  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  their  own.” 

Some  other  of  this  great  philosopher’s  in¬ 
vestigations  and  profound  speculations,  we 
can  only  name :  his  theories  of  the  physical 
condition  of  comets,  and  his  view  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  constitution  of  the  sun ;  his  researches 
for  parallax,  and  the  sounding  of  the  Milky 
Way  ;  and  the  search  for  the  direction  of  the 
solar  motion — his  belief  being  that  the  whole 
solar  system  is  moving  towards  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Hercules ;  an  opinion  so  bold 
and  startling,  that  at  the  time  it  received  lit¬ 
tle  credence,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  was  revived,  and  its  truth  deter¬ 
mined,  by  Argelander. 

The  famous  nebular  hypothesis  broached 
by  Laplace,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  “  nebulous 
fluid  ”  accepted  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
with  which  his  name  is  so  inseparably  con¬ 
nected,  are  most  interesting  and  important. 
As  there  is  very  often  a  most  confused  idea 
in  the  public  mind  of  their  true  nature,  we 
present  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  last  edition  of  Sir  John’s  “  Out¬ 
lines  of  Astronomy — 

“  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we 
owe  the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  great 
variety  of  those  objects  which  are  generally 
classed  under  the  common  head  of  nebulae, 
but  which  have  been  separated  by  him  into 
— Ist.  Clusters  of  stars,  in  which  the  stars 
are  clearly  distinguishable;  and  these,  again, 
into  globular  and  irregular  clusters ;  2d,  Re¬ 
solvable  nebuhe,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  they  consist  of  stars,  and  which  any 
increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 
may  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct 
stars ;  3d,  Nebulse,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of 
stars ;  which,  again,  have  been  subdivided 
into  subordinate  uses,  according  to  their 
brightness  and  size;  4th,  Planetary  nebulae; 
5th,  Stellar  nebulae ;  and  6th,  Nebulous  stars. 
The  great  power  of  his  telescopes  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  these 
objects  before  unknown,  and  showed  them  to 
be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not  by  any 
means  uniformly,  but  with  a  marked  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  certain  district . 

“  Clusters  of  stars  are  either  globular  or  of 
irregular  figure.  These  latter  are,  generally 
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speaking,  less  rich  in  stars,  and  especially 
less  condensed  towards  the  centre.  Tliey  are 
also  less  definite  in  outline ;  so  that  it  is  often 
not  easy  to  say  where  they  terminate,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  merely  richer  parts  of  the  heavens 
than  those  around  them.  Many,  indeed  the 
greater  proportion  of  them,  are  situated  in  or 
close  on  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  In 
some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a 
size,  in  others  extremely  difi'erent ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  very  red  star 
much  brighter  than  the  rest,  occupying  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  them.  Sir  William 
Herschel  regards  these  as  globular  clusters  in 
a  less  advanced  state  of  condensation,  con¬ 
ceiving  all  such  groups  as  approaching,  by 
their  mutual  attraction,  to  the  globular 
figure,  and  assembling  themselves  together 
from  all  the  surrounding  region,  under  laws 
of  which  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  other  proof 
than  the  observance  of  a  gradati^m  by  which 
their  characters  shade  into  one  another,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  species 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  class,  is  that  which 
surrounds  the  star  Crucis,  set  down  as  a 
nebula  by  Lacaille.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
about  l-48lh  part  of  a  square  degree,  and 
consists  of  about  110  stars  from  the  seventh 
magnitude  downwards,  eight  of  the  more 
conspicuous  of  which  are  colored  with  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  us  to 
give  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
piece  of  jewelry. 

“  Resolvable  nebulae  can,  of  course,  only 
be  considered  as  clusters  either  too  remote, 
or  consisting  of  stars  intrinsically  too  faint,  to 
affect  us  by  their  individual  light,  unless 
where  two  or  three  happen  to  he  close 
enough  to  make  a  joint  impression,  and  give 
the  idea  of  a  point  brighter  than  the  rest. 
They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval — 
their  loose  appendage  and  irregularities  of 
form  being  as  it  were  extinguished  by  the 
distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of  the 
more  condensed  parts  being  discernible.  It 
is  under  the  appearance  of  objects  of  this 
character  that  all  the  greater  globular  clus¬ 
ters  exhibit  tliemselves  in  telescopes  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  optical  power  to  show  them  well ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  those  which 
the  most  powerful  can  barely  render  resolv¬ 
able,  and  even  those  which,  with  such  pow¬ 
ers  as  are  usually  applied,  show  no  signs  of 
being  composed  of  stars,  would  be  completely 
resolved  by  a  further  increase  of  optical  pow¬ 
er.  In  fact,  this  probability  has  almost  been 
converted  into  a  certainty  by  the  magnificent 
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reflecting  telescope  constructed  by  Lord 
Rosse,  of  six  feet  in  aperture,  which  has  re¬ 
solved  or  rendered  resolvable  multitudes  of 
nebulae  which  had  resisted  all  inferior  powers. 
The  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
that  instrument  of  some  of  the  larger  globu¬ 
lar  and  other  clusters,  is  declared,  by  all  who 
have  witnessed  it,  to  be  such  as  no  words 
can  express. 

“  Allhough,  therefore,  nebulae  do  exist, 
which  even  in  this  powerful  telescope  ap¬ 
pear  as  nebulae,  without  any  sign  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  there  be  really  any  essential  physi¬ 
cal  distinction  between  nebulae  and  clusters 
of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  the  matter 
which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  such  nebulae  as  are  easily  re¬ 
solved,  barely  resolvable  with  excellent  tele¬ 
scopes,  and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the 
best,  be  anything  else  than  one  of  degree, 
arising  merely  from  the  excessive  minuteness 
and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of  which  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  compared  with  the  former,  consist. 
The  first  impression  which  Halley  and  other 
early  discoverers  of  nebulous  objects  received 
from  their  peculiar  aspect,  so  different  from 
the  keen,  concentrated  light  of  mere  stars, 
was  that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapor  (like  the 
matter  of  a  comet’s  tail),  or  a  gaseous  and 
(so  to  speak)  elementary  form  of  luminous 
sidereal  matter.  Admitting  the  existeiice  of 
such  a  medium,  dispersed  in  some  cases 
irregularly  through  vast  regions  in  space,  in 
others  confined  to  narrower  and  more  definite 
limits.  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to  speculate 
on  its  gradual  subsidence  and  condensation 
by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity,  into  more  or 
less  regular  spherical  or  spheroidal  forms, 
denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards 
the  centre.  Assuming  that  in  the  progress 
of  this  subsidence,  local  centres  of  condensa¬ 
tion,  subordinate  to  the  general  tendency, 
would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in 
this  way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local 
gravitation  still  further  condensing,  and  so 
absorbing  the  nebulous  matter,  each  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  might  ultimately 
become  stars,  and  the  whole  nebulae  finally 
take  on  the  state  of  a  cluster  of  stars. 
Among  the  multitude  of  nebulae  revealed  by 
his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process 
might  be  considered  ns  displayed  to  our 
eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of  form  to 
which  the  general  principle  might  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  apply.  The  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  a  nebula  towards  its  segregation  into 
discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars  themselves 
towards  a  denser  state  of  aggregation  round 
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A  central  nucleus,  would  thus  be  in  some  sort 
an  indication  of  age.  Neither  is  there  any 
variety  of  aspect  which  nebulae  oflFer,  which 
stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this  view. 
Even  though  we  should  feel  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  reject  the  idea  of  gaseous  or  vapor¬ 
ous  '  nebulous  matter,’  it  loses  little  or  none 
of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  ag¬ 
gregation  consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go 
on  quite  as  well  among  a  multitude  of  dis¬ 
crete  bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  feeble  or  partially  opposing 
projectile  motions,  as  among  the  particles  of 
a  gaseous  fluid. 

“  The  nebular  hypotheus,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation, 
stand,  in  fact,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception  of  pro¬ 
cesses  which  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  formed  part  of  that  mysterious  chain  of 
causes  and  efiects  antecedent  to  the  existence 
of  separate  self-luminous  solid  bodies;  the 
other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  princi¬ 
ples  to  cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature, 
no  doubt,  but  in  which  the  possibility  or  im¬ 
possibility,  at  least,  of  certain  general,  results 
may  be  determined  on  perfectly  legitimate 
principles.  Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies 
of  whatever  size,  animated  by  independent 
and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  op¬ 
posite  to  each  other  must  produce  collision, 
destruction  of  velocity,  and  subsidence  or 
near  approach  towards  the  centre  of  pre¬ 
ponderant  attraction  ;  while  those  which  con¬ 
spire,  or  which  remain  outstanding  after  such 
conflicts,  must  ultimately  give  rise  to  circu¬ 
lation  of  a  permanent  character.  Whate>’er 
we  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  conception  contrary 
to  sound  mechanical  principles.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  appearance  of  central  con¬ 
densation  among  a  multitude  of  separate 
bodies  in  motion,  by  no  means  implies  per¬ 
manent  proximity  to  the  centre  in  each  ;  any 
more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
market-place,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  must  frequently  or 
occasionally  resort,  implies  the  permanent  re¬ 
sidence  of  each  individual  within  its  area.  It 
is  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded 
do  exist,  and  therefore  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  must  be  dynamically  possible ;  and 
in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  per¬ 
ceive  some  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  so.  The  actual  intervals  between 
the  stars,  even  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
a  resolved  nebula,  to  be  seen  at  all  by  us, 
must  be  enormous.  Ages,  which  to  us  may 
well  appear  indefinite,  may  easily  be  con¬ 


ceived  to  pass  without  a  single  instance  of 
collision,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe. 
Such  may  have  gradually  become  rarer  as 
the  system  has  emerged  from  what  must  be 
considered  its  chaotic  state,  till  at  length,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre-arrang- 
ing  guidance  of  that  Design  which  pervades 
universal  nature,  each  individual  may  have 
taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  further  destructive  interference.” 

Sir  William  Herschel’s  only  son.  Sir  J.  F. 
W.  Herschel,  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch,  was  bred  an  astronomer  from  the 
cradle.  Educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Cambridge,  he  early  distinguished 
himself  by  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
fondness  for,  and  rare  proficiency  in,  those 
abstruse  branches  of  knowledge  a  command 
over  which  is  indispensable  to  the  astronomer. 

In  1825,  he  entered  upon  a  course  which 
would  have  staggered  an  ordinary  man.  lie 
began  and  spent  eight  years  in  that  review 
and  extension  of  his  father’s  observations  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  This  was 
finished  in  1833,  and  embodied  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  2306  nebula;  and  clusters  of  stars, 
published  in  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions” 
for  that  year ;  also  in  six  catalogues  of 
double  stars,  to  be  found  in  diflerent  volumes 
of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society.” 
This,  which  would  seem  the  abundant  life- 
labor  of  m<‘iny,even  of  distinguished  and  ener¬ 
getic  men,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  Respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work 
which  we  may  say  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  as  a  sacred  legacy,  urged  him  on  to 
finish,  on  an  equal  scale,  what  had  been  so 
magnificently  begun.  A  vast  and  nearly  un¬ 
trodden  field  lay  before.  There  remained 
almost  unexplored  the  whole  of  the  southern 
heavens,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  comes 
within  observation  in  our  latitudes.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  in  November,  1833,  Sir  John 
and  his  family  sailed  in  a  private  ship  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  to  undergo  five 
years  of  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  science. 
He  took  with  him  his  father’s  best  telescopes, 
some  of  his  own  manufacture,  the  polishing 
apparatus  for  their  preparation,  and  sundry 
other  astronomical  instruments,  including  a 
fine  seven-feet  equatorial.  He  arrived  in  the 
following  January  at  the  Cape,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  erected  at  Feldhausen  a  dome,  and 
the  necessary  buildings  for  containing  the 
instruments.  Indeed,  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  arrival,  the  sweeping  of 
the  southern  heavens  with  the  twenty-feet 
reflector  had  been  begun.  During  five  years. 
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on  460  nights,  he  continued  his  observations, 
and  in  his  great  work,*  a  monument  of  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise  and  industry  of  which  our 
age  may  be  proud,  we  have  the  results  re¬ 
duced,  arranged,  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  a  labor  which,  of  course,  occupied 
a  long  period  of  time  after  the  observations 
were  actually  made. 

The  nature  and  appearance  of  1Y08  nebulae 
and  star-clusters,  as  well  as  their  positions, 
are  given,  and  the  distances  and  angles  of 
2102  double  stars  are  determined.  The  en¬ 
gravings  which  accompany  the  volume,  and 
the  drawings  of  which  were  also  made  by  Sir 
John,  are  to  be  prized  both  for  their  extreme 
beauty  and  accuracy.  In  this  department 
alone  did  the  author  receive  any  assistance  in 
the  bringing  out  of  this  great  and  expensive 
book.  It  was  undertaken  at  his  own  cost, 
until  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  prof¬ 
fered  a  large  sum  in  its  aid.  This  the  author 
accepted,  not  to  diminish  any  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  himself,  but  in  order  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  elaborate  delineations  might  be 
increased.  They  comprise  drawings  of  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  nebulae  and  clusters,  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Milky  Way,  of  the  chief 
objects  in  the  Magellanic  clouds  (two  oval 
cloudy  masses  of  light  not  unlike  the  Milky 
Way),  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  the  sword- 
handle  of  Onon.  The  delicacy  of  these  en¬ 
graving  renders  them  not  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  department  of  the  book  to 
the  scientific  reader ;  while  to  the  general 
student,  who  has  not  the  instumental  means 
to  penetrate  so  far  info  the  book  of  nature, 
and  must  study  through  another  medium, 
they  are  glorious  revelations  of  hitherto  un¬ 
opened  vistas,  recalling  more  forcibly  and 
enduringly  than  many  sermons  the  devout 
and  eloquent  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist — 
“0  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  all  the  earth  !  who  hast  set  thy  glory 
above  the  heavens.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  which  thou 
1iast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?” 

Before  quiting  the  book  now  noticed,  we  must 
not  omit  to  refer  to  the  supplementary  chap¬ 
ters,  embracing  such  subjects  as  new  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  magnitudes 
of  the  stars,  observations  on  Halley’s  great 
comet,  the  solar  spots,  and  the  satellites  of 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1834-35-36-3 /-38,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  being  the  Completion  of  the  Survey  of  the 
Whole  Surface  of  the  Heavens,  commenced  in  1825. 
By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hekschei.,  Bart.,  E.  H.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  A  Co 
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Saturn,  together  with  various  meteorological 
phenomena. 

To  overtake  this  wide  survey,  the  outline 
of  which  we  have  sketched,  may  seem  to  the 
uninitiated  mere  child’s  play,  and  to  the  am¬ 
ateur  star-gazer  it  may  appear  a  work  of 
pleasure  ;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  practical  drawbacks  and  harassing 
difficulties  which  encompass  the  most  skilful 
and  accomplished  observer,  the  labor  will 
appear  herculean.  Apart  altogether  from  in¬ 
strumental  errors  and  disturbances,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  :  “  the  night  must  be  clear,  the  moon 
absent,  no  twilight,  no  haziness,  no  violent 
wind,  no  sudden  variation  of  temperature.” 
So  seldom  can  all  these  requisites  be  secured, 
that  Sir  William  Herschel,  a  most  competent 
judge  on  such  a  question,  declared  that  in 
our  climate,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
hours  during  a  whole  year  were  available  for 
delicate  and  accurate  observations.  Nothing 
but  a  determined  mind,  bent  upon  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  a  beloved  science,  would  have 
enabled  his  son  to  undertake  and  persevere 
through  such  an  amount  of  protracted  labor 
in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  consider  that  in  this  case, 
there  is  not  that  amount  of  popular  applause 
to  be  won  which  often  goads  on  a  man  when, 
in  other  circumstances,  he  would  succumb. 
Despite  the  rapid  advancement  which  we  are 
making  in  liberal  studies,  there  are  many  who 
fail  to  see  the  merit  of  such  labors  ;  and  even 
that  small  circle  of  those  living  able  properly 
to  appreciate  their  extent,  is  not  in  the  con¬ 
dition  to  feel  to  the  full  that  gratitude  which 
the  time  and  talent  expended  in  the  results 
set  before  them  demand  ;  for,  although  it  has 
not,  as  Kepler  feared  his  book  might,  “  waited 
a  century  for  a  reader,”  yet  it  is  evident  that 
its  full  harvest  must  be  reaped  in  the  hands 
of  the  astronomer  of  succeeding  generations. 
It  will,  until  this  day  of  the  world’s  age,  be  a 
sure  ground  on  which  the  future  astronomer 
may  stand,  from  whence  the  soundness  of 
many  theories  may  be  tested,  and  recieved  or 
dismissed.  Charts  so  full  and  faithful  will 
serve  as  a  most  invaluable  element  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  those  slow  but  unceasing  changes 
which  this  great  framework  is  undergoing, 
whose  existence  we  have  but  recently  begun 
to  suspect,  and  many  more  of  which  we  have 
doubtless  to  discover. 

We  have  next  to  point  out  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  works  of  this  author,  whose  singular  and 
varied  genius  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
physical  science  in  England,  made  him  an 
honored  member  of  all  the  most  famou 
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learned  societies  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  and  built  up  a  vast  European 
reputation. 

In  Dr.  Lardner’s  “  Cyclopaedia,”  published 
in  the  year  1833,  the  preliminary  discourse 
on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  were  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
sehel.  The  latter,  extended  and  remodelled, 
has  recently  been  published  separately,  and 
forms  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject. 

To  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,” 
projected  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  elaborated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  brilliant  constellation 
of  distinguished  savants  and  ripe  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  his 
“Science  of  Method,”  Sir  John  contributed 
the  departments  of  Light,  Sound,  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Astronomy.  Next  to  the  great  cata¬ 
logues  we  have  enumerated,  this  treatise  on 
Light  ranks,  we  think,  as  his  most  celebrated 
effort.  It  has  achieved  a  wide  fame  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent.  As  an  elaborate  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  the  splendid  and  subtle  phe¬ 
nomena  of  this  subject,  nothing  can  be  more 
comprehensive.  In  it,  too,  he  has  laid  the 
practical  optician  under  great  obligations. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
that  the  world  has  seen,  have  directed  their 
minds  to  the  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  formulae  for  its  production.  Most  of 
their  labors  have,  however,  been  of  little  use 
to  the  workmen.  The  forms  they  adopted 
were  often  impracticable,  and  the  calculations 
they  made  frequently  based  upon  false  as¬ 
sumptions,  while  they  were  so  intricate  as 
only  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
thematical  processes  seldom  possessed  by 
those  having  the  skill  necessary  to  reduce 
theories  to  practice.  In  the  essay  on  Light, 
the  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  a  table 
of  rules  given,  which,  by  being  interpolated 
for  any  variation  in  the  power  of  the  glass 
made  use  of,  will  enable  a  good  workman, 
with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  to 
be  successful  in  the  nice  operation  of  con¬ 
structing  an  achromatic  object-glass.  We  can 
ourselves  testify  to  the  value  of  these  tables, 
having  seen  and  tested  telescopes  of  great 
excellence  wrought  by  their  help.  It  is  true 
that  an  indifferent  or  inexperienced  workman, 
who  cannot  rely  on  producing  the  figures  he 
intends,  may  prefer,  or  content  himself  with, 
formula)  which  allow  him  a  greater  laxity  in 
workmanship,  with  less  risk  of  doing  damage 
by  a  departure  from  the  original  curve ;  but  an 
able  artist  will,  we  think,  proceed  according  to 
Sir  John  Herschel's  elegant  formulae.  Again, 
even  before  these  or  any  tables  can  be  used, 
VOL.  XXVL  NO.  IV. 


it  is  necessary  to  find  with  certainty  the  dis¬ 
persive  ratio  of  the  kinds  of  glass  employed. 
The  old  method  of  doing  so  by  means  of 
prisms,  Ac.,  was  troublesome  in  the  extreme, 
and  uncertain  even  when  conducted  with 
considerable  care.  Sir  John  Herschel  baa 
pointed  out  a  means  at  once  simple  and  a«- 
curate,  for  which  we  refer  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  are  amateurs  of  optics  to  the  same 
source  as  the  tables,  and  we  believe  they  will 
thank  us  for  doing  so. 

The  late  Earl  of  Auckland  suggested  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
the  idea  of  a  work  of  much  importance.*  Its 
nature  and  object  will  be  best  understood  by 
an  extract  from  the  memorandum  relative  to 
its  compilation : — “  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
it  would  be  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
the  navy,  and  conduce  to  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  science,  if  new  facilities  and  encour¬ 
agement  were  given  to  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  upon  scientific  subjects  by  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty’s  navy,  when  upon 
foreign  service.  'Iheir  lordships  are  desirous 
that,  for  this  purpose,  a  manual  be  compiled, 
giving  general  instructions  for  observation 
and  for  record  in  various  branches  of  science. 
Their  lordships  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
that  this  manual  should  be  one  of  very  deep 
and  abstruse  research.  Its  directions  should 
not  require  the  use  of  very  nice  apparatus 
and  instruments;  they  should  be  generally 
plain,  so  that  men  of  merely  good  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fair  acquirement  may  be  able  to 
act  upon  them.  Yet,  in  pointing  out  objects 
and  methods  of  observation  and  record,  they 
might  still  serve  as  a  guide  to  officers  of 
high  attainment.”  The  “  Manual  ”  is  what  it 
should  be— clear  and  popular.  The  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  it  is,  doubtless,  not  new  ;  but 
heretofore  it  lay  scattered  cumbrouslv  in  so 
many  inaccessible  directions,  that  it  was  al¬ 
most  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  useful. 
It  comprises  papers  on  every  department  of 
science,  from  the  pens  of  men  each  distin¬ 
guished  in  his  walk ;  the  whole  revised  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  acted  as  editor,  and 
contributed  the  essay  on  Meteorology,  with 
Appendices  to  those  on  Astronomy  and  Eth¬ 
nology.  The  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this 
is  evident.  Our  ships  are  on  every  sea,  and 
touching  on  every  shore.  They  are  manned 
by  those  whose  talents,  if  properly  directed, 
would  lead  to  the  collection  of  many  valua- 

*  A  Manual  of  Sciantific  Inquiry,  Prepared  for 
the  Use  of  Offioen  in  her  Biajesty’s  Navy,  and 
Travellers  in  General  London :  Murray.  I860. 
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ble  series  of  facts  capable  of  important  de*  I 
ductions.  And  apart  from  the  numerous  I 
rare  and  curious  things  which  pass  unnoticed 
before  the  ejes  of  those  who  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  them,  we  all  know 
that  not  unfrequently  our  philosophers  are 
led  to  mistrust  interesting  information  from 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  style  in  which  it  is 
given.  The  old  story  of  “  eyes  and  no  eyes” 
is  appropriate  at  all  ages.  From  these  con¬ 
siderations,  we  are  led  to  expect  that  this 
“  Manual  ”  will  be  productive  of  good  fruit, 
stimulated  as  the  ambition  of  our  naval  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  by  the  hope  of  a  substantial 
consideration  for  their  lordships  of  the 
Admiralty  also  add,  “  It  will  be  further  to 
consider  whether  some  pecuniary  reward  or 
promotion  may  not  be  given  to  those  who 
succeed  in  producing  eminently  useful  re¬ 
sults.”  This,  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
“  wooden  walls,”  will,  we  imagine,  while  it  is 
decidedly  a  more  Christian  employment,  be  a 
more  pleasant  means  of  gaining  some  rounds 
up  the  ladder  of  fame,  than  fighting  an  ene¬ 
my  hand  to  hand,  or  annihilating  them  by  a 
skilful  broadside. 

The  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  from 
volume  ciii.  onwards,  abound  with  papers 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  on  topics  connected 
with  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  Metallurgy,  and  Photography, 
which  latter  science  is  largely  indebted  to 
his  researches. 

In  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety,”  are  many  papers  from  his  fertile  pen. 
Among  the  more  purely  literary  of  these  are 
a  copious  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  Francis  Daily,  the  president  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  drawn  up  in  1844  at  the  request  of  the 
council ;  and  Addresses,  delivered  at  various 
Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  society,  on 
presenting  their  medal  to  Stratford,  Beaufoy, 
Brisbane,  Dunlop,  Pearson,  Bessel,  and  Schu¬ 
macher. 

Amongst  the  papers  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  are 
to  be  found  his  reports  on  the  Reduction  of 
Meteorological  Observations.  And  in  the 
“  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,” 
amongst  bis  memoirs  on  various  subjects, 
not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  to  those 
concerned  in  the  higher  analysi-t,  is  the  “  De¬ 
scription  of  a  Machine  for  resolving  by  in¬ 
spection  certain  Forms  of  Transcendental 
^nations.” 

When  the  government  of  this  country 
lately  conferred  upon  Sir  John  Herschel  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Mint  (an  office  held 
by  Newton),  it  was  a  just  and  graceful  re¬ 


cognition  of  the  genius  which  planned  these 
lal^rs,  and  the  patient  industry  which  car¬ 
ried  them  to  a  successful  termination — labors 
which  have  now  whitened  the  hair  and  bent 
the  once  tall,  erect  form  of  the  amiable  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  is  another  eminent  instance 
that  the  possession  of  the  loftiest  scientific 
attainments,  instead  of  teaching  dishonor  to 
religion,  only  leads  to  a  profounder  humility, 
and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God’s  revelations. 

And  now,  when  we  have  named  (not  ex- 
pluned,  for  that  demands  a  volume)  these 
great  efforts,  we  are  struck  with  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  ends  to  which  such  observations 
are  the  means.  It  is  indeed  the  noblest  work 
upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaged, 
and  the  greatest  stretch  of  which  his  intellect 
is  capable — the  evolving  of  the  mysterious 
laws  taught  by  that  science  which,  through 
the  roll  of  the  ages,  from  the  times  of  Gali¬ 
leo,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  has 
built  itself  up  so  firmly,  has  guessed  and 
proved  so  much  that  seemed  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  hidden  and  paradoxical.  What  has  it 
not  done  ?  It  has  told  where  the  planet 
moved  before  ever  eye  had  beheld  it !  Is 
not  this  the  sublimest  triumph  of  the  theo¬ 
rist? — the  mere  theorist  whom  we  in  this 
practical  age  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  and 
starve,  while  we  are  fundamentally  indebted 
to  him  for  much  of  our  success.  Again,  it 
brings  the  ship  safe  to  every  port,  it  gauges 
the  tide,  foretells  the  sunlight,  the  moonlight, 
and  the  eclipse.  Is  not  this  enough  for  the 
utilitarian,  who  sneers  cut  bono  over  every, 
thing  ?  It  has  poised  sun,  moon,  and  planet, 
in  the  balance,  and  applied  the  line  to  meas¬ 
ure  their  distances.  It  has  watched  system 
circling  within  system,  and  traced  the  paths 
of  all  bodies,  from  the  blazing  comet  to  the 
dimmest  star  whose  light  takes  thousands  of 
years  to  reach  us,  and  shown  their  course  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an  inexor¬ 
able  order.  Does  this  not  satisfy  the  atheist, 
and  bring  home  to  him  the  truth,  that  there 
is  a  great  and  all-wise  Architect  ?  And  if 
this  has  been  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  yet  be  done  in  the  dry,  when,  with  the 
aid,  it  may  be,  of  a  still  keener  vision,  a  sub¬ 
tler  appreciation  of  the  full  scope  of  laws 
already  known,  and  the  help  of  a  multitude 
of  more  accurately  ascertained  facts,  we  shall 
clear  up  what  at  present  remains  dim,  and 
enlighten  those  depths  which  are  yet  unfath¬ 
omed  ?  To  quote  again  from  Professor 
Mitchel’s  book : — “  Such  examinations  abso¬ 
lutely  overwhelm  the  mind,  and  the  wild 
dream  of  the  German  poet  becomes  a  sort 
of  dreadful  sublime  reality.  God  called  up 
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from  dreams  a  man  into  the  vestibule  of  hear* 
en,  saying,  *  Come  thou  hither,  and  see  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  my  house.’  And  to  the  servants  that  stood 
around  his  throne,  he  said,  ‘  Take  him,  and  un¬ 
dress  him  from  his  robes  of  flesh  ;  cleanse  his 
vision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his  nostrils  : 
only  touch  not  with  any  change  his  human 
heart — the  heart  that  weeps  and  trembles.’ 
It  was  done  ;  and,  with  a  mighty  angel  for 
his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  inflnite 
voyage ;  and  from  the  terraces  of  heaven, 
without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once  they 
wheeled  away  into  endless  space.  Some¬ 
times  with  the  solemn  flight  of  angel¬ 
wing  they  fled  through  zaarrahs  of  darkness, 
through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  worlds  of  life ;  sometimes  they  swept 
over  frontiers  that  were  quickening  under 
prophetic  motions  from  God.  Then,  from  a 
distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven,  light 
dawned  for  a  time  through  a  sleepy  film  ;  by 
unutterable  pace  the  light  swept  to  them, 
they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the  light.  In  a 
moment  the  rushing  of  planets  was  upon 
them,  in  a  moment  the  biasing  of  suns  was 
around  them.  Then  came  eternities  of  twi¬ 
light  that  revealed,  but  were  not  revealed. 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  towered 
mighty  constellations,  that  by  self-repetitions 
and  answers  from  afar,  that  by  counter- po¬ 
sitions,  built  up  triumphal  gates,  whose  arch¬ 
itraves,  whose  archways — h^orizontal,  upright 
— rested,  rose,  at  altitude,  by  spans  that 


seemed  ghostly  from  infinitude.  Without  meas¬ 
ure  were  the  architraves,  past  number  were  the 
archways,  beyond  memory  the  gates.  Within 
were  stairs  that  sealed  the  eternities  below  ; 
above  was  below ;  below  was  above  to  the  man 
stripped  of  gravitating  body ;  depth  was  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  height  insurmountable ;  height  was 
swallowed  up  in  depth  unfathomable.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite  to  infi¬ 
nite,  suddenly,  as  thus  they  tilted  over  abys¬ 
mal  worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose,  that  systems 
more  mysterious,  that  worlds  more  billowy, 
other  heights  and  other  depths,  were  com¬ 
ing,  were  nearing,  were  at  hand.  Then  the 
man  sighed  and  stopped,  shuddered  and 
wept.  His  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  in 
tears,  and  he  said,  ‘Angel,  I  will  go  no  far¬ 
ther,  for  the  spirit  of  man  acheth  with  this 
infinity.  Insufferable  is  the  glory  of  God. 
Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide  me 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Infinite,  for  end, 
I  see,  there  is  none.’  And  from  all  the  lis¬ 
tening  stars  that  shone  around  issued  a 
choral  voice,  ‘  The  man  speaks  truly  :  end 
there  is  none,  that  even  yet  we  heard  of.’ 
‘  End  is  there  none  V  the  angel  solemnly  de¬ 
manded.  ‘  Is  there  indeed  no  end  ?  And  is 
this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  V  But  no 
voice  answered,  that  he  might  answer  him¬ 
self.  Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious 
hands  to  tile  heaven  of  heavens,  saying, 
‘  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God. 
Lo  !  also,  there  is  no  beginning.’  ” 


Powek’s  Evk. — Power,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,  with 
satirical  humor,  of  his  favorite  work,  "  Eve 
is  an  old-fashioned  body,  and  not  so  well 
formed  and  attractive  as  are  her  grand¬ 
daughters,  at  least  some  of  them.  She  wears 
her  hair  in  a  natural  and  most  primitive 
manner,  drawn  back  from  the  temples,  and 
hanging  loose  behind,  thus  exposing  those 
very  ugly  features  in  woman.  Her  waist  is 
quite  too  large  for  our  modern  notions  of 
beauty,  and  her  feet,  they  are  so  very  broad 
and  large !  And  did  ever  one  see  such  long 
toes !  they  have  never  been  wedged  into 
form  by  the  nice  and  pretty  little  shoes  worn 
by  her  lovely  descendants.  But  Eve  is  very 
stiff  and  unyielding  in  her  disposition ;  she 


will  not  allow  her  wuist  to  be  reduced  by 
bandaging,  because  she  is  far  more  comfort¬ 
able  as  she  is,  and,  besides,  she  has  some 
regard  for  her  health,  which  might  suffer 
from  such  restraints  upon  her  lungs,  heart, 
liver,  <kc.,  (&c.  1  could  never  prevail  upon 

her  to  wear  modern  shoes,  for  she  dreads 
corns,  which  she  says  are  neither  convenient 
nor  ornamental.  But  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  these  crude  notions  of  hers, 
founded  as  they  are  in  the  prejudices  and 
absurdities  of  primitive  days.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  I  think  it  best 
she  should  not  be  exhibited,  as  it  might  sub¬ 
ject  me  to  censure  and  severe  criticism,  and 
these,  too,  without  pecuniary  reward.” 


BOO 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

THEIR  MOMENTS  OP  COMPOSITION. 


Amono  the  carious  facts  which  we  find 
in  perusing  the  biographies  of  great  men, 
are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
composition  of  the  works  which  have  made 
them  immortal. 

For  instance.  Bossuet  com  posed  bis  grand 
■ermons  on  his  knees  ;  Bulwer  wrote  his  first 
novels  in  full  dress,  scented ;  Milton,  before 
commencing  his  great  work,  invoked  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prayed  that 
his  lips  might  be  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  ofif  the  altar;  Chrysostom  meditated 
and  studied  while  contemplating  a  painting 
of  St.  Paul. 

Bacon  knelt  down  before  composing  his 

freat  work,  and  prayed  for  light  from  heaven. 

0(>e  never  could  compose  weH  without  first 
declaiming  for  some  time  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  thus  rousing  bis  nervous  system 
to  its  fullest  activity. 

Bentbam  composed  after  playing  a  pre¬ 
lude  on  the  organ,  or  whilst  taking  his  ante- 
jentacular”  and  “post-prandial”  walks  in 
his  garden — the  same,  by  the  way,  that  Mil- 
ton  occupied.  Saint  Bernard  composed  his 
Meditations  amidst  the  woods  ;  be  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  solitude  of  the 
dense  forest,  finding  there,  he  said,  some¬ 
thing  more  profound  and  suggestive  than 
anything  be  could  find  in  books.  The  storm 
would  sometimes  fall  upon  him  there,  with¬ 
out  for  a  moment  interrupting  his  medita¬ 
tions. 

Camoens  composed  bis  verses  with  the 
roar  of  battle  in  his  ears ;  for  the  Portuguese 
poet  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one  though 
a  poet.  He  composed  others  of  his  most 
beautiful  verses  at  the  time  when  his  Indian 
slave  was  begging  a  subsistence  for  him  in 
the  streets.  Tasso  wrote  his  finest  pieces  in 
the  lucid  intervals  of  madness. 

Rousseau  wrote  his  works  early  in  the 
morning ;  Le  Sage,  at  mid-day ;  Byron,  at 
midnight.  Hardouin  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  wrote  till  late  at  night. 


Aristotle  was  a  tremendous  worker ;  he 
took  little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  retrench¬ 
ing  it.  He  bad  a  contrivance  by  which  he 
awoke  early,  and  to  awake  was  with  him  to 
commence  work.  Demosthenes  passed  three 
months  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea- side,  in  labor¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  defects  of  his  voice. 
There  be  read,  studied,  and  declaimed. 

Rabelais  composed  his  Life  of  Gargantua 
at  Bellay,  in  the  company  of  Roman  cardi¬ 
nals,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Paris.  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  fables  chiefly 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  by 
the  side  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  Pascal 
wrote  most  of  his  Thoughts  on  little  scraps 
of  paper,  at  bis  by-moments.  Fenelon  wrote 
his  Telemachus  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  when 
discharging  the  duties  of  tutor  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin.  That  a  book  so  thoroughly  democratic 
should  have  issued  from  such  a  source,  and 
been  written  by  a  priest,  may  seem  surpris¬ 
ing.  De  Quensay  first  promulgated  bis  no¬ 
tion  of  universal  freedom  of  person  and 
trade,  and  ol  throwing  all  taxes  on  the  land — 
the  germ,  perhaps,  of  the  French  Revolution 
— in  the  boudoir  of  Mad.  de  Pompadour! 

Luther,  when  studying,  always  had  his 
dog  lying  at  his  feet — a  dog  he  had  brought 
from  Wartburg,  and  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  An  ivory  crucifix  stood  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  the  walls  of  his  study  were 
stuck  round  with  caricatures  of  the  Pope. 
He  worked  at  his  desk  for  days  together 
without  going  out;  but  when  fatigued,  and 
the  ideas  began  to  stagnate  in  his  brain,  he 
would  take  his  flute  or  his  guitar  with  him 
into  the  porch,  and  there  execute  some  musi¬ 
cal  fantasy  (for  be  was  a  skilful  musician,) 
when  the  ideas  would  flow  upon  him  as  fresh 
as  flowers  after  summer’s  rain.  Music  was 
his  invariable  solace  at  such  times.  Indeed, 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  after 
theology,  music  was  the  first  of  arts.  “  Mu¬ 
sic,"  smd  he,  “  is  the  art  of  the  prophets ;  it 
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is  the  onl3’  other  art,  which,  like  theology, 
can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  put 
the  devil  to  flight”  Next  to  music,  if  not 
before  it,  Luther  loved  children  and  flowers. 
That  great,  gnarled  man  bad  a  heart  as  ten¬ 
der  as  a  woman’s. 

Calvin  studied  in  bis  bed.  Every  morn¬ 
ing,  at  five  or  six  o’clock,  he  had  books, 
manuscripts  and  papers  carried  to  him  there, 
and  he  worked  on  for  hours  together.  If  he 
had  occasion  to  go  out,  on  his  return  be  un¬ 
dressed  and  went  to  bed  again  to  continue 
his  studies.  In  his  later  years  he  dictated 
his  writings  to  secretaries.  He  rarely  cor¬ 
rected  anything.  The  sentences  issued  com¬ 
plete  from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt  his  facility 
of  composition  leaving  him,  he  forthwith 
quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  writing  and  com¬ 
posing,  and  went  about  his  out-door  duties 
for  days,  weeks,  and  months  together.  But 
so  soon  as  he  felt  the  inspiration  fall  upon 
him  again,  be  went  back  to  his  bed,  and  his 
secretary  set  to  work  forthwith. 

Cujas,  another  learned  man,  used  to  study 
when  laid  all  his  length  upon  the  carpet,  his 
face  toward  the  floor,  and  there  he  revelled 
amidst  piles  of  books  which  accumulated 
about  him.  The  learned  Amyot  never  stud¬ 
ied  without  the  harpsichord  beside  him;  and 
he  only  quitted  the  pen  to  play  it.  Bentham, 
also,  was  extremely  fond  of  the  piano-forte, 
and  had  one  in  nearly  every  room  in  bis 
house. 

Richelieu  amused  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  his  labor  with  a  squadron  of  cats,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  used  to  go  to 
bed  at  eleven  at  night,  and  after  sleeping 
three  hours,  rise  and  write,  dictate  or  work, 
till  from  six  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
when  his  daily  levee  was  held.  This  worthy 
student  displayed  an  extravagance  equalling 
that  of  Wolsey.  His  annual  expenditure 
was  some  four  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
£170,000  sterling. 

How  different  the  fastidious  temperance 
of  Milton!  He  drank  water  and  lived  on 
the  humblest  fare.  In  his  youth,  he  studied 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  but 
in  his  more  advanced  years  he  went  early  to 
bed — by  nine  o’clock — rising  to  bis  studies 
at  four  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  He 
studied  till  mid-day ;  then  he  took  an  hour’s 
exercise,  and  after  dinner  he  sang  and  played 
the  organ,  or  listened  to  others’  music.  He 
studied  again  till  six,  and  from  that  hour  till 
eight  be  engaged  in  conversation  with  friends 
who  came  to  see  him.  Then  he  supped, 
smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  drank  a  glass  of 
water,  and  went  to  bed.  Glorious  visions 


came  to  him  in  the  night,  for  it  was  then, 
while  lying  on  his  couch,  that  he  composed 
in  thought  the  greater  part  of  his  sublime 
poem.  Sometimes  when  the  fit  of  composi¬ 
tion  came  strong  upon  him,  he  would  call 
his  daughter  to  his  side,  to  commit  to  paper 
that  which  he  had  composed. 

Milton  was  of  opinion  that  the  verses 
composed  by  him  between  the  autumnal  and 
spring  equinoxes  were  always  the  best,  and 
be  was  never  satisfied  with  the  verses  he  had 
written  at  any  other  season.  Alfieri,  on  the 
contrary,  said  that  the  equinoctial  winds  pro¬ 
duced  a  state  of  almost  “  complete  stupidity” 
in  him.  Like  the  nightingale,  be  could  only 
sing  in  summer.  It  was  his  favorite  season. 

Pierre  Corneille,  in  his  loftiest  flights  of 
imagination,  was  often  brought  to  a  stand 
still  for  want  of  words  and  rhyme.  Thoughts 
were  seething  in  his  brain,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  reduce  to  order,  and  he  would  often 
run  to  his  Thomas  “  for  a  word.”  Thomas 
rarely  failed  him.  Sometimes,  in  his  fits  of 
inspiration,  he  would  bandage  his  eyes,  throw 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  dictate  to  his  wife, 
who  almost  worshipped  his  genius.  Thus 
he  would  pass  whole  days,  dictating  to  her 
his  great  tragedies;  his  wife  scarce^  ven¬ 
tured  to  speak,  almost  afraid  to  breathe. 
Afterwards,  when  a  tragedy  was  finished,  he 
would  call  in  bis  sister  Martha,  and  submit 
it  to  her  judgment ;  as  Moliere  used  to  con¬ 
sult  bis  old  housekeeper  about  the  comedies 
he  had  newly  written. 

Racine  composed  his  verses  while  walking 
about,  reciting  them  in  a  loud  voice.  One 
day,  when  thus  working  at  his  play  of  Mith- 
ridates,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  a  crowd  of 
workmen  gathered  around  him,  attracted  by 
his  gestures ;  they  took  him  to  be  a  madman 
about  to  throw  himself  into  the  basin.  On 
his  return  home  from  such  walks,  he  would 
write  down  scene  by  scene,  at  first  in  prose, 
and  when  he  had  thus  written  it  out,  he 
would  exclaim — “  My  tragedy  is  done,”  con¬ 
sidering  the  dressing  of  the  acts  up  in  verse 
as  a  very  small  aflfair. 

Magliabecchi,  the  learned  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  contrary,  never 
stirred  abroad,  but  lived  amidst  books,  and 
lived  upon  books.  They  were  his  bed,  board, 
and  washing.  He  passed  eight  and  forty 
years  in  their  midst,  only  twice  in  the  course 
of  his  life  venturing  Wyond  the  walls  of 
Florence ;  once  to  go  two  leagues  oflf,  and 
the  other  three  and  a  half  leagues,  by  order 
of  the  Grand  Duke.  He  was  an  extremely 
frugal  man,  living  upon  eggs,  bread  and 
water,  in  great  m^eration. 
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The  life  of  Liebnitz  was  one  of  reading, 
writing,  and  meditation.  That  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  prodigious  knowledge.  After  an 
attack  of  gout,  he  confined  himself  to  a  diet 
of  bread  and  milk.  Often  he  slept  in  a 
chair ;  and  rarely  went  to  bed  till  after  mid- 
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night.  Sometimes  he  was  months  without 
quitting  his  seat,  where  he  slept  by  night 
and  wrote  by  day.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  his 
right  leg  which  prevented  his  walking  about, 
even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 
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THE  ESSAYS  OF  MR.  HELPS.* 


The  writings  which  we  have  set  down  at 
the  foot  of  our  page  have  been  so  generally 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Helps,  that,  althoagh  even  the  latest  of  the 
series  is  published  anonymously,  we  have 
ventured  to  ascribe  them  to  him.  Why  the 
author  should  withhold  his  name  from  the  ti¬ 
tle-page  when  it  has  become  so  currently 
associated  with  his  works,  is  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  taste,  with  which,  it  may  be  stud,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  may  be  genuine  mod¬ 
esty  or  whim,  or  caprice,  or  something  bor¬ 
dering  on  affectation.  “  It  is  his  pleasure.” 

We  would  simply  suggest  that,  if  we  are 

talk  about  books,  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
some  name  to  which  to  ascribe  them,  although 
it  may  teach  us  nothing  more  of  the  author 
than  he  had  chosen  to  reveal  in  his  works ; 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  name,  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  also  to  feel  that  we  have  the  right  one, 
to  feel  that  we  speak  with  certainty  and  se¬ 
curity.  If  a  writer  has  a  motive  for  keeping 
his  authorship  a  secret,  by  all  means  let  him 
keep  the  secret ;  but  if  publicity  and  renown 
are  not  avoided,  why  may  we  not  have  that 
feeling  of  certainty  which  the  name  on  the 
title-page  can  alone  give  to  perfect  stran¬ 
gers? 

To  us  the  name  gives  no  further  informa- 
tioa  than  the  books  themselves.  From  these 
we  gather  that  the  earlier  essays  were  written 
by  some  gentleman  in  office,  who  occupied 
the  intervals  of  business  in  literary  composi- 

*  E**ay»  vritten  tn  the  Interval*  of  £u*ineu. 

Fnendt  in  Council;  a  teriet  of  Reading*,  and 
Diteourte  thereon. 

Companion*  of  mg  Solitude. 


tion  ;  and  that  the  later  series  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  same  gentleman,  retired  from 
official  cares,  and  enjoying  in  some  country 
retreat  that  combination — surely  the  most 
delightful  that  human  life  presents — of  do¬ 
mestic  joys  with  literary  pursuits.  We  hope 
this  part  of  the  picture  is  not  merely  a 
dramatic  artidee  of  composition.  The  re¬ 
tirement  from  official  duties  has  certainly 
been  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature ; 
the  later  series  are  far  superior  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  His  last  work.  Companions  of  my  Sol¬ 
itude,  is  a  very  charming  little  book ;  and  its 
perusal,  by  inducing  us  to  revert  to  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  has  led  us  to  this  general  notice 
of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Helps  has,  in  his  quiet  way,  been 
somewhat  severe  upon  the  presumption  of 
the  critics ;  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  mani¬ 
festing  any  undue  or  ungracious  presumption 
if  we  take  notice,  at  the  outset,  of  the  very 
marked  improvement  his  works  exhibit. 
There  is  a  steady  progressive  movement 
displayed  in  each  successive  effort  of  his  pen. 
In  the  list  which  the  reader  has  before  him, 
and  in  which  the  works  are  set  down  in  their 
order  of  publication,  each  one  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  advance  of  its  predecessor.  The 
second  is  better  than  the  first,  the  third  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  best  of 
all.  There  has  been  a  still  later  publication. 
The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their 
Bondsmen  ;  but  of  this  only  one  volume  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  a  historical  work, 
and  does  not  run  on  the  same  line  with  the 
others.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge 
of  it,  we  are  afraid  that  it  would  form  some- 
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thing  like  an  anti-climax.  We  shall  therefore 
take  advantage  of  its  unhnished  state  to 
dismiss  it  at  once  out  of  court.  This  steady 
progress  we  have  noticed  is  a  rather  unusual 
characteristic.  At  least  in  our  own  epoch, 
men  have  more  frequently  given  us  of  their 
abundance,  in  their  first  or  their  second  work, 
and  have  put  us  off  with  scantier  measure  in 
their  subsequent  dealings  with  the  public. 
With  Mr.  Helps  it  has  been  otherwise ;  his 
last  work  is  the  most  thoughtful ;  and  if  he 
retains  the  habits  of  a  student,  and  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  literary  labor,  we  may  conhdently 
expect  from  him  productions  still  more  ex¬ 
cellent  than  anything  he  has  given  us.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  he  will  surpass 
himself  by  turning  to  history.  We  should 
petition  for  a  second  series  of  Companions  of 
my  Solitude. 

The  first  work  on  our  list,  the  Essays  writ¬ 
ten  in  Intervals  of  Business,  has  no  attrac¬ 
tions  for  us  whatever.  It  is  full  of  good  ad¬ 
vice  which  no  one  will  gainsay,  and  no  one 
will  ever  think  of  applying ;  and  of  general 
truths,  so  very  true,  and  so  very  general,  that 
they  are  worth  nothing.  These  essays  seemed 
to  be  written  for  no  definite  purpose ;  they 
have  the  air  of  themes,  very  carefully  com¬ 
posed  out  of  pure  love,  and  for  the  practice, 
of  composition.  Very  correct  is  our  official 
author,  very  formal  and  precise,  and  has  an 
excessive  love  for  giving  good  counsels.  He 
says,  shrewdly  enough,  that  “it  is  with  ad¬ 
vice  as  with  taxation ;  we  can  endure  very 
little  of  either,  if  they  come  to  us  in  a  direct 
way.”  But  this  does  not  check  him  fora  mo¬ 
ment,  he  goes  on  to  give  advice  about  this  very 
matter  of  advice,  telling  folks  where  and  how 
they  may  get  it.  Throughout  this  little 
volume  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single 
sentence  that  would  provoke  dispute,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  not  a  single  sentence  of 
any  real  utility.  As  we  are  passing  in  re¬ 
view  the  whole  of  Mr.  Helps’s  works,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  thus  much  of  his  earliest 
production.  But  we  say  it  without  the  least 
asperity.  We  should  not  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  to  speak  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  these  essays.  Mr.  Helps  has  written  and 
thought  in  so  much  more  effective  manner 
since  their  publication,  that  he  would  proba¬ 
bly  now  agree  with  us  that  many  of  them 
should  have  been  treated  as  college  exercises 
— themes  that  we  turn  into  Johnsonian  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  Ciceronian  Latin,  and  there  leave. 
Practice  is  an  excellent  thing  in  composition, 
as  well  as  in  music  ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
listen  to  the  do,  re,  mi,  fa  of  the  finest  voice 
in  the  world. 


The  Claims  of  Labor,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  essay  on  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  have  a  direct  and  serious 
object,  and  this  at  once  raises  them  into  a  far 
higer  character  than  their  predecessors. 
Here  the  author  writes  for  a  purpose,  and  a 
very  excellent  purpose.  If  we  do  not  dwell 
long  on  these  essays,  it  is  becanse  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  them  have  at  other  times  occupied 
our  attention,  and  will  again  be  frequently 
discussed  in  our  pages.  Mr.  Helps,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  merit  of  calling  public  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  iioor,  and  especially  to 
the  state  of  their  dwelling-houses,  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  had  not  become  quite  so 
familiar  to  men’s  minds  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  Report  upon  the  Health  of  Towns  had 
been  lately  published,  and  he  was  amongst 
the  first  to  extend  the  information  collected 
by  it,  and  to  insist  upon  the  measures  which 
it  pointed  out.  The  relation,  too,  which  the 
employers  bear  to  those  they  employ,  whether 
as  domestic  servants  or  paid  artisans,  is  a 
subject  which  has  lately  risen  up  before  us 
in  all  its  vital  importanae  ;  and  even  a  little 
“  moral  preachment  ”  on  the  topic  was  not 
altogether  out  of  place.  We  like  that  fine 
sense  which  Mr.  Helps,  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  displays,  of  the  consideration  due  to 
the  domestic  servant  who  is  living  under 
your  roof.  A  very  galling  tyranny  may  be 
exercised  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

“  Only  think,”  he  says,  “  what  it  must  be  to 
share  one’s  home  with  one’s  oppressor ;  to  have 
no  recurring  time  when  one  is  certain  to  be  free 
from  those  harsh  words  and  iinjnst  censures, 
wliich  are  almost  more  than  blows,  ay,  even  to 
those  natures  we  are  apt  to  fancy  so  hardened  to 
rebuke.  Imagine  the  deadness  of  heart  that  must 
prevail  in  that  poor  wretch  who  never  hears  the 
sweet  word.s  of  praise  or  of  encouragement. 
Many  masters  of  families,  men  living  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  world,  who  are  subject  to  a  variety 
of  impressions  which,  in  their  busy  minds,  are 
made  and  effaced  even  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day.  can  with  difficulty  estimate  the  force  of  un¬ 
kind  words  upon  those  whose  monotonous  life 
leaves  few  opportunities  of  effacing  any  unwel¬ 
come  impressions.” 

Still  more  important  is  it  that  the  capital¬ 
ist,  the  great  employer  of  labor,  should 
understand  how  great  a  power,  and  with  it, 
how  great  a  trust  is  confided  to  his  hands. 

“  Can  a  man,”  says  our  author,  “  who  has  this 
destiny  intrusted  to  him,  imagine  that  his  vocation 
consists  merely  in  getting  together  a  large  lump 
of  gold,  and  then  being  off  w  itii  it  to  enjoy  it,  as 
he  fancies,  in  some  other  place ;  as  if,  indeed,  the 
parable  of  the  talents  were  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  that  a  man  should  think  that  he  has  done  his 
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part  when  he  has  made  mnch  gold  and  silver  out 
of  little  7” 

And  he  adds,  that  men  in  this  position  of 
life  would,  in  the  skilful  direction  and  hu¬ 
mane  supervision  of  labor,  “  6nd  room  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
of  their  best  affections,  and  of  whatever  was 
worthy  in  their  ambition.’* 

Nor  do  those  who  indirectly  employ  labor 
by  purchasing  articles,  and  giving  commis¬ 
sions,  escape  from  all  responsibility  in  this 
matter ;  nor  does  our  author  fail  to  visit  them 
with  a  due  measure  of  reproof. 

“What  a  striking  instance,”  he  says,  “the 
treatment  of  these  poor  milliner  girls  is  of  the 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  employers !  1 

mean  of  those  who  immediately  superintend  this 
branch  of  labor,  and  of  thou  who  cause  it.  Had 
the  former  been  the  least  aware  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility,  would  they  have  hesitated  to  remonstrate 
against  the  unreasonable  orders  of  their  custom¬ 
ers?  And  as  for  the  latter,  for  the  ladies  who 
expect  such  orders  to  be  complied  with,  how  su¬ 
blimely  inconsiderate  of  the  comfort  of  those 
beneath  them  they  must  have  become.  I  repeat 
it  again  :  the  careless  cruelty  in  the  world  almost 
outweighs  the  rest” 

The  subject  of  the  second  essay  is  of  a 
practical  importance  that  scarcely  admits  of 
exaggeration.  When  multitudes  are  crowded 
together,  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor, 
the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  city,  be¬ 
come  matters  of  the  most  momentous  conse¬ 
quence.  Foul  air,  foul  habits  of  living,  have 
been  the  source  of  all  our  plagues,  our 
choleras,  our  typhus  fevers,  our  pestilences 
of  every  description.  There  never  was  any 
other  source  for  these  scourges  of  man’s  in¬ 
dolence  or  cupidity.  There  never  was  a 
plague  that  had  any  other  origin  than  dirt 
and  idleness,  and  the  injustice  that  treads 
down  into  the  dirt.  However  such  plagues 
bave  been  propagated  when  they  have  once 
reached  their  dreadful  maturity,  this  is  their 
only  origin.  You  must  look  into  the  alleys 
and  wynds  of  Constantinople  if  you  would 
know  why  the  plague  has  ever  travelled  to 
us  from  the  East:  it  originated  there,  just 
as  the  British  cholera  rises  upon  us,  the  na¬ 
tural  exhalation  of  filth  and  impurity.  Mr. 
Helps  seems  to  be  occasionally  embarrassed 
by  some  presumed  objection  to  the  inter/er- 
tnce  of  Government  in  these  sanitary  mea¬ 
sures.  We  have  heard  some  outcries,  more 
or  less  sincere,  against  the  centralization 
which  certain  treasures  adopted  by  the  Le¬ 
gislature  have  been  thought  to  favor.  The 
machinery  which  the  Legislature  had  em¬ 
ployed  has  been  objected  to ;  and  it  has  been 
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said  that  our  local  or  municipal  governments 
ought  to  be  more  largely  intrusted  or  em¬ 
powered.  But  we  never  heard  that  any  sane 
man  had  objected  to  the  fact  of  legislation 
itself  being  applied  to  what  is  really  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  the  community.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  any  one  could  be  so  ut¬ 
terly  witless  and  besotted  as  to  think  this  a 
proper  occasion  for  exercising  his  jealousy 
against  the  interference  of  Government.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
where  the  end  is  most  desirable,  and  where 
yet  that  interference  is  deprecated.  And 
why?  Because  legislation  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  proposed.  To  secure  to  each 
man  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  would 
be  infinitely  desirable.  Government  ought 
to  do  it — if  it  could.  But  it  cannot ;  and 
therefore  it  is  we  oppose  any  legislative  at¬ 
tempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
attempt  would  only  aggravate  the  mischief 
it  sought  to  remedy. 

Where  there  is  a  good  end  to  be  attained, 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  separate  and 
individual  effort,  and  which  can  be  attained 
by  an  effort  of  the  national  will  through  the 
organs  of  Government,  there  you  have  made 
out  an  indisputable  case  for  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  a  good  end  if 
it  be  not  worth  the  costly  or  cumbrous  ma¬ 
chinery  you  put  in  motion  to  accomplish  it. 
In  that  case  it  is  a  slight  and  trivial  object. 
Now,  great  sanitary  measures  answer  entirely 
to  the  criterion  we  have  given  ;  they  are  of 
indisputable  utility,  worth  any  conceivable 
cost.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  one  which 
requires  co-operation,  which  cannot  be  at¬ 
tained  by  separate  and  voluntary  efforts ;  and 
it  is  one  within  the  scope  and  power  of  legis¬ 
lation.  “The  Athenian  in  the  comedy,” 
writes  Mr.  Helps,  “  wearied  of  war,  concludes 
a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy  for  himself, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servant.”  But 
it  is  only  in  the  comedy  that  such  a  separate 
peace  is  possible.  And  it  would  be  a  still 
grosser  fiction  that  would  represent  any  one 
of  our  citizens,  buried  in  the  living  mass  of 
a  town  population,  making  a  private  treaty 
against  foul  air  and  filthy  drainage,  for  him¬ 
self.  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servant. 
If  his  neighbor  can  make  money  by  poison¬ 
ing  the  air,  or  if  he  has  but  a  senseless  or 
depraved  nostril,  the  whole  district  must 
suffer. 

Friends  in  Council,  a  Series  of  Readings 
and  Discourse  thereon,  has  more  of  original 
matter  than  either  of  its  predecessors  ;  and 
the  device  adopted  of  interspersing  fictitious 
conversation  with  the  essays,  gives  relief  and 
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rariety  to  the  composition.  The  author,  who 
takes  the  name  of  Mihrrlon,  is  supposed  to 
read  his  several  papers  before  his  friends — 
Duni/ord,  a  clergyman — and  Elletmere,  a 
barrister.  After  the  essay,  a  conversation 
ensues  either  on  the  subject  of  it,  or  on  some 
other  topic  which  it  may  have  suggested, 
and  which  is  not  always  very  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  essay.  We  notice  that, 
when  the  “  Reading  "  has  been  rather  dull, 
the  “  Discourse,"  by  a  just  compensation,  is 
more  sprightly  than  usual.  Thus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  flag 
for  any  length  of  time ;  although  here  also 
it  is  sometimes  tried  by  that  theme-like  writ¬ 
ing  we  have  spoken  of  before.  Essays  on 
“  Truth,"  on  "  Greatness,"  have  a  very  for¬ 
midable  aspect.  He  who  has  anything  of 
his  own  on  topics  like  these  should  tell  it  us 
at  once,  and  with  as  little  prefatory  or  formal 
matter  as  possible.  We  do  not  want  the 
whole  skeleton  of  an  essay  for  one  single 

Sound  of  flesh.  Here  is  “  An  Essay  upon 
[istory,"  which  does  not  occupy  a  very  long 
space,  but  where  we  have  the  subject  laid 
out  in  regular  sections.  1.  Why  History 
should  be  read ;  2.  How  History  should  be 
read ;  3.  By  whom  History  should  be  writ¬ 
ten;  and  so  forth.  Why,  it  is  dreary  as 
land-measuring.  All  this  superficial  mea¬ 
surement,  so  many  acres  of  bog,  so  many  of 
pasture,  we  could  willingly  dispense  with. 
If  you  have  any  edible  root,  or  but  a  wild- 
flower  gathered  from  a  hedge,  give  us  that, 
and  give  it  at  once.  One  is  not  to  survey  a 
whole  district  every  time  one  digs  out  a  po¬ 
tato. 

The  character  of  Ellesmere  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  conversations;  it  is 
quite  a  life  like  and  dramatic  sketch.  He 
talks  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  a 
clear-headed  barrister  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Under  a  glittering  hardness  of  manner  he 
retains  kind  feelings  and  genuine  convictions. 
Such  men  as  Ellesmere  every  one  has  en¬ 
countered.  They  repel  you  at  first  by  their 
flippancy,  their  boundless  impudence  of  asser¬ 
tion,  and  their  perpetual  air  of  mockery  and 
derision :  you  think  they  have  neither  love 
for  anything,  nor  faith  in  anything ;  but,  on 
closer  acquaintance,  they  are  found  really  to 
have  a  heart  under  that  jingling  coat  of  mail 
which  they  carry  over  it.  Let  us  give  a 
specimen  of  the  lighter  manner  of  Ellesmere. 
An  Essay  on  Education  has  been  read. 

“  Ellesmere. — You  have  been  unexpectedly 
merciful  to  us.  The  moment  I  heard  the  essay 
given  out,  there  flitted  before  my  frightened  mind 
volumes  of  reports,  Battersea  spools,  Bell,  Wil- 
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I  derspin,  normal  farms,  National  Society,  British 
schools,  interminable  questions  about  how  religion 
might  be  separated  altogether  from  secular  rau- 
cation,  or  so  much  religion  taught  as  all  religious 
sects  could  agree  in.  These  are  all  very  good 
things  for  people  to  discuss,  I  dare  say  ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  subject  sits  heavy  on  my 
soul.  I  meet  a  man  of  inexhaustible  dulness,  and 
he -talks  to  me  for  three  hours  upon  some  great 
subject — this  very  one  of  education,  for  instance 
—till  I  sit  entranced  by  stupidity,  thinking  the 
while,  ‘And  this  is  what  we  are  to  become  by 
education — to  be  like  you  ?'  Then  I  see  a  man 

like  D - ,  a  judicious,  reasonable,  conversable 

being,  knowing  how  to  be  silent,  too— a  man  to 
go  through  a  campaign  with — and  I  find  he  can¬ 
not  read  or  write. 

“  Milverton. — This  sort  of  contrast  is  just  the 
thing  to  strike  yon,  Ellesmere ;  and  yet  you  know 
as  well  as  any  of  us,  that  to  bring  forward  such 
contrasts  by  way  of  depreciating  education  would 
be  most  unreasonable.  .  .  . 

Ellesmere.— \  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
you  are  quite  right,  Milverton,  in  saying  a  good 
deal  about  multifariousness  of  pursuit.  Yon  see 
a  wretch  of  a  pedant,  who  knows  all  about  tetra¬ 
meters,  or  statutes  of  uses,  but  who  can  hardly 
answer  his  child  a  question  as  they  walk  about 
the  garden  together.  The  man  has  never  given 
a  g(^  thought  or  look  to  nature.  Well,  then, 
again,  what  a  stupid  thing  it  is  that  we  are  not 
all  taught  music.  Why  learn  the  language  of 
many  portions  of  mankind,  and  leave  the  univer¬ 
sal  language  of  the  feelings  as  you  would  call  it, 
unlearnt ! 

“  MtUerton. — I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  I 
thought  you  always  set  your  face,  or  rather  your 
ears,  against  music. 

“  Dunsford. — So  did  I. 

“  Ellesmere. — I  should  like  to  know  all  about 
it.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  that  a  cultivated  man 
should  be  quite  thrown  out  by  any  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  or  that  there  should  be  any  form  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  or  accomplishment  which  he  has 
no  conception  of." 

In  the  quotation  we  shall  next  give,  it  is  the 
good  sense  of  Milverton  which  perhaps  takes 
the  lead.  The  essay  has  been  on  Public  Im¬ 
provements,  and  this  is  part  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  ensues  . — 

“  EZ/fsmerf.— Another  very  merciful  essay  ! 
When  we  had  once  got  upon  the  subject  of  sani¬ 
tary  improvements,  I  thought  we  should  soon  be 
five-fathom  deep  in  blue  books,  reports,  intermi¬ 
nable  questions  of  sewerage,  and  horrors  of  all 
kinds. 

“  Milverton. — It  would  be  difiScuIt  to  say  too 
much  about  sanitary  matters — that  is,  if  by  say¬ 
ing  much  one  could  gain  attention.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  physical 
evil  to  mankind  has  been  impure  air,  arising  from 
circumstances  which  might  have  been  obviated. 
Plague  and  pestilence  of  all  kinds — cretinism, 
too,  and  all  scMfulous  disorders — are  probably 
mere  questions  of  ventilation. 
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“  Ellesmere. — Seriously  speaking,  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  And  what  delights  me  in  sanitary  im¬ 
provements  is,  that  they  can  hardly  do  Imrm. 
Give  a  poor  man  good  air,  and  you  do  not  dimin¬ 
ish  his  self-reliance.  You  only  add  to  his  health 
and  vigor — make  more  of  a  man  of  him.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  immensity  of  nonsense  uttered  about 
making  people  happy,  which  is  to  be  done,  ac¬ 
cording  to  nappiness-mongers,  by  quantities  of 
sugar  and  tea,  and  such  like  things.  One  knows 
the  importance  of  food,  but  there  is  no  Elysium 
to  be  g^  out  of  it. 

“  Milverton. — I  know  what  you  mean.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  could  give  them  oceans  of  tea  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  sugar,  and  abundance  of  any  luxury  that 
you  choose  to  imagine,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
inserted  a  hungry,  envious  spirit ;  and  then  what 
have  you  done  ?  .  .  .  Vou  do  not  know  what 
injury  yon  may  do  a  man,  when  you  destroy  all 
reverence  in  him.  It  ivill  be  found  out  some  day 
that  men  derive  more  pleasure  and  profit  from  hav¬ 
ing  superiors  than  from  having  inferiors . 

To  come  to  minor  matters.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  system  of  building  upon  leases  should  be  so 
commonly  adopted.  Nobody  expects  to  live  out 
the  leasehold  term  which  hie  takes  to  build  upon. 
C.  always  says  that  the  modern  lath-and-plaster 
system  is  a  wickedness  ;  and  upon  my  word  I 
think  he  is  right.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how 
a  man  can  make  up  his  mind  to  build,  or  do  any¬ 
thing  else,  in  a  temporary,  slight,  insincere 
fashion.  What  has  a  man  to  say  for  himself  who 
must  sum  up  the  doings  of  his  life  in  this  way, 

'  I  chiefly  employed  myself  in  making  and  selling 
things,  which  seemed  to  be  good,  and  were  not, 
and  nobody  has  occasion  to  bless  me  for  anything 
I  have  done  V 

“  Ellesmere. — Humph  !  you  put  it  mildly.  But 
the  man  has  made,  perhaps,  seven  per  cent,  of  his 
money ;  or,  if  he  has  made  no  per  cent,  he  has 
ruined  several  men  of  his  own  trade,  which  is 
not  to  go  for  nothing  when  a  man  is  taking  stock 
of  his  good  deeds.” 

Recreation  is  a  favorite  subject  with  our 
author.  We  have  an  essay  on  it  here.  He 
is  very  solicitous  that  amusement  should  be 
found  for  the  people ;  our  own  notion  is  that 
people  will  best  amuse  themselves,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
attempt  to  do  this  for  them.  However,  there 
are  many  good  things  on  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Helps’s  E^y. 

"  If  ever  a  people,”  he  says,  “  required  to  be 
amused,  it  is  we  sad-hearted  Anglo-Saxons. 
Heavy  eaters,  hard  thinkers;  often  given  up  to 
a  peculiar  melancholy  of  our  own,  with  a  climate 
that,  for  months  together,  would  frown  away 
mirth  if  it  could — many  of  us  with  very  gloomy 
thoughts  about  our  hereafter  :  if  ever  there  were 
a  people  who  should  avoid  increasing  their  dul- 
ness  by  al  work  and  no  play,  we  are  that  peo- 

!le.  ‘  They  took  their  pleasure  sadly,’  says 
i'roissart,’  ‘  after  their  fashion.’  We  need  not 
ask  of  what  nation  Froissart  was  speaking.” 


See  that  Dutchman,  how  lumpish,  how 
very  fat  he  gets — he  is  the  very  person 
who  ought  to  dance,*  and  he  stands  look¬ 
ing  on.  But  your  Dutchman  does  not 
want  to  dance.  Foreigners  marvel  how 
Englishmen  can  spend  their  Sunday  as  they 
do — so  very  monotonously,  as  it  seems — they 
have  no  idea  how  very  agreeable  mere  rest 
is  to  the  man  who  has  been  energetically  oc¬ 
cupied  the  whole  week.  “All  work  and  no 
play,”  sounds  very  terrible  ;  but  ask  any  man 
when  he  has  been  most  happy,  and  he 
will  tell  you  when  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
work,  when  play  would  have  been  a  mere 
hindrance,  when  the  mere  pleasure  of  reliev¬ 
ed  attention,  or  of  quick  animal  movement 
after  one  constrained  position,  was  all  the 
amusement  he  could  have  welcomed.  Work 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  we  have — while  it  is 
the  predominant  habit,  and  no  longer.  Re¬ 
member  this,  you  busy  philanthropists. 

The  subject  of  slavery  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  ;  several  consecutive  Read¬ 
ings  are  devoted  to  it.  The  whole  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  existence  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  southern  states  of  America.  Mr. 
Helps  combats  every  excuse  that  has  been 
brought  forward  in  its  defence,  and  argues 
that  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust. 

We  ourselves  will  not  for  a  moment  attempt 
to  justify  what  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  morality.  We  would  beg 
leave  simply  to  suggest  that  these  great  laws 
of  morality  present  us  with  a  model  of  human 
conduct  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  human 
societies  will  one  day  attain.  But  human  so¬ 
cieties,  in  the  course  of  this  progress,  cannot 
be  altogether  governed  by  such  rules.  A  per¬ 
fect  morality  is  the  last  thing  to  be  realized. 
The  law  of  progress  being  assumed,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  humanity  should  pass  through 
many  phases  by  no  means  reconcilable  to  the 
pure  laws  of  morality.  Such  are  all  Roman 
empires,  all  Indian  conquests,  all  coloniza¬ 
tions  where  the  hunting-field  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  is  coverted  into  a  corn-field,  and  the  na¬ 
tive  inhabitants  driven  back  and  exterminated, 
and  perhaps  many  other  achievements  and 
institutions  of  human  societies  which  are  not 
even  suspected  at  present  of  having  any  taint 
of  immorality. 

Touching  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  we 
see  that  in  early  and  patriarchal  times  it  was 
the  necessary  form  which  the  relation  took  be¬ 
tween  the  owner  of  land  or  flocks  and  his  la¬ 
borer.  It  is  here  the  natural  predecessor  of 
our  present  system  of  payment  by  wages. 
Money  payment  of  wages,  it  is  plain,  could 
have  no  place  till  money  was  in  general 
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use — till  markets  had  been  formed — till  present  be  established  between  landlord  and 
something  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  laborer,  it  must  be  infinitely  desirable  to 
established.  In  earliest  times  the  landlord  prepare  the  way  for  a  better.  Here  it  is  that 
must  pay  his  laborer  by  supplying  him  with  we  take  up  the  controversy  against  the  plan- 
food  and  clothing.  But  the  laborer  could  ters.  Instead  of  doing  their  best  to  prepare 
not  save  up  bis  fo^  for  the  period  of  old  age  the  negro  population  for  a  better  system 
or  the  days  of  sickness.  Presuming,  there-  (which,  if  once  established,  would  be  to  their 
fore,  that  the  owner  of  land  or  flocks  was  to  own  advantage  as  well),  they  do  their  utmost 
keep  possession  of  his  property,  that  arrange-  to  oppose  the  education  of  the  slave,  which  is 
ment  which  we  denominate  slavery  was  the  the  only  means  of  preparation  they  have  in 
only  equitable  one  which  could  be  made.  If  their  power.  In  some  provinces  to  educate  a 
the  wealthy  patriarch  were  to  say  to  his  la-  slave  is  treated  as  a  criminal  act ;  but  doubt- 
borer,  I  will  feed  and  clothe  you  so  long  as  less  there  arc  very  different  laws  and  customs 
you  are  willing  to  serve  me,  and  do  serve  amongst  different  states  and  dififerent  masters, 
me,  the  result  would  be,  that  in  sickness  and  It  is  here,  however,  that  we  join  issue  with 
in  old  age  the  laborer  would  be  utterly  des-  the  planters.  We  do  not  like,  and  do  not  call 
titute.  'fhe  only  fair  bargain  that  could  be  for,  sudden  changes ;  we  have  always  sought 
made  was  just  this,  to  buy  the  labor  of  the  to  allay  rather  than  to  excite  the  popular 
man  for  bis  whole  life,  by  sustaining  him  for  agitation  of  this  topic.  If  the  existing  sys- 
his  whole  life.  The  laborer  must  become  his  tern  is  the  only  one  at  present  practicable, 
bondsman.  we  must,  of  force,  accept  it.  We  shall  not 

There  is  also  another  origin  of  slavery  tell  the  planter,  in  the  high  vein  of  certain 
odious  enough — that  of  war.  Here  the  cap-  moralists — if  you  and  your  white  brethren 
tive  is  only  spared  from  death  to  be  made  an  cannot  cultivate  this  soil  without  slave- 
unwilling  drudge  for  life.  Slavery  may  then  labor,  go  to  some  other  soil  and  to  some 
become  one  of  the  most  terrible  curses  and  other  climate.  Such  high  heroic  maxims  of 
crimes  of  a  community.  We  merely  point  morality,  which  we  have  not  to  practise  our- 
out  that  there  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  selves,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  preach  to 
it  is  inevitable.  With  the  introduction  of  others.  But  we  do  say  that,  by  opposing 
commerce  better  forms  of  relationship  be-  the  education  of  the  slave,  the  planters  are 
tween  landlord  and  laborer  become  possible,  rendering  all  but  impossible  that  gradual 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  adopted.  change  from  one  system  to  the  other,  which 

Now,  reverting  to  the  case  before  us  of  the  would  be  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  both 
southern  states  of  America,  we  presume  that  parties.  The  ignorance  of  the  slave  may 
an  advocate  of  their  cause  would  urge  that,  keep  him  unfit  for  manumission,  but  it  will 
owing  to  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  not  secure  him  from  the  access  of  passion, 
black  population,  and  their  careless  and  im-  and  from  sudden  or  violent  attempts  to  ob- 
provident  character,  the  system  of  paying  tain  his  liberty. 

for  labor  by  wages  would  be  as  inapplicable  Mr.  Helps  takes  some  pains  to  show  that 
here  as  in  those  ‘early  and  patriarchal  times  the  negro  is  of  the  same  species  ns  the  white 
we  have  been  alluding  to.  Here,  also,  the  man.  What  if  he  were  notf  What  if  the 
best  forms  of  the  bargain  for  both  parties  black  population  of  Africa  sprang  originally 
would  be  to  buy  the  labor  of  the  man  for  his  from  a  dififerent  stock — their  resemblance  to 
whole  life,  by  taking  care  of  him  for  his  ourselves  would  not  be  the  less  on  this  ac- 
whole  life.  count.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  throw 

We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  reasoning  ;  at  the  least  doubt  upon  the  question  ;  we  would 
the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  merely  observe,  that  the  advocate  of  perma- 
requires  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nent  slavery,  if  such  there  be,  would  gain 
negro  population  than  we  can  possibly  pos-  nothing  by  his  doctrine  of  races.  The  negro 
sess,  to  determine  how  far  it  ought  to  carry  is  a  man,  just  as  certainly  whether  you  call 
conviction.  But  presuming  that  it  is  a  fair  him  a  vaiiely  or  a  new  species.  The  dififer- 
defence,  there  can  be  surely  no  doubt  that  it  ence  between  him  and  ourselves  is  neither 
would  be  most  desirable  to  cultivate  a  provi-  greater  nor  less ;  the  bond  of  brotherhood  is 
dent  and  reflective  character  in  the  negro,  so  the  same. 

far  as  this  can  be  done  during  the  continu-  We  pass  on  somewhat  rapidly,  that  we 
ance  of  slavery,  in  order  that  a  better  system  may  reserve  space  for  the  last,  and  in  our 
may  be  intri^uced.  That  slavery  brings  opinion  the  far  most  interesting,  of  Mr. 
with  it  a  terrible  abuse  of  power,  must  be  Helps’s  essays.  In  the  Companions  of  my 
admitted  by  every  one.  Granting,  therefore.  Solitude,  we  at  length  take  leave  entirely  of 
that  no  better  form  of  relationship  could  at  |  that  formal,  precept-giving  manner,  which 
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we  cannot  but  think  must  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  oflScial  state  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  author.  He  now  comes  before  us 
as  tbe  retired  student  and  meditative  man. 
He  saunters  through  the  woods  or  over  the 
downs,  revolving  the  hard  problems  of  social 
philosophy.  He  is  accompanied  only  by  his 
thoughts  ;  and  these,  which  are  the  compan¬ 
ions  of  his  solitude,  he  gives  us  in  an  easy, 
unrestrained  manner.  He  has  become  an 
erring  and  perplexed  mortal,  like  one  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  therefore  has  become  instructive ; 
he  is  open  to  dispute,  and  therefore  suggests 
and  teaches  something.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  being  always  correct,  and  agreeing 
with  everyb^y  ;  it  is  to  say  nothing  that  can 
be  of  possible  use  to  any  one.  Mr.  Helps 
closes  his  volume  with  a  chapter  on  the  “art 
of  leaving  off,”  and  evidently  datters  himself 
that  he  has  practised  the  art  to  perfection  in 
the  present  instance.  But  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  leaving  off  too  soon,  Mr.  Helps  has 
not  been  so  successful  as  he  imagines.  He 
leaves  off  here  a  great  deal  too  soon. 

“  When  in  the  country,”  it  is  thns  the  book 
opens,  **  I  live  much  alone ;  and  as  I  wander  over 
downs  and  commons,  and  through  lanes  with  lofty 
hedges,  many  thoughts  come  into  my  mind.  I 
find,  too,  the  same  ones  come  again  and  again, 
and  are  spiritual  companions.  At  times  they  in¬ 
sist  upon  being  with  me,  and  are  resolutely  intru¬ 
sive.  I  think  I  will  describe  them,  that  so  I  may 
have  more  mastery  over  them . 

“  1  think  often  of  the  hopes  of  the  race  here,  of 
what  is  to  become  of  our  western  civilization,  and 
what  can  be  made  of  it.  Others  may  pursue 
science  or  art,  and  I  long  to  do  so  too ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  of  the  state  and  fortune  of  large 
masses  of  mankind,  and  hoping  that  thought  may 
do  something  for  them.  After  all  my  cogitations, 
my  mind  generally  returns  to  one  thing,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people.  For  want  of  general  eulti~ 
vaiion,  how  much  individual  exeeUence  is  crippled. 
Of  what  avail,  for  example,  is  it  for  any  one  of  os 
to  have  surmounted  any  social  terror,  or  any  su¬ 
perstition,  while  his  neighbors  lie  sunk  in  it  ?  His 
conduct  in  reference  to  them  becomes  a  constant 
care  and  burden. 

“  Meditating  upon  general  improvement,  I  often 
think  a  great  deal  about  the  climate  in  these  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  see  that  without  much  hus¬ 
bandry  of  our  means  and  resources,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  be  anything  but  low  barbarians.  The 
difficulty  of  living  at  all  in  a  cold,  damp,  destrnc- 
tive  climate  is  great.  Socrates  went  about  with 
very  scanty  clothing,  and  men  praise  his  wisdom 
in  caring  so  little  for  the  goods  of  this  life.  He 
ate  sparingly  and  of  mean  food.  Thai  is  not  the 
way,  I  suspect,  that  toe  can  make  a  philosopher 
here.  Here  we  must  make  prudence  one  of  the 
substantial  virtues. 

“  Oi;e  thing,  tho«igh,  I  see,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  a  quantity  of  misplaced  Jabor — of  labor  which 


does  not  go  in  stem  contest  with  the  rugged  world 
around  ns,  in  the  endeavor  to  compel  nature  to 
give  os  our  birthright,  but  in  fighting  with  ‘  strong 
delusions’  of  all  kinds,  or  rather  of  putting  up  oIh 
Stacies  which  we  laboriously  knock  down  again. 
Law,  for  example — what  u  loss  is  there ;  of  time, 
of  heart,  of  love,  of  leisure  !  There  are  good  men 
whose  minds  are  set  upon  improving  the  law ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  are  prepared  to  go 
far  enough . 

“  There  are  many  things  done  now  in  the  law 
at  great  expense  by  private  individuals,  which 
ought  to  be  done  for  all  by  officers  of  the  State. 
It  is  as  if  each  individual  had  to  make  a  road  for 
himself  whenever  he  went  out,  instead  of  using 
the  King’s  highway.” 

Tlie  whole  pa-ssage  is  studded  with  thought. 
If  we  have  abridged  it  in  our  extract,  it  has 
been  only  to  save  space :  we  would  more 
willingly  have  quoted  without  any  omission 
or  interruption.  VVe  pause  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  to  carry  out  a  little  further  the  obser¬ 
vation  it  contains.  Government  pays  the 
judges,  but  leaves  the  suitor  to  pay  for  all 
the  preparatory  services  necessary  to  bring 
his  cause  before  him  to  be  adjudicated. 
Even  officers  of  the  court  are  paid  by  fees. 
One  of  the  commissions  for  inquiring  into  the 
law  has  recommended  the  substitution  of  a 
salary  from  Goverment  instead  of  this  mode 
of  remuneration.  The  recommendation,  we 
believe,  in  some  cases,  has  been  already  at¬ 
tended  to.  But,  as  Mr.  Helps  suggests, 
much  more  might  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  suitor.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
in  Blackstone,  wherein  bo  tells  us  that  kings, 
lords,  and  commons,  army  and  navy,  customs 
and  taxes,  have  all  for  their  great  ultimate 
object,  to  seat  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  and 
put  twelve  jurymen  in  the  jury-box.  But 
kings,  lords  and  commons,  and  the  rest  of 
these  imposing  powers  have  accomplished 
their  task  very  inefficiently,  if,  before  the 
suitor  can  have  the  benefit  of  judge  and  jury, 
he  must  pay  the  doorkeepers  most  exorbi¬ 
tantly. 

It  has  at  first  a  certain  air  of  plausibility, 
to  say,  that  he  who  wants  to  go  to  law  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  it.  But,  in  reality,  those 
reap  most  completely  the  benefit  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  system  of  jurisprudence  who  never  have 
occasion  to  go  to  law.  To  throw  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  justice  on  the  hapless  suitor  is  by  no 
means  equitable.  As  far  as  possible  tbe 
whole  society  ought  to  take  upon  itself  the 
burden,  and  tbe  costs  of  administering  jus¬ 
tice.  We  say  as  far  as  possible,  because 
there  are  certain  services  which  an  attorney 
renders  to  bis  client,  which  it  would  not  be 
well  for  the  client  himself  to  transfer  to  a 
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salaried  functionary.  They  would  not  be  so 
effectually  performed. 

Of  course  we  know  that  we  are  laying 
down  general  principles,  out  of  hearing  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  we 
confess  that  there  is  little  pleasure  or  pro6t 
in  contemplating  schemes  to  which  he  has  so 
decisive  an  answer  at  hand — no  funds,  no 
ways  and  means.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading  on  this  subject  of  law  reform, 
we  remember  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  scheme 
or  proposition  which — setting  aside  the  fiscal 
objections — won  considerably  upon  us.  Of 
all  impracticable  schemes  it  seemed  to  us  the 
least  unreasonable.  It  was  this — to  leave 
the  function  of  the  attorney  at  present  un¬ 
touched,  but  to  join  the  barrister  with  the 
judge — having  a  bar  appointed  and  paid  by 
Government.  A  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  bar,  it  will  be  said,  in  the  first  place. 
But  in  these  days  of  a  free  press  and  a  re¬ 
presentative  Parliament,  no  political  mischief 
can  ensue  from  such  a  measure.  We  may 
proceed  to  discuss  it,  as  it  would  simply 
affect  our  jurisprudence. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  proposal 
looks  upon  the  saving  of  the  fee  paid  to  the 
counsel  as  the  least  part  of  the  benefit  to 
result  from  it.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  framing  of  a  simple 
intelligible  code,  both  of  substantial  law  and 
of  procedure,  and  thus,  indirectly,  sweep 
away  the  causes  of  delay  and  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  bar,  under  this  system,  would 
consist  of  a  body  of  men  who  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  law,  and  from  whom  the  judges 
would  be  selected,  who  would  act  as  assist¬ 
ants  to  justice,  not  as  engaged  partisans  of 
the  client.  Some  system  of  advocacy  is 
required,  because  the  suitors  can  very  rarely 
state  their  own  case,  and  the  law  bearing  on 
it,  with  distinctness,  nor  marshal  the  evidence 
they  have  to  bring  into  court.  But  this  is 
the  utmost  duty  of  an  advocate,  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  is  the  true  end  to  be 
sought  for.  Zeal  for  the  client  which  carries 
him  farther  than  this,  is  zeal  for  injustice. 
The  existing  system  of  advocacy  presents  us 
with  the  very  immoral  practice,  and  the  alto¬ 
gether  most  anomalous  proceeding,  of  a 
highly  cultivated  lawyer  not  only  stating  the 
truth  and  the  evidence  on  one  side,  (which 
is  all  that  justice  requires  or  admits,)  but 
exercising  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise 
the  truth,  to  distort  the  law,  and  to  shut  out 
the  evidence  upon  the  opposite  side.  All 
this  leads  to  a  perpetual  entanglement  of  the 
law  itself ;  whereas  the  bar  ought,  in  reality, 
to  present  to  us  a  cultivated  and  laborious 
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class  of  men,  who  had  made  jurisprudence 
their  great  study,  and  who  were  there  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  law  to  such  as  needed  advice,  to 
conduct  the  causes  of  such  as  had  causes  to 
try,  to  be  the  great  depositaries  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  have 
it  for  their  object  and  ambition  to  advance 
the  jurisprudence  of  their  country.  The 
publicity  with  which  their  functions  would 
be  performed,  the  intellectual  nature  of  those 
functions,  and  the  fact  that  the  judges  would 
be  chosen  from  their  body,  our  author  argues, 
would  be  sufficient  security  that  they  would 
not  grow  sluggish  or  neglectful  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties.  As  to  displays  of 
oratory — if  oratory  be  regarded  as  an  appeal 
to  passion — he  boldly  asserts  that  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  a  fit  arena  for  it.  Such  elo¬ 
quence  may  be  carried  into  Parliament,  into 
public  meetings  of  a  hundred  descriptions  ; 
and  there  is  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room 
for  the  display  of  oratory  of  a  reflective  and 
imaginative  cast.  But  there  is  an  eloquence 
which  consists  in  lucid,  succinct  statement  of 
law  and  of  facts;  this,  which  has  been  often 
described  as  the  eloquence  of  the  bench,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  liar,  is  the 
only  species  which  it  is  at  all  desirable  to 
cultivate  in  a  court  of  justice.  Such  are  the 
outlines  of  our  author’s  scheme,  and  his 
reasons  for  it.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  enter 
further  into  what  bears  so  evidently  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  quite  imaginary  reform. 

From  the  law  Mr.  Helps  takes  us  to  the 
church,  and  to  some  of  the  delicate  questions 
which  are  now  agitated  with  respect  to  it. 
This  is  a  topic  on  which  he  both  interests 
and  tantalizes  us.  Whether  from  a  prudent 
restraint,  or  a  timidity  not  inexcusable,  there 
is  evidently  much  in  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject  which  he  withholds.  When  we  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  that  such  a  mao  as  Mr.  Helps 
would  speak  out  fully  on  this  topic,  it  is  not 
because  we  expect,  or  ought  rationally  to 
expect,  any  novelty  upon  questions  so  long 
agitated,  but  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
is  one  of  a  party  amongst  English  laymen 
who  have  become  important  by  their  num¬ 
bers,  their  intelligence,  and  their  piety.  They 
belong  to  the  national  church ;  they  do  not 
desire  to  quit  it ;  but  they  desire,  in  some 
way  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand,  to 
render  its  ritual  and  its  discipline  more  effec¬ 
tive.  We  should  wish  persons  of  this  des¬ 
cription  to  explain  themselves  distinctly. 
The  following  intimations  of  opinion  we  our¬ 
selves  read  with  interest,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  felt  a  little  tantalized  that  they  were 
not  more  than  intimations : — 
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“As  I  went  along,  I  thought  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  wnat  might  be  its  future  for¬ 
tunes.  One’s  acquaintances  who  meet  one  in  the 
streets  shrug  their  shoulders  and  exclaim,  ‘  What 
a  state  the  Church  is  in !  Oh  that  these  questions 
that  divide  it  had  never  been  raised !’  I  do  not 
agree  with  them,  and  sometimes  I  tell  them  so. 
If  there  are  these  great  differences  amongst 
thoughtful  men  about  great  subjects,  why  should 
they  (the  differences)  l»  stifled  7  Are  we  always 
to  be  walking  about  as  masked  figures  ? 

“  For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me 
that  our  Church  stands  upon  foundations  which 
need  more  breadth  and  solidity,  both  as  it  regards 
the  hold  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reason,  and  on 
the  affection  of  its  members . 

“As  regards  affection,  how  can  any  but  those 
who  are  naturally  devout  and  affectionate,  which 
is  not  the  largest  class,  have  an  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  for  anything  which  presents  so  cold  and 
formal  an  appearance  as  the  Church  of  England  7 
The  services  are  too  long,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  surrounded  by  the  most  prosaic  circumstances. 
Too  many  sermons  are  preached;  and  yet,  after 
all,  too  little  is  made  by  preaching.  Order,  de¬ 
cency,  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  very  often  good 
sense,  are  to  be  seen  in  full  force  in  Anglican 
Churches  once  a  week  ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  heartiness. 

“  The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  and  so  I  have  said  before,  would  be  a  Church 
with  a  very  simple  creed,  and  very  grand  ritual, 
and  a  useful  ana  devoted  priesthood.  But  these 
combinations  are  only  in  utopias,  blessed  islands, 
and  other  fabulous  places :  no  vessel  enters  their 
ports,  far  they  are  as  yel  only  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men. 

“In  forming  such  an  imaginary  Church,  there 
certainly  are  some  things  that  might  be  adopted 
from  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  other  day  I  was 
at  Rouen.  1  went  to  see  the  grand  old  cathedral. 
The  great  western  doors  were  thrown  wide  open. 
Right  upon  the  market-place  filled  with  flowers, 
and  in  the  centre  aisle,  not  before  any  image,  a 
poor  woman  and  her  child  were  praying.  I  was 
only  there  a  few  minutes,  and  these  two  figures 
remain  impressed  upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely 
very  good  that  the  poor  should  have  some  place 
free  from  the  restraints,  interruptions,  the  famili¬ 
arity  and  the  squalidness  of  home,  where  they 
may  think  a  great  thought,  utter  a  lonely  sigh,  a 
fervent  prayer,  an  inward  wail.  And  the  rich 
need  the  same  thing  too . 

“  People  say  to  themselves  if  we  touch  this  or 
that  thing  which  they  disapprove  of,  we  do  not 
know^what  harm  we  may  be  doing  to  people  of 
less  insight  or  less  caution  than  ourselves,  and  so 
they  goon,  content  with  a  very  rude  attempt  in¬ 
deed  at  communion  in  spiritual  matters,  provided 
they  do  not,  as  they  would  say,  unsettle  their 
neighbors.  There  is  something  good  and  humble 
in  this  ;  there  is  something  also  of  indifference  : 
if  our  ancestors  had  always  been  content  with  si¬ 
lent  protests  against  the  thing  they  disapproved 
of,  we  might  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than 
we  are  now. 

“  The  intellectual  energies  of  cultivated  men 


want  directing  to  the  great  question.  If  there  is 
doubt  in  any  matter,  shall  we  not  examine  7  In¬ 
stead  of  that,  men  shut  their  thoughts  up,  and 
pretend  to  be  orthodox — play  at  being  orthodox.” 

“  A  simple  creed  and  a  grand  ritual” — 
are  they  not  incompatible  ?  In  all  the  in¬ 
stances  we  can  call  to  mind  the  ritual  has  a 
spiritual  meaning,  and  this  spiritual  meaning 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  creed.  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  like  those  acquaintances  of  Mr. 
Helps,  who  deeply  regret  that  any  divisions 
should  exist  in  the  Church.  At  the  same 
time  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Helps  himself 
in  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
those  divisions,  by  imposing  silence  on  any 
considerable  numl^r  of  its  genuine  members. 

A  National  Church  can  exist  no  longer 
than  it  represents  a  certain  amount  of  the 
national  piety.  Those  who  conform  to  it 
from  policy,  or  indiflFerence,  or  love  of  ease 
and  tranquillity,  lend  to  it  a  secondary  sup¬ 
port  of  unquestionable  importance.  But  the 
least  reflection  will  tell  us  that  this  support 
is  most  truly  of  a  secondary  character.  If 
the  spirit  of  piety  has  deserted  it,  and  gone 
elsewhere,  the  institution  may  be  said  to  be 
defunct.  Now,  whilst  only  a  few  sincere  and 
pious  members  of  the  Church  feel  a  desire 
for  any  change  in  its  ritual,  they  will  do  well 
to  remain  silent ;  but  if  the  numbers  of  such 
men  increase,  it  becomes  of  importance  that 
they  should  be  heard,  and,  if  possible,  their 
wishes  attended  to.  It  is  for  such  men,  and 
by  such  men,  that  the  Church  really  exists. 
As  for  the  politician,  or  the  worldling,  or  the 
mere  formalist,  they  may  buttress  round  a 
church  when  it  is  once  erected,  but  not  for 
them  was  it  built,  nor  by  them  alone  could 
it  possibly  be  sustained.  When  a  man  of 
the  world,  for  instance,  complains  that  the 
Church  services  are  too  long,  we  pass  by  the 
murmur  unheeded.  Long  or  short,  he  cares 
in  his  heart  very  little  alraut  them  ;  perhaps 
finds  in  their  acknowledged  length  a  conve¬ 
nient  excuse  for  not  attending  them  at  all. — 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  sincere 
pietist,  for  whom  these  services  are  framed, 
expresses  the  same  opinion,  and  laments  that 
by  the  time  the  sermon  commences,  from 
which  he  would  desire  to  profit,  his  attention 
has  been  quite  exhausted.  We  repeat  that 
we  should  prefer  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Helps 
should  explain  to  us  distinctly  what  changes 
they  would  eflFect.  If  they  are  such  as  are 
not  adverse  to  the  broad  principles  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  it  is  of  moment  that  their  wishes 
should  be  consulted.  If  they  are,  indeed, 
such  as  would  tend  to  efface  the  great  land¬ 
marks  of  our  Protestant  faith,  let  us  know 
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them — that  we  may  resist  them  to  the  ut¬ 
most. 

No  small  portion  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  occupied  by  a  subject  as  important  as  it  is 
delicate  and  difficult  to  treat.  Mr.  Helps  calls 
it  “  the  sin  of  great  cities.”  The  appellation 
is  very  correct,  and  of  itself  gives  rise  to.  one 
consolatory  reflection.  There  may  be  illicit 
pleasure  in  the  village  or  the  hamlet,  but  it 
is  only  in  great  towns  that  the  degrading 
trade  of  the  prostitute  is  known.  Human 
society  can  therefore  exist  without  this  foul 
and  shameful  species  of  commerce. 

Our  author  has  been  meditating  on  the  sad 
waste  of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  streets 
of  a  great  city  reveal  to  us,  and  on  the  many 
women  who  might  have  made  a  home  happy, 
who  are  left  to  corrupt  and  to  be  corrupted 
in  the  highways  of  life  ;  and  he  thus  prettily 
introduces  bis  subject : 

“  It  was  a  bright  winter's  day ;  and  I  sat  upon 
a  garden  seat  in  a  sheltered  nook  towards  the 
south,  liaving  come  out  of  my  study  to  enjoy  the 
warmth,  like  a  fly  that  has  left  some  snug  crevice 
to  stretch  his  legs  upon  the  unwontedly  sunny 
pane  in  December.  My  little  daughter  (she  is  a 
very  little  thing,  about  four  years  old)  came  run¬ 
ning  up  to  me,  and  when  she  had  arrived  at  my 
knees,  held  up  a  straggling  but  pretty  weed. — 
Thus,  with  great  earnestness,  as  if  fresh  from 
some  controversy  on  the  subject,  she  exclaimed, 

‘  Is  this  a  weed,  papa  !  is  this  a  weed  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  a  weed,’  I  replied. 

“  With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  off 
to  the  one  she  loved  best  amongst  us ;  and  asking 
the  .same  question,  received  the  same  answer. 

“  ‘  But  it  has  flowers,’  the  child  replied. 

“  ‘That  does  not  signify;  it  is  a  weed,’  was 
the  inexorable  answer. 

“  Presently  after  a  moment’s  consideration  the 
child  ran  off  again,  and  meeting  the  gardener  just 
near  my  nook,  though  out  of  sight  from  where  I 
sat,  she  coaxingly  addressed  him  : 

“  ‘  Nicholas  dear,  is  this  a  weed  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ye.s,  Miss ;  they  call  it  shepherds’  purse.’ 

“  A  pause  ensued.  I  thought  the  child  wa.s  now 
fairly  silenced  by  authoritv,  when  all  at  once  the 
little  voice  began  again,  ‘  Will  you  plant  it  in  my 
garden,  Nicholas  dear  7  Do  plant  it  in  my  gar¬ 
den.’ 

“  There  was  no  resisting  the  anxious  entreaty 
of  the  child  ;  and  man  and  child  moved  off  together 
to  plant  the  weed  in  one  of  those  plots  of  ground 
which  the  children  walk  about  upon  a  go^  deal, 
and  put  branches  of  trees  in  and  grown-up  flow¬ 
ers,  and  which  they  call  their  garden. 

“  But  the  child’s  words,  ‘  Will  you  plant  it  in 
my  garden?’  remained  upon  my  mind.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  been  thinking,  I  exclaimed  ; 
and  it  is  what  1  will  begin  by  saying.” 

Mr.  Helps  asserts,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  great  reform  here, 


whilst  the  moral  opinion  of  men  remains  what 
it  is  upon  the  subject.  The  religious  world 
are  sufficiently  stringent  upon  every  breach 
of  chastity :  but  men  in  general  have  very 
inadequate  notions  of  the  evil  they  do,  when 
they  encourage  the  polluting  and  pestilential 
commerce  of  the  prostitute.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion — and  perhaps  is  still  in  some 
quarters — to  defend  this  corruption  on  the 
plea  that  it  draws  off  the  libertine  from  the 
modest  and  virtuous  woman.  A  very  poor 
argument.  It  makes  the  libertine.  Those 
who  corrupt  or  invade  the  chastity  of  wo¬ 
men,  are  the  same  persons  who  have  been 
themselves  corrupted  by  association  with  a 
class  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  very  business 
it  has  become  to  break  down  all  the  restraints 
of  modesty.  It  is  here  that  a  Lovelace  re¬ 
ceives  his  first  instructions  ;  and  the  annals 
of  Newgate  will  tell  us  that  those  who  have 
committed  still  more  violent  crimes,  are  not 
men  who  have  lived  chaste  up  to  the  time 
of  their  offence.  It  makes  the  libertine. — 
Still,  if  we  had  Ellesmere  amongst  us,  we 
should  hear  him  replying,  we  suspect,  in 
some  such  manner  its  this  : — I  know  that  it 
is  not  the  maiden  knight  who  practises  the 
arts  of  the  seducer.  1  know  very  well  that 
he  who  is  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  has  not 
rushed  from  a  life  of  innocence  and  purity 
to  the  foul  violence  he  has  committed.  But 
this,  too,  I  know,  that  if  men  become,  in 
their  moral  opinion,  more  strict  against  one 
form  of  unconjugal  pleasure,  they  will  become 
more  indulgent  in  regard  to  some  other  form. 
There  will  be  more  intrigue.  I  detest  this 
Venus  of  the  market-place  as  much  as  you  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  seeing  that,  if  you  banish 
her,  you  must  expect  more  love-making  to 
go  on  in  the  private  dwelling-house.  I  do 
not  say,  however,  that  upon  the  whole  this 
might  not  be  a  good  bargain. 

But  we  have  not  Ellesmere  with  us,  and 
we  shall  attend  to  Milverton.  As  one  part 
of  his  subject  he  touches  on  the  cruel  indif¬ 
ference  which  some  men,  who  would  still  be 
thought  very  moral,  can  be  guilty  of  towards 
their  illegitimate  children.  We  should  have 
hesitated  to  draw  the  following  picture  ;  we 
should  have  doubted  whether  so  flagrant  a 
hypocrisy  existed  in  the  world.  Mr.  Helps, 
however,  is  a  cautious  man,  and  probably 
drew  from  real  life. 

“  I  suppose  there  are  few  things  clearer  to  the 
human  mind  than  that  a  father  owes  duties  to  his 
child.  The  dullest  savages  have  seen  that.  How 
can  a  man  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  rank  between  the  motiier  of  his  child 
and  himself  can  absolve  him  from  paternal  duties  1 
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I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  notion.  And 
then  imagine  a  man  perfonning  all  manner  of 
minor  duties,  neglecting  this  first  one  the  while. 
1  always  fancy  that  we  may  be  surrounded  by 
apirilual  powers.  Now,  think  what  a  horrible 
mockery  it  must  seem  to  them,  when  they  behold 
a  man  going  to  charity  dinners,  busying  himself 
about  flannel  for  the  poor,  jabbering  about  educa¬ 
tion  at  public  meetings,  immersed  in  indifierent 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  raging  against 
such  things,  becauu  it  is  his  duly,  as  he  tells  you ; 
and  at  the  door,  holding  a  link,  or  perhaps  at  that 
moment  bringing  home  the  produce  of  small  thefts 
in  a  neighboring  narrow  alley — is  his  own  child, 
a  pinched- up,  haggard,  outcast,  cunning- looking 
little  thing.  Throw  down,  man,  the  flannel  and 
the  soap,  and  the  education,  and  the  Popery,  and 
the  Protestantism,  and  go  up  that  narrow  alley 
and  tend  your  child.  Do  not  heap  that  palpably 
unjust  burden  on  the  back  of  a  world  which  has 
enough  at  all  times  of  its  own  to  bear.  If  you 
cannot  find  your  own  child,  adopt  two  others  in 
its  place,  and  let  your  care  for  them  be  a  sort  of 
sin-oflferiug.” 

We  have  extended  our  extracts  very  far, 
but  we  do  not  like  exactly  to  leave  off  with 
this  melancholy  topic.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  spoil  the  perusal 
of  this  little  book  to  such  as  have  not  yet  read 
it,  by  being  too  liberal  in  our  quotations. — 
From  the  number  of  passages  against  which 
we  find  our  pencil-mark,  we  will  extract  one 
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more.  Mr.  Helps  makes  some  observations 
worth  giving  reflection  to,  on  the  power 
which  the  weak  have  over  the  strong — in 
what  he  calls  the  “  tyranny  of  the  weak.” 

“  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  observant  man 
of  the  world  who  has  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty, 
who'  has  not  seen  numerous  instances  of  severe 
tyranny  exercised  by  persons  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  classes — (the  sick,  the  aged,  the 
spoilt,  the  pious  but  weak-minded) ;  ancT  which 
tyranny  has  been  established,  continued  and  en¬ 
dured,  solely  by  reason  of  the  weakness,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  persons  exercising  it.  Talking 
once  with  a  thoughtful  man  on  this  subject,  he 
remarked  to  me,  that  of  course,  the  generous 
suffered  much  from  the  tyranny  I  was  speaking 
of,  as  the  strength  of  it  was  drawn  from  their 
strength. 

**  If  you  come  to  analyze  it,  it  is  a  tyranny  ex¬ 
ercised  by  playing  upon  the  good-nature,  the  fear 
of  responsibility,  the  dread  of  acting  selfishly,  the 
horror  of  giving  pain,  prevalent  among  good  and 
kind  people.  They  often  know  that  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tyranny  they  are  suffering  under,  but 
they  do  not  feel  it  the  less  because  they  are  con¬ 
senting  parties.” 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Helps, 
again  expressing  our  hope  that  he  will  give 
us  more  of  these  thoughts,  which  we  promise 
him  shall  be  the  ”  Companions  of  our  Soli¬ 
tude”  as  well  as  of  his  own. 
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The  interest  wbich  has  been  felt  in  the 
story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  induces  me  to  submit  a 
few  additional  notes,  founded  on  quotations 
from  the  poems  of  Lord  Rochester.  I  ad¬ 
mit  the  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  character  of  the  witness  I  adduce. 
The  acknowledged  depravity  of  Lord  Ro¬ 
chester,  the  scurrility  and  obscenity  of  much 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  fickleness  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  cause  whatever  he  narrates,  or  what¬ 
ever  he  describes,  to  be  received  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  if  not  with  disgust.  Yet  so  long  as 
the  works  of  an  age  are  the  witnesses  of  the 
moral  standard  of  that  age,  it  is  only  by  their 
perusal  that  this  knowl^ge  can  be  acquired. 
M,  also,  as  regards  the  lives  of  public  char¬ 
acters.  The  »etch  from  the  hand  of  a  con¬ 
temporary,  with  adequate  means  of  informa¬ 


tion,  is  of  far  greater  value  than  the  more 
finished  portrait  drawn  from  the  traditional 
or  scattered  records  of  later  periods.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  the  poetry  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  and  that  of  Lord  Rochester  is  valu¬ 
able.  The  indecency  of  Lord  Rochester  I 
shall  pass  without  comment.  To  him  may 
be  applied  what  Mr.  Macaulay  has  written 
of  Wycherly :  “  His  indecency  is  protected 
against  the  critic  as  a  skunk  is  protected 
against  the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  because  it  is 
too  filthy  to  handle,  and  too  noisome  even 
to  touch."  But  to  his  poetical  criticisms 
more  lenity  may  be  shown ;  his  correctness 
in  this  respect  argues  favorably  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  his  evidence  on  matters  of  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  more  than  most  men  of 
bis  day  he  was  able  to  ascertain.  In  Ulus- 
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tration  of  this,  let  us  consider  the  description 
he  has  given  of  Dryden’s  facility  of  vtrsiB- 
cation — 

- his  loose  slattern  muse 

Five  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 

Prove  him  no  more  a  poet  than  a  wit. 

Such  scribbling  authors  have  been  seen  tiefore; 

“  .Miistapha,”  the  “  Island  Princess,”  forty  more. 
Were  things  perhaps  composed  in  half  an  hour. 

Horace's  Tenth  Satire  Imitated. 

Now  these  lines  may  be  received  as  the  mere 
workings  of  an  inimical  spirit.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  Dryden.  He  suspected  him 
of  being  the  associate  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  ”  Essay  on  Satire,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  latter.  Dryden  also  was  attached 
to  Sheffield,  knew  of  his  quarrel  with  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  of  the  shameless  rencontre  at 
Knightsbridge,  which  had  made  him  a  butt 
for  the  shafts  of  Buckhurst  and  of  Sedley. 

He  could  give  point  to  the  sarcasms  at  the 
Grecian  and  the  Rainbow;  and  at  Will’s, 
sacred  to  polite  letters,  where  he  sat  throned 
in  state,  and  where  to  be  recognized  by  him 
was  an  honor.  The  satire  so  heralded  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  to  Oarraway’s,  to  enliven  the 
discourse  of  its  usual  professional  frequenters, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  resort  of  a  similar  kind 
wherever  a  man  could  obtain  entrance  by 
laying  down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  notwithstanding  Ro¬ 
chester  had  been  described  in  the  Essay  on 
Satire  fin  which  his  poetry  was  also  bitterly 
ridiculed)  as 

Mean  in  each  aclion,  lewd  in  every  limb. 

Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him, 

his  truthful  sketch  of  Dryden’s  fatal  facility 
has  been  confirmed.  The  cause  was  shown 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  “  loose  slattern  muse"  has  been  admitted 
by  Johnson,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay. 

.^gain ;  all  biographers,  even  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  admit  the  felicity  with  which  he 
defines  in  one  line  Buckhurst,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  his  poetry,  as — 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natured  muse ; 

and  it  is  still  from  Rochester’s  sketches  of 
Charles  that  his  character  is  presented  to  us 
on  the  stage,  or  drawn,  with  the  aid  of  the 
acuter  observations  of  Lord  Halifax,  by  the 
historian.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  even  in  cases 
where  an  unfair  bias  might  be  suspected, 
then  we  may  surely  receive  with  tolerable 
confidence  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Nell 
Owyn,  of  whose  career  he  could  not  be  ig-  j 
norant,  and  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to  | 
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satirize  or  to  praise  for  those  qualities  which 
every  biographer  has  allowed. 

First,  as  to  her  parents.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Cunningham  for  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  “dawghter  to  Thomas  Guine,  a 
capitane  of  ane  antient  familie  in  Wales,”  of 
whom  little  more  is  recorded.  That  his 
daughter  in  early  life  was  exposed  to  the 
most  sad  depravity  is  known.  Was  this  the 
consequence  of  Lis  neglect,  or  of  severe  mis¬ 
fortune  ?  There  is  reason  to  suspect  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Lord  Rochester,  in  his  sketch  of  Nell 
Gwyn’s  character,  has  these  lines  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  “  piety,”  or  rather  her  charity — 

’T  was  this  that  raised  her  charity  so  high, 

To  visit  those  who  did  in  durance  lie  ; 

From  Oxford  prisons  many  did  she  free; 

There  died  her  father,  and  there  gloried  site 
In  giving  others  life  and  liberty. 

So  pious  a  remembrance  still  she  bore 
E'en  to  the  fetters  that  her  father  vore. 

Panegyric  on  Nelly. 

For  what  reason  he  was  imprisoned  does 
not  appear.  It  is  not  probable  she  would  re¬ 
lieve  him  or  give  others  liberty,  assuming  the 
cause  of  the  imprisonment  to  have  been  debt, 
much  before  1605,  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  just  on  the  stage,  and,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  her  condition  it  is  reasonable  to 
I  infer  that  the  event  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period.  From  these  lines  it  may  be  concluded 
that  she  liberated  others  in  after  life  from 
jail,  as  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  This  is  one  step  towards  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  her  early  life. 

Her  mother,  there  is  every  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect,  was  a  drunken  woman,  who  never  over¬ 
came  the  habits  of  her  early  associates.  Ly- 
sons,  in  his  account  of  Chelsea,  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  "Domestic  Intelligencer”  of 
the  5th  August,  1679,  “that  Madame  Ellen 
Owyn’s  mother,  sitting  lately  by  the  water¬ 
side  at  her  house  by  the  Neat-houses  near 
Chelsea,  fell  acridintnlly  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned.”  Now,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  rumor  that  this  event  took  place  in  a 
fish-pond.  Lord  Rochester  tells  a  story  that 
reconciles  both  statements.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  she 
fell  into  a  ditch,  near  the  Neat-houses,  on 
the  road  to  Chelsea,  where  she  lived.  For, 
after  describing  the  costly  display,  the  velvet, 
and  funeral  trappings,  «kc.,  which  Nelly,  with 
the  customary  wastefulness  of  her  class,  or¬ 
dered  at  her  mother’s  burial,  he  adds — 

Fine  gilded  scutcheons  did  the  hearse  enrich, 

To  celebrate  this  Martyr  of  the  Ditch ; 
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and  significantly  describes  the  grateful  liba¬ 
tions  to  her  memory  in  which  the  mourners 
ndulged — 

Burnt  brandy  did  in  flaming  brimmers  flow, 
Drunk  at  Iter  funeral ; — white  her  well-pleased 
shade 

Rojoiced,  e’en  in  the  sober  fields  below, 

At  all  the  drunkenness  her  death  had  made. 

Now,  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  elderly 
lady  in  the  most  becoming  state  of  sobriety  to 
fall  into  a  ditch,  a  river,  or  a  fish-pond,  and  be 
drowned.  But  the  only  comment  on  such 
an  accident  would  be  that  of  regret ;  inebri¬ 
ety  would  not  be  immediately  cited  as  the 
cause.  In  Madame  Gwyn’s  case,  it  is  clear 
her  partiality  for  brandy  was  well  known, 
and  was  immediately  connected  with  her 
death.  Lord  Rochester’s  satire  found  its 
point  in  its  truth.  Of  Nelly’s  avocation  as 
an  orange-girl  under  the  auspices  of  Orange 
Moil  in  the  pit  of  the  King’s  Theatre,  we  have 
sufficient  proof.  But  if  Lord  Rochester  may 
be  received  as  an  authority  in  another  case, 
as  he  has  been  in  this,  she  had  been  before 
not  quite  so  poetically  employed !  For  in 
the  “  Satire  which  the  king  took  out  of  his 
pocket,”  we  are  told  of — 

- Madame  Nelly, 

Whose  first  employment  was  with  open  throat 
To  cry  fresh  herrings,  even  fen  a  groat ! 

Then  was  by  Madame  Ross  exposed  r  town, 

•  ♦  •  ♦  * 

Next  in  the  play-house  she  took  her  degree, 

As  men  commence  at  university 

0  *  *  *  m 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  was  writ¬ 
ten,  Rochester  felt  great  pleasure  in  contrast¬ 
ing  her  former  with  her  present  condition, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  conduct  of 
the  king  to  scorn  (if  such  a  man  could  in¬ 
spire  passion  of  any  kind  except  aversion), 
since  he  ends  the  contrast  with — 

I.rf)ok  back  and  see  the  people  mad  with  rage 
To  see  the - in  such  an  equipage — 

***** 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  false 
statement  would  have  rendered  his  satire 
pointless,  and  have  made  it  recoil,  like  an  ill- 
made  weapon,  upon  himself.  Nor  can  we 
accept  the  “oranges"  on  his  authority  and 
reject  the  “  herrings  ”  without  adequate  dis¬ 
proof.  Poor  girl,  it  was  only  another  of  those 
bitter  contrasts  of  life,  so  well  described  by 
the  late  Thomas  Hood,  in  his  poem  of  Miss 
Kilmansegg: 


And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair, 

What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there ! 

Whilst  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  bulbul  rare. 
In  a  garden  of  gul  reposes. 

Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to 
street, 

Till — think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  siceell — 
She  hales  the  smell — of  roses  !  ! 

Her  “  pretty  wit,”  it  would  appear,  was  apt 
to  become  somewhat  loquacious — 

Who’d  be  a  monarch  and  endure  the  prating 
Of  Nell — and  saucy  Oglethorp  in  waiting? 

Her  readiness  at  repartee  is  well  known, 
and  of  this  Lord  Rochester  has  recorded  an 
instance.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose 
misdirected  ambition  stimulated  his  affected 
zeal  for  Protestantism,  had  quarrelled  ap¬ 
parently  with  Nelly  on  account  of  her  pop¬ 
ularity. 

The  choice  delight  of  the  whole  Mobile, 

Scarce  Monmouth’s  self  is  more  beloved  than  she. 

Yet  she  seems,  with  a  true  woman’s  intui¬ 
tion,  to  have  detected  his  designs,  and  refused 
to  annoy  either  the  king  or  the  duke,  by  join¬ 
ing  in  bis  public  adulation.  Monmouth  could 
bear  no  rival  near  his  throne. 

Was  this  the  cause  that  did  their  quarrel  move. 
That  both  are  rivals  in  the  people’s  love  ? 

No !  ’twas  her  matchless  loyally  alone 
That  bid  Prince  Perkin  pack  up  and  begone. 

“  III  bred  thou  art,”  says  prince — Nell  does  reply, 
“  Was  Mrs.  Barlow  better  bred  than  I  7” 

Monmouth  had  well  earned  the  title  of 
Prince  Perkin.  Twice  had  he  attempted, 
with  the  connivance  of  Shaftesbury,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  claim  to  legitimate  descent.  Twice  had 
his  father,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  avowed 
and  published  his  bastardy,  and  compelled  his 
son  to  subscribe  to  that  publication.  Yet  Mon¬ 
mouth,  for  faction  or  for  ambition,  would  not 
have  stopped  at  subornation  or  perjury  to 
have  given  a  colorable  claim  to  his  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  This  doubtless  Nell 
Gwyn  was  aware  of,  and  opposed. 

It  should  seem  the  rebuff  was  successful — 

Then  sneaked  away  the  nephew,  overcome. 

By  aunt-in-law’s  severer  wit  struck  dumb. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  lines  upon 
her  character — her  good  qualities  are  admit¬ 
ted,  her  misfortunes  and  her  faults  are  read 
with  regiet,  or  veiled  by  charity. 
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There  seems  among  her  relations  to  have 
been  a  cousin,  whose  name  is  not  given,  if  it 
relate  to  one. 

Nor  must  her  cousin  be  forgot — preferred 
From  many  years’ command  in  the  black-guard 
To  be  an  ensign. 

Whose  tattered  colors  well  do  represent 
His  first  estate  in  the  ragged  regiment. 


Such  are  the  few  facts  I  have  gathered 
from  the  poems  of  Lord  Rochester,  which 
appear  to  me  to  add  some  little  to  what 
is  known,  and  which,  although  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  ability  and  research  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  may  not  be  unamusing  to  your 
readers. 


From  Chambcri**  Edinburgh  Journsl. 
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Tub  history  of  the  unworthy  favorites  j 
whom  James  I.  of  England  raised  to  a  power 
so  extravagant,  has  always  been  surrounded 
with  a  tragic  mystery.  One  of  them,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  was  stabbed  by  an  assassin ;  the 
other,  Somerset,  wiis  condemned  to  death  for 
muider.  The  extravagant  dignities  and  emol¬ 
uments  heaped  on  these  unworthy  men,  are 
utterly  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  live 
under  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
present  day.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  they 
obtained  the  highest  titles  in  the  peerage, 
and  large  grants  out  of  the  public  money ; 
they  were  rewarded  in  a  manner  still  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  by  being  in¬ 
vested  with  the  great,  responsible  ofiBces  of 
state,  which  were  thus  held  by  young  men 
totally  inexperienced,  instead  of  responsible 
and  capable  ministers.  Of  course,  they  dis¬ 
tributed  all  the  inferior  offices  among  their 
relations  and  connections  ;  and  a  witty  annal¬ 
ist  of  the  day  describes  the  children  of  the 
reigning  favorite’s  kindred  as  swarming  about 
the  palaces,  and  skipping  up  and  down  the 
back-stairs  like  so  many  fairies.  They  had 
been  raised  in  early  youth  from  a  humble 
condition  to  this  dazzling  elevation,  and  it 
was  only  too  much  in  accordance  with  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  that  they  should 
lose  head — feel  as  if  they  were  under  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  fellow-men — and,  as 
Sbakspeare  says,  play  such  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven,  as  make  the  angels 
weep.”  Such  rapid  and  ill-founded  pros¬ 
perity  never  hists  ;  and  generally  he  who  has 
ascended  like  a  blazing  rocket,  tumbles  to  the 
earth  like  its  charred  and  blackened  socket. 


I  Carr,  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Somerset, 
was  a  raw  Scotch  youth,  without  education 
or  training,  when  he  was  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  king  by  chancing  to  have 
his  leg  broken  in  the  royal  presence  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  mount  a  fiery  horse.  When  once 
taken  into  favor,  the  king  did  not  care  whom 
he  offended,  or  what  injustice  he  did.  to  en¬ 
rich  the  fortunate  youth.  When  he  was  be¬ 
sought  to  spare  the  heritage  of  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  Raleigh,  he  said  peevishly ; 
“  I  mun  have  it  for  Carr — I  mun  have  it  for 
Carr  !”  The  favorite  desired  to  have  for  his 
wife  the  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  had 
been  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
holiest  bonds  must  be  broken  to  please  him, 
and  the  marriage  was  shamefully  dissolyed. 
This  did  no  great  injury,  indeed,  to  Essex. 
The  union  had  been  one  entirely  of  interest, 
contracted  when  both  were  mere  children. 
He  was  the  same  Elssex  who  afterwards 
figured  in  the  civil  war-*-a  grave,  concien- 
tious,  earnest  man,  who  could  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  a  woman  so  giddy  and  un¬ 
principled.  She  suited  better  with  the  profli¬ 
gate  Somerset ;  but  had  it  not  been  that  the 
king’s  favorite  demanded  it  to  be  dissolved,  the 
original  union  would  have  been  held  sacred. 

Great  court  pageants  and  festivities  hailed 
the  marriage  of  Carr  with  the  divorced  Lady 
Essex,  and  the  proudest  of  England’s  nobility 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the 
two  vile  persons  thus  unpropitiously  united. 
The  chief-justice.  Coke,  and  the  illustrious 
Bacon,  bowed  in  the  general  crowd  before 
their  ascendency.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  rough  independence. 
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refused  to  write  a  masque  for  the  occasion  of 
these  wicked  nuptials ;  hut  this  has  been  de> 
Died ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  reason  why  his 
works  contain  no  avowed  reference  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  is  because  they  were  not  published 
until  Somerset’s  fall.  The  event  took  place 
in  1613:  three  years  afterwards,  the  same 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  great  officers  were 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  behold 
the  earl  and  countess  on  their  trial  for  mur¬ 
der. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  great  tal¬ 
ent,  who  lived,  like  many  other  people  of 
that  period,  by  applying  his  capacity  to  slate 
intrigues,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
at  the  instigation  of  Somerset.  He  died  there 
suddenly  ;  and  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  Somerset  and  his  countess. 
A  curious  account  of  the  transactions  which 
immediately  followed,  has  been  preserved  in 
a  work  called  A  Detection  of  the  State  and 
Court  of  England  during  the  last  Four  Reigns. 
It  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  author,  Rriger 
Coke,  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Edward,  the  great 
chief-justice,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  the 
scene.  The  king  was  at  Royslon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Somerset,  when  it  appears  that  Sir 
Ralph  Windwood  informed  his  majesty  of 
the  suspicions  that  were  abroad  against  the 
favorite.  The  king  immediately  determined 
to  inform  Coke  ;  but  it  is  feared  that  the  de¬ 
termination  arose  not  from  a  desire  to  exe¬ 
cute  strict  justice,  but  because  another  favor¬ 
ite,  George  Villiers,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  already  superseded 
Somerset  in  the  king’s  esteem. 

A  message  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  lived  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  in  bed  when  it  arrived,  and  his  son, 
even  for  one  who  came  in  the  king’s  name, 
would  not  disturb  him  ;  “  For  I  know,”  he 
said,  “  my  father’s  disposition  to  be  such, 
that  if  he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  will 
•  not  be  fit  for  any  business  ;  but  if  you  will 
do  as  we  do,  you  shall  be  welcome:  and 
about  two  hours  hence  my  father  will  rise, 
and  you  may  then  do  as  you  please.”  This 
was  at  one  o’clock  of  the  morning.  Precisely 
at  three,  a  little  bell  rang,  announcing  that 
the  most  laborious  and  profound  lawyer 
whom  England  has  ever  produced,  had  be¬ 
gun  the  toilsome  business  of  the  day.  It 
was  his  practice  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  wake  at  three,  and,  in  every 
other  detail  of  his  life,  he  pursued  this  with 
clock-work  uniformity.  When  he  saw  the 
papers  laid  before  him  by  the  messenger,  he 
immediately  granted  a  warrant  against  Som¬ 
erset,  on  a  charge  of  murder. 
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The  favorite,  little  knowing  what  a  pitfall 
had  been  dug  in  his  seemingly  pro(«perous 
path,  was  still  at  Royatnn,  enjoying  the  most 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  king,  when  the 
messenger  relurnetl.  Deception  was  so  much 
of  an  avowed  principle  with  King  James,  and 
wa.s  so  earnestly  supported  by  him,  as  one  of 
the  functions  aD<l  arts  of  kingcraft,  that  in  his 
hands  it  almost  lost  its  treacherous  character, 
and  a.<tsumed  the  appearance  of  sinceritv. 
He  held  that  a  king  who  acted  openly  and 
transparently,  neglected  his  duty,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity;  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  gt>od  government  and  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  he  was  bound  always  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  intentions  under  false  appearances, 
or,  when  necessary,  under  false  statements. 
Somerset  was  silting  beside  the  king,  whose 
hand  rested  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  when 
the  warrant  was  served  on  him.  The  haughty 
favorite  frowned,  turned  to  his  master  with 
an  exclamation  against  the  insolence  of  daring 
to  arrest  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign.  But  the  king  gave  him 
poor  encouragement,  pretending  to  be  very 
much  alarmed  by  the  power  of  the  chief- 
justice,  and  saying :  “  Nay,  man,  if  Coke 
were  to  send  for  me,  I  must  go.”  Somerset 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  messenger. 
The  king,  still  keeping  up  his  hypocrisy, 
wailed  over  his  departuie — pathetically  pray¬ 
ing  that  their  separation  might  not  be  a  long 
one.  It  was  said  by  the  bystanders,  that 
when  Somerset  was  out  of  hearing,  he  was 
heard  to  say  :  “  The  deil  go  wi’  thee — I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  more.” 

The  earl  and  countess  were  formally  in¬ 
dicted  before  their  peers  on  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der.  It  is  now  that  the  mystery  of  the  story 
begins.  It  has  never  appeared  cleaily  what 
motive  they  could  have  had  for  murdering 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  evidence 
against  theip  is  very  indistinct  and  incohe¬ 
rent  ;  yet  the  countess  confessed,  and  her 
husband  was  found  guilty.  It  was  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  Overbury  had  opposed  the 
divorce  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Es.sex, 
and  so  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  favorite  with  the  lady  ;  but  whatever 
opposition  he  had  offered  had  been  overcome  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  revengeful 
passions  so  gratuitously  pertinacious  as  to 
produce  a  deep  assassination-plot  from  such 
a  cause.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  tho 
extremely  disjointed  notices  of  the  evidence 
in  the  State  Trials  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
very  inconclusive.  Sir  Thomas  certainly  died 
of  some  violent  internal  attack.  Other  per¬ 
sons  bad  been  forming  plans  to  poison  him. 
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and  apparently  were  auccesaful.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  these  persons  with  the  earl  and 
countess  was,  howerer,  faint.  They  were  in 
communication  with  Overbury,  and  it  is  true 
some  mysterious  expressions  were  used  by 
them — such  as  the  lady  saying  to  some  one, 
that  her  lord  had  written  to  her  how  **  he 
wondered  thin^  were  not  yet  despatched,” 
and  such-like  ezprcssbns.  Then  there  was 
a  story  about  the  conveyance  from  the  count¬ 
ess  of  “  a  white  powder,”  intended  as  a  med¬ 
icine  fur  Sir  Thomas,  and  subsequently  of 
some  tarts.  As  to  the  latter,  there  was  a 
letter  from  the  countess  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  saying :  1  was  bid  to  bid  you 

say,  that  these  taits  crime  not  from  me  and 
again,  1  was  bid  to  tell  you  that  you  must 
take  heed  of  the  tarts,  because  there  be  let¬ 
ters  in  them,  and  therefore  neither  give  yoar 
wife  nor  children  of  them,  but  of  the  wine 
you  may,  for  there  are  no  letters  in  it.” 
Through  Somerset’s  influence.  Sir.  \V.  Wade 
had  been  superseded  us  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  Sir  Jervis  Elwes  appointed.  It 
was  said,  that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  h.aving  better  opportunity  for  committing 
the  murder.  Elwes  in  his  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  hinted  at  the  more  commonplace  crime 
of  bribery  as  the  cause  of  his  elevation.  “  lie 
saith  Sir  T.  Munson  told  him  that  Wade  was 
to  be  removed,  and  if  he  succeeded  Sir  W. 
Wade  he  must  bleed — that  is,  give  L  2000.” 
To  bleed  is  supposed,  when  so  employed,  to 
be  a  cant  term  of  modern  origin.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  how  many  of  these  terms,  supposed  to 
be  quite  ephemeral,  are  met  with  in  old  doc¬ 
uments.  “  Bilking  a  coachman  ”  occurs  in  a 
trial  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — that  of 
Coal  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clench.  In  an 
important  part  of  the  trial  of  Somerset  there 
occurs  another  cant  word  :  it  is  in  the  speech 
of  Sir  Randal  Crew-,  one  of  the  king’s  ser¬ 
geants,  against  the  accused.  He  represents 
the  ghost  of  Overbury  apostrophising  his 
murderers  in  this  manner ;  “And  are  you 
thus  fallen  from  me,  or  rather  are  you  thus 
heavily  fallen  upon  me  to  overtlirow — to  op¬ 
press  him  thus  cruelly,  thus  treacherously, 
by  whose  vigilance,  counsel,  and  labor,  you 
have  attained  your  honorable  place,  your  es¬ 
timation  in  the  world  for  a  worthy  and  well¬ 
deserving  gent.  V'  After  using  this  now  well- 
known  slang  expression,  the  learned  sergeant 
continues  to  say  :  “  Have  I  not  waked,  that 
you  might  sleep  ;  cared,  that  you  might  en¬ 
joy  ?  Have  1  not  been  the  cabinet  of  your 
secrets,  which  1  did  ever  keep  faithfully, 
without  the  loss  of  any  one  to  your  preju¬ 
dice;  but  by  the  officious,  trusty,  careful. 


and  friendly  u.se  of  them,  have  gained  unto 
you  a  sweet  and  great  interest  of  honor,  lore, 
reputation,  wealth,  and  whatsoever  might 
yield  contentment  and  satisfaction  to  your 
desires?  Have  1  done  all  this,  to  suffer  this 
thus  by  you,  for  whom  1  h  iveso  lived,  as  if 
my  sand  came  in  your  hour-gla.ss  ?” 

This,  though  it  does  not  divulge  the  secret 
of  these  strange  proceedings,  brings  us  ap¬ 
parently  on  tlieir  scent.  It  appears  that 
Overbury  had  acted  as  the  tutor  and  prompter 
of  Somerset  as  a  statesman.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  sometimes  used  in  politics  at  the 
present  day,  when  an  inexperienced  person, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  some  high 
office  which  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  administer,  seeks  instruction  and  guidance 
from  some  veteran  less  fortunate.  He  is  then 
said  to  be  put  to  nurse  with  him.  A  young 
ensign  under  training  by  a  veteran  sergeant 
is  a  good  instance  of  tliis.  Somerset,  raw, 
uneducated,  and  untrained,  had  for  his  nurse 
as  a  courtier  and  politician  the  accomplished 
but  less  fortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  In 
the  course  of  this  function.  Overbury  could 
not  fail  to  acquire  some  suite  secrets.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  account  of  his  pos¬ 
session  of  these  secrets  that  Somerset  poison¬ 
ed  him.  But  the  affair  goes  further  still,  for 
we  find  that  the  king  was  much  alarmed  for 
himself  on  the  occa.sion — was  very  anxious 
that  the  whole  position  of  matters  between 
Somerset  and  Overbury  should  not  come  out 
in  the  trial ;  and  gave  ground  for  the  obvious 
inference,  that  whatever  secrets  there  might 
be,  his  majesty  was  as  deeply  interested  in 
f  heir  being  kept  as  any  one. 

It  was  evident  that  the  countess  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  confess,  and  that  the  utmost 
pains  had  been  used  to  get  Somerset  himself 
to  follow  her  example,  though,  much  to  the 
king’s  vexation,  he  held  out,  and  rendered  a 
trial  necessary.  On  this  trial,  however,  there 
was  nothing  like  satisfactory  evidence — the 
peers  were  prepared  to  convict,  and  they  did 
so  on  a  few  trifling  attestations,  which  gave 
them  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  verdict. 
The  illustrious  Bacon  aided  the  king  in  his 
object.  He  had  on  other  occasions  shown 
abject  servility  to  James — using  towards  him 
such  expressions  of  indecorous  flattery  as 
these;  “Your  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  by 
vouchsaflng  me  to  touch  the  hem  of  your 
garment.”  He  was  attorney-general,  and 
had  in  that  capacity  to  conduct  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Seeing  distinctly  the  king’s  inclination, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  him,  praying,  “  First,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  careful  to  choose  a  stew¬ 
ard  [meaning  a  lord  high-steward  to  pre- 
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side  at  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords]  of 
judgment,  that  will  be  able  to  moderate  the 
evidence,  and  cut  off  digressions  ;  for  I  may 
interrupt,  but  I  cannot  silence ;  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  special  care  taken  for  or¬ 
dering  the  evidence,  not  only  for  the  knitting 
but  the.  list,  and,  to  use  your  majesty’s  own 
words — the  confining  of  it.  This  to  do,  if 
your  majesty  vouchsafe  to  direct  it  yourself, 
that  is  the  best;  but  if  not,  I  humbly  pray 
you  to  require  my  lord  chancellor,  that  he, 
together  with  my  lord  chief  justice,  will  con¬ 
fer  with  myself  and  my  fellows  that  shall  be 
used  for  the  marshalling  and  bounding  of  the 
evidence,  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  hU 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  lord  chief-jus¬ 
tice  ;  whose  great  travails  as  I  much  com¬ 
mend,  yet  this  same  pleropluria,  or  overcon- 
hdence,  doth  always  subject  things  to  a  great 
deal  of  chance.” 

The  full  significance  of  these  cautious  ex¬ 
pressions  about  confining  and  bounding  the 
evidence,  was  not  appreciated  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  further  documents,  relating 
to  this  dark  subject,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
expressions  were  then  found  to  correspond 
with  others,  equally  cautious,  in  Bacon’s  cor¬ 
respondence.  Thus  he  talks  of  supplying 
the  king  with  pretexts  that  “  might  satisfy 
his  honor  for  sparing  the  Earl’s  life and  in 
another  place  he  says :  “  It  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  moderate  the  matter  of  charging  him, 
as  it  might  make  him  not  odious  beyond  the 
extent  of  mercy.” 

The  drift  of  all  this  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  as  little  of  the  real  truth  as  possible 
should  b^ivulged  in  the  trial,  and  that  Ba¬ 
con  and  others  should  manage  so  as  to  let 
out  enough  to  get  a  conviction  and  no  more ; 
hence  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  that  none  but  a  tribunal  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  very  easily  satisfied  could  have 
formed  any  conclusion  from  it.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  the  king’s  object  that  Somerset 
should  be  assured  nil  along  that  his  life 
would  be  spared.  The  object  of  this  cer¬ 
tainly  was  to  prevent  him,  in  his  despair, 
from  uttering  that  secret,  whatever  it  wa-s, 
about  which  the  king  was  so  terribly  alarmed. 
'I’be  reader  may  now  expect  some  further 
elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  mystery. 

In  Sir  Anthony  Weldon’s  Court  and  Char¬ 
acter  of  King  James  (p.  36,)  we  have  the 
/ollowing  statement  in  reference  to  the  trial : 

“  And  now  for  the  last  act,  enters  Somer- 
iS«i  himself  on  the  stage,  who  being  told  (as 
ibe  isanner  is)  by  the  lieutenant,  that  he 
must.go  next  day  to  his  trial,  did  absolutely 
)tf  and  said  they  should  carry  him  in 


his  bed  ;  that  the  king  had  assured  him  he 
should  not  come  to  any  trial — neither  durst 
the  king  bring  him  to  trial.  This  was  in  a 
high  strain,  and  in  a  language  not  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  Sir  George  Moore,  then  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  Elwes’s  room  —  that  made  Moore 
quiver  and  shake.  And  however  he  was 
accounted  a  wise  man,  yet  he  was  near  at  his 
wits’  end.”  This  conversation  had  such  an 
effect  on  the  lieutenant,  that  though  it  was 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  he  sped  instantly  to 
Greenwich,  to  see  the  king.  Then  he  “  bown- 
sethatthe  back-stair,  as  if  mad  and  Lowes- 
ton,  the  Scotch  groom,  aroused  from  sleep, 
comes  in  great  surprise  to  ask  ”  the  reason 
of  that  distemper  at  so  late  a  season.”  Moore 
tells  him,  he  must  speak  with  the  king. 
Loweston  replies:  “  lie  is  quiet” — which,  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  is  fast  asleep.  Moore 
says :  “  You  must  awake  him.”  We  are  then 
told  that  Moore  was  called  in,  and  had  a 
secret  audience.  “  He  tells  the  king  those 
passages,  and  requires  to  be  directed  by  the 
king,  for  he  was  gone  beyond  his  own  reason 
to  hear  such  bold  and  undutiful  expressions 
from  a  faulty  subject  against  a  just  sovereign, 
'fhe  king  falls  into  a  passion  of  tears :  ‘  On 
my  soul,  Moore,  I  wot  not  what  to  do !  'fhou 
art  a  wise  man — help  me  in  this  great  straight, 
and  thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thank¬ 
ful  master  ;’  with  other  sad  expressions. 
Moore  leaves  the  king  in  that  passion,  but 
assures  him  he  will  prove  the  utmost  of  his 
wit  to  serve  his  majesty — and  was  really  re¬ 
warded  with  a  suit  worth  to  him  L.1500.” 

Moore  returned  to  his  prisoner,  and  told 
him,  “  he  had  been  with  the  king,  found  him 
a  most  affectionate  master  unto  him,  and  full 
of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards  him  ;  but,” 
he  continued,  ”  to  satisfy  justice,  you  must 
appear,  although  you  return  instantly  again 
without  any  further  proceedings — only  you 
shall  know  your  enemies  and  their  malice, 
though  they  shall  have  no  power  over  you.” 
Somerset  seemed  satisfied ;  but  Weldon 
states,  that  Moore,  to  render  matters  quite 
safe,  set  two  men,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
Somerset  during  his  trial,  with  cloaks  hang¬ 
ing  on  their  arms,  “giving  them  withal  a  per¬ 
emptory  order,  if  that  Somerset  did  any  way 
fly  out  on  the  king,  they  should  instantly 
hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak,  tako  him  vio¬ 
lently  from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  away — 
for  which  he  would  secure  them  from  any 
danger,  and  they  should  not  want  also  a 
bountiful  reward.  But  the  Earl  finding  him¬ 
self  overreached,  recollected  a  better  temper, 
and  went  calmly  on  his  trial,  when  he  held 
the  company  until  seven  at  night.  But  who 
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had  seen  the  king’s  restless  motion  all  that 
day,  sending  to  every  boat  he  saw  landing  at 
the  bridge,  cursing  all  that  came  without 
tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not 
right,  and  there  had  been  some  grounds  for 
his  fears  of  Somerset’s  boldness ;  but  at  last 
one  bringing  him  word  that  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed,  and  the  passages,  all  was  quiet.” 

Weldon  solemnly  states,  that  he  obtained 
all  these  facts  from  Moore’s  own  lips.  He 
was,  however,  a  sarcastic,  discontented  wri¬ 
ter;  and  being  what  was  called  an  upstart, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  a  malice  against 
kings  and  courts.  For  such  reasons  as  these, 
his  narrative  was  distrusted  until  its  funda¬ 
mental  character,  at  all  events,  was  confirmed 
by  the  late  discovery  of  a  bundle  of  letters 
addressed  by  the  king  to  Sir  George  Moore. 
The  bundle  was  found  carefully  wrapped  up, 
and  appropriately  endorsed,  in  the  reposito¬ 
ries  of  Sir  George’s  descendant.  The  letters 
will  be  found  printed  in  the  eighteenth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Archaoloffia,  or  transactions  of 
the  English  Antiquarian  Society.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  extracts  from  them  may  suffice 
for  the  present  occasion — the  spelling  is  mod¬ 
ernized  : — 

"  Good  Sir  George — I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  your  unfortunate  prisoner  turns 
all  the  great  care  I  have  of  him  not  only 
against  himself,  but  against  me  also,  as  far 
as  he  can.  I  cannot  blame  you  that  ye  can¬ 
not  conjecture  what  this  may  be,  for  Go<l 
knows  it  is  only  a  trick  of  his  idle  brain,  hop¬ 
ing  thereby  to  shift  his  trial ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  be  seen,  that  he  would  threaten  me  with 
laying  an  aspersion  upon  me  of  being  in 
some  sort  accessory  to  his  crime. ..  .Give 
him  assurance  in  my  name,  that  if  he  will 
yet,  before  his  trial,  confess  cheerily  unto  the 
commissioners  his  guiltiness  of  this  fact,  1 
will  not  only  perform  what  1  promised  by 
my  last  messenger  both  towards  him  and  his 
wife,  but  I  will  enlarge  it,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  civil  law,  &.c.  I  mean  not, 
that  he  shall  confess  if  he  be  innocent,  but 
ye  know  how  evil  likely  that  is  ;  and  of  your¬ 
self  you  may  dispute  with  him  what  should 
mean  his  confidence  now  to  endure  a  trial, 
when,  as  he  remembers,  that  this  last  winter 
he  confessed  to  the  chief-justice  that  his 
cause  was  so  evil  likely  as  he  knew  no  jury 
could  acquit  him.  Assure  him,  that  I  pro¬ 
test  upon  my  honor  my  end  in  this  is  for  his 
and  his  wife’s  good.  Ye  will  do  well,  like¬ 
wise,  of  yourself,  to  cast  out  unto  him.  that 
ye  fear  his  wife  shall  plead  weakly  for  his 
innocency  ;  and  that  ye  find  the  commis¬ 
sioners  have,  ye  know  not  how,  some  secret ' 


assurance  that  in  the  end  she  will  confess  of 
him — but  this  must  only  be  as  from  yourself.” 

That  there  was  some  secret  of  the  divulg- 
ence  of  which  the  king  was  in  the  utmost 
terror,  is  thus  beyond  a  doubt.  What,  then, 
was  it?  There  are  no  means  of  deciding. 
James,  it  will  be  seen,  hints  to  Moore,  that  it 
was  a  charge  of  accession  to  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  But,  in  the  same  let¬ 
ter,  James  lets  us  see  that  Moore  himself  did 
not  know  the  exact  secret ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conjecture,  that  the  hint  was  intended  to  put 
him  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  earl  and  count¬ 
ess  were  permitted  to  live,  spending  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  with  the  fear  of  punishment 
hanging  over  them.  The  accounts  given  of 
the  condition  into  which  the  once  beautiful 
and  too  fascinating  woman  fell,  are  too  dis¬ 
gusting  to  be  repeated. 

Though  they  were  spared,  several  other 
persons  were  executed  for  this  offence ;  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  who 
were  represented  as  the  chief  criminals  escap¬ 
ed,  while  the  others,  whose  guilt  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  merely  secondary,  were  executed, 
is  among  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  the 
history.  There  was  so  much  said  about  poi- 
sonint;  throughout  the  whole  inquiry,  that 
Sir  Edward  Coke  gave  the  trials  the  name  of 
“  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning.”  Oyer  has 
long  been  a  technical  term  in  Englisli  law  ; 
and  it  is  almost  unne<'essary  to  explain,  that 
it  is  old  French  for  to  hrar — oyer  and  termi¬ 
ner  meaning,  to  hear  and  determine.  The 
same  inscrutable  reasons  which  make  the  ev¬ 
idence  so  imperfect  against  the  chief  offend¬ 
ers,  affect  the  whole  of  it.  But  while  the 
exact  causes  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  may  be  left  in  doubt,  as  well  as 
the  motives  which  led  to  it,  enough  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  trials  of  the  minor  offenders  to 
throw  a  remarkable  light  on  the  strange 
habits  of  the  time,  and  espetially  on  the 
profligacy  and  credulity  of  the  court  of  King 
James. 

Tlie  first  person  put  to  trial  was  Richard 
Weston,  who  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  If  he  had  been  murdered  by 
poison,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Weston 
was  one  of  the  perpetrators.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  an  apothecary;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  selected  on  account  of  his 
being  thus  enabled  to  dabble  in  poisons. 
The  charge  against  him  is  very  indistinct. 
He  was  charged  that  he,  “  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  Barking, 
did  obtain  and  get  into  his  hand  certain  poi- 
'  son  of  green  and  yellow  color,  called  rosal- 
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gar — knowing  the  same  to  be  deadly  poison, 

— and  the  same  did  maliciously  and  felo¬ 
niously  mingle  and  compound  in  a  kind  of 
broth  poured  out  into  a  certain  dish.”  Wes¬ 
ton  long  refused  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 
Of  old,  a  person  could  not  be  put  on  trial 
unless  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  demanded 
a  trial.  The  law,  however,  provided  for 
those  who  were  obstinate  a  more  dreadful 
death  than  would  be  inflicted  on  the  scaffold. 
To  frighten  him  into  compliance,  the  court 
gave  him  a  description  of  it,  telling  him  that 
he  was  “  to  be  extended,  and  then  to  have 
weights  laid  upon  him  no  more  than  he  was 
able  to  bear,  which  were  by  little  and  little 
to  be  increased  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  to  be 
exposed  in  an  open  place  near  to  the  prison, 
in  the  open  air,  being  naked ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  was  to  be  preserved  with  the  coarsest 
bread  that  could  be  got,  and  water  out  of 
the  next  sink  or  puddle.”  He  was  told  that 
“  oftentimes  men  lived  in  that  extremity  eight 
or  nine  days.”  People  have  sometimes  en¬ 
dured  the  peive  forte  et  dure,  as  it  was  called, 
because,  unless  they  pleaded  and  were 
convicted,  their  estates  were  not  forfeited ; 
and  they  endured  the  death  of  protracted 
torture  for  the  sake  of  their  families.  Wes¬ 
ton’s  object  was  supposed  to  be  to  prevent  a 
trial,  the  evidence  in  which  would  expose 
his  great  patrons  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset.  The  motive  was  not,  however, 
strong  enough  to  make  him  stand  to  his 
purpose.  He  pleaded  to  the  indictment, 
was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Tyburn. 

The  next  person  brought  up  was  of  a  more 
interesting  character — Anne  Turner,  the 
widow  of  a  physician.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Report,  that  when  she  appeared  at  the  bar, 
the  chief-justice  Coke  said  to  her:  “that 
women  must  be  covered  in  the  church,  but 
not  when  they  are  arraigned,  and  so  caused 
her  to  put  off  her  hat ;  which  done,  she 
covered  her  hair  with  her  handkerchief,  be¬ 
ing  before  dressed  in  her  hair  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  over  it.”  Although  Mother  Turner’s 
pursuits  were  of  the  questionable  kind  gener¬ 
ally  attributed  to  old  hags — she  dealt  in  phil¬ 
ters,  soothsaying,  and  poisoning — she  must 
have  been  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  In 
some  of  the  letters  which  were  produced  at 
the  trials,  she  was  called  “  Sweet  Turner.” 
In  a  poem,  called  Overbury' t  Vision,  pub¬ 
lished  in  IttlG,  and  reprinted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  she  is 
thus  enthusiastically  described — 

“  It  seemed  that  she  had  been  some  centle  dame; 
For  on  each  part  of  tier  fair  body’s  frame 


Nature  such  delicacy  did  bestow, 

That  fairer  object  oft  it  doth  not  show. 

Her  crystal  eye,  beneath  an  ivory  brow, 

Did  show  what  she  at  first  liad  been ;  but  now 
The  roses  on  her  lovely  cheeks  were  dead  ; 
n'he  earth’s  pale  color  had  all  overspread 
Her  sometime  lovely  look ;  snd  cruel  Dt'ath, 

Coming  untimely  with  his  w  intry  breath, 

Blasted  the  fruit  which,  cherry -like  in  show, 

Upon  her  dainty  lips  did  whilonie  grow. 

Oh,  how  the  cruel  cord  did  misbecome 

Her  comely  neck  !  And  yet  by  law’s  just  docm 

Had  been  her  death.” 

It  might  be  said  to  be  Mrs.  'furner’s  pro¬ 
fession,  to  minister  to  all  the  bad  passions  of 
intriguers.  The  wicked  Countess  of  Essex 
employed  her  to  secure  to  her,  by  magic  arts 
and  otherwise,  the  affection  of  Somerset,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  create  alienation  and 
distaste  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Among 
the  documents  produced  at  her  trial  was  one 
said  to  be  a  list  of  “  what  ladies  loved  what 
lords and  it  is  alleged  that  Coke  prohibited 
its  being  read,  because,  whenever  he  cast  his 
eye  on  it,  he  saw  there  the  name  of  his  own 
wife.  Some  mysterious  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  trial,  which  were  believed  to  be 
instruments  of  enchantment  and  diabolical 
agency.  “  'fhere  were  also  enchantments 
showed  in  court,  written  in  parchment, 
wherein  were  contained  all  the  names  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  in  another  parchment  -f  B  -f  C  -|-  D 
E  ;  and  in  a  third,  likewise  in  parchment, 
were  written  all  the  names  of  the  holy  Trin¬ 
ity,  as  also  a  figure,  on  which  was  written 
this  word,  corpus;  and  on  the  parchment 
was  fastened  a  little  piece  of  the  skin  of  a 
man.  In  some  of  these  parchments  were  the 
devil’s  particular  names,  who  were  conjured 
to  torment  the  Lord  Somerset,  and  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Manwaring,  if  their  loves  should  not 
continue,  the  one  to  the  Countess,  the  other 
to  Mrs.  Turner.”  Along  with  these  were 
some  pictures,  as  they  were  termed,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  models  of  the  human 
figure.  “  At  the  showing,”  says  the  report, 
“  of  these,  and  inchanted  papers,  and  other 
pictures  in  court,  there  was  heard  a  crack 
from  the  scafifolds,  which  caused  great  fear, 
tumult,  and  confusion  among  the  spectators, 
and  throughout  the  hall,  every  one  fearing 
hurt,  as  if  the  dev:!  had  been  present,  and 
gVown  angry  'ohave  his  woikmanship  showed 
by  such  as  were  net  his  own  scholars.”* 

The  small  figures,  which  appeared  to  have 
created  the  chief  consternation,  were,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  very  innocent  things. 

*  matt  Trials,  ii.  932. 
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There  was,  it  is  true,  a  belief  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  could  be  injured  or  slain  by  operations 
on  his  likeness.  There  was,  however, 
another  purpose  connected  with  Mrs.  Tur¬ 
ner’s  pursuits  to  which  small  jointed  images, 
like  artists’  lay  figures,  were  used.  This  was 
to  exhibit  the  etfect  of  any  new  fashion,  or 
peculiar  style  of  dress.  In  this  manner 
small  figures,  about  the  size  of  dolls,  were 
long  used  in  Paris.  We  have  seen  people 
expressing  their  surprise  at  pictures  of  full- 
grown  Frenchwomen  examining  dolls,  but  in 
reality  they  were  not  more  triflingly  occupied 
than  those  who  now  contemplate  the  latest 
fashions  in  their  favorite  feminine  periodical. 
Mrs.  Turner  was  very  likely  to  have  occasion 
for  such  figures,  for  she  was,  with  her  other 
pursuits,  a  sort  of  dressmaker,  or  mod'nte ; 
in  fact,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  ready  min¬ 
ister  to  every  kind  of  human  vanity  and  fully, 
as  well  as  to  a  good  deal  of  human  wicked¬ 
ness.  In  the  department  of  dress,  she  had 
a  name  in  her  own  sex  and  age  as  illustrious 
as  that  of  Hruramel  among  dandies  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  As  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  starched  cravat,  she  was  his 
precursor  in  the  invention  of  the  starched 
ruir,  or,  as  it  is  generally  said,  of  the  yellow 
starch. 

The  best  account  we  have  of  the  starched 
rufi'is  by  a  man  who  wrote  to  abuse  it.  An 
individual  named  Stubbes  published  an  Anat¬ 
omy  of  Abuses.  Having  become  entremely 
rare,  a  small  impression  of  it  was  lately  re¬ 
printed,  as  a  curious  picture  of  the  times. 
Stubbes  dealt  trenchantly  with  everything 
that  savored  of  pride  and  ostentation  in 
dress;  and  he  was  peculiarly  severe  on  Mrs. 
Turner’s  invention,  which  made  the  ruff 
stand  against  bad  weather.  He  describes 
the  ruffs  as  having  been  made  “  of  cambric 
Holland  lawn ;  or  else  of  some  other  the 
finest  cloth  that  can  be  gut  for  money, 
whereof  some  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep ; 
yea,  some  more — very  few  less.”  He  de¬ 
scribes  with  much  glee  the  elementary  ca¬ 
lamities  to  which,  before  the  invention  of  the 
starch,  they  were  liable.  “  If  yEolius  with 
his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with  his  storms,  chance 
to  hit  upon  the  crazy  barque  of  their  bruised 
ruffs,  then  they  goeth  flip-flap  in  the  wind, 
like  rags  that  flew  abroad,  lying  upon  their 
shoulders  like  the  dish-clout  of  a  slut.” 
Having  thus,  with  great  exultation,  described 
these  reproofs  to  human  pride,  he  mentions 
how  “  the  devil,  as  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
malice,  first  invented  these  great  ruffs,  so 
hath  he  now  found  out  also  two  great  pillars 
to  bear  up  and  maintain  this  his  kingdom  of 


great  ruffs — for  the  devil  is  king  and  prince 
over  all  the  kingdom  of  pride”  One  pillar 
appears  to  have  been  a  wire  framework — 
something,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  the 
hoop.  The  other  was  “  a  certain  kind  of 
liquid  matter,  which  they  call  starch,  wherein 
the  devil  hath  willed  them  to  wash  and  dye 
their  ruffs  well ;  and  this  starch  they  make  of 
divers  colors  and  hues — white,  red,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  the  like,  which,  being  dry,  will  then 
stand  stiff  and  inflexible  about  their  necks.” 

Mrs.  'furner,  at  her  execution,  was  arrayed 
in  a  ruff  stiffened  with  the  material  for  the 
invention  of  which  she  was  so  famous.  She 
had  for  her  scientific  adviser  a  certain  Dr. 
Forman — a  man  who  was  believed  to  be  deep 
in  all  kinds  of  dangerous  chemical  lore,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  connection  with 
the  Evil  One,  which  gave  him  powers  greater 
than  those  capable  of  being  obtained  through 
mere  scientific  agency.  Had  he  been  alive, 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  tried  with 
the  other  poisoners.  His  widow  gave  some 
account  of  his  habits,  and  of  his  wonderful 
apparatus,  such  as  “a  ring  which  would 
open  like  a  watch;”  but  the  glimpse  obtain¬ 
ed  of  him  is  brief  and  mysteriously  tantaliz¬ 
ing.  We  remember  that,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  this  man  was  made  the  hero  of  a 
novel  called  Forman,  which  contains  much 
effective  writing,  but  did  not  somehow  fit  the 
popular  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  scientific  ingenuity 
both  of  the  males  and  females  concerned  in 
this  affair,  the  poisoning  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  very  bungling  manner  when 
compared  with  the  slow  and  secret  poison¬ 
ings  of  the  French  and  Italians.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  female  of  Naples,  called  To- 
phana,  who  used  a  tasteless  li({uid,  named 
after  her  Ayua  Tophana,  killed  with  it  (500 
people  before  she  was  discovered  to  be  a 
murderess.  The  complete  secrecy  in  which 
these  foreigners  shrouded  their  operations — 
people  seeming  to  drop  off  around  them  as  if 
by  the  silent  operation  of  natural  causes — 
was  what  made  their  machinations  so  fright¬ 
ful.  Poisoning,  however,  is  a  cowardly  as 
well  as  a  cruel  crime,  which  has  never  taken 
strong  root  in  English  habits ;  and,  as  we  have 
obsei  ved,  the  poisoners  on  this  occasion,  not¬ 
withstanding  (he  skill  and  knowledge  enlist¬ 
ed  by  them  in  the  service,  were  arrant  bung¬ 
lers.  Thus,  the  confession  of  James  Frank¬ 
lin,  an  accomplice,  would  seem  to  show  that 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  subjected  to  poi¬ 
sons  enough  to  have  deprived  three  cats  of 
their  twenty-seven  lives. 

“  Mrs.  Turner  came  to  me  from  the  count- 
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ess,  and  wished  me,  from  her,  to  get  the  I 
strongest  poison  I  could  for  Sir  T.  Overbury.  | 
Accordingly,  I  bought  seven — viz.,  aquafor¬ 
tis,  white  arsenic,  mercury,  powder  of  dia¬ 
monds,  lapis  costitus,  great  spiders,  and  can- 
tharides.  All  these  were  given  to  Sir  T. 
Overbury  at  several  times.  And  further 
confesseth,  that  the  lieutenant  knew  of  these 
poisons ;  for  that  appeared,  said  he,  by  many 
letters  which  he  writ  to  the  Countess  of  Es¬ 
sex,  which  I  saw,  and  thereby  knew  that  he 
knew  of  this  matter.  One  of  these  letters  I 
read  for  the  countess,  because  she  could  not 
read  it  herself ;  in  which  the  lieutenant  used 
this  speech :  *  Madam,  the  scab  is  like  the 
fox — the  more  he  is  cursed,  the  better  he 
fareth.’  And  many  other  speeches.  Sir 
T.  never  eat  white  salt,  but  there  was  white 
arsenic  put  into  it.  Once  he  desired  pig, 
and  Mrs.  Turner  put  into  it  lapis  costitus. 
The  white  powder  that  was  sent  to  Sir  T.  in 
a  letter,  he  knew  to  be  white  arsenic.  At 
another  time,  he  had  two  partridges  sent  him 
by  the  court,  and  water  and  onions  being  the 
sauce,  Mrs.  Turner  put  in  cantbarides  instead 
of  pepper ;  so  that  there  was  scarce  anything 
that  he  did  eat  but  there  was  some  poison 
mixed.”* 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  human 
frame  could  stand  out  for  weeks  against  so 
hot  a  siege.  It  would  appear  as  if  Franklin 
must  really  have  confessed  too  much.  It  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  confused  state  of 
the  whole  evidence  renders  it  difficult  to  find 
how  far  a  case  was  made  out  against  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset.  Such  a  confession 
as  Franklin’s  only  makes  matters  still  more 
confused.  That  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  really 
was  poisoned,  one  can  scarcely  doubt,  if  even 
a  portion  of  what  Franklin  and  the  others  say 
is  true;  but  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
crime  was  gone  about,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  whole  evidence,  is  extremely  perplexing. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  trag¬ 
edy  is  the  number  of  people  concerned  in  it. 
We  find,  brought  to  trial,  the  Earl  and  Count¬ 
ess  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  who, 
though  said  to  be  the  guiltiest  of  all,  were 
spared:  Weston,  Franklin,  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
were  executed:  Forman,  and  another  man  of 
science  who  was  said  to  have  given  aid,  had 
gone  to  their  account  before  the  trials  came 
on.  Then,  in  Franklin’s  confession,  it  was 
stated  that  “the  toothless  maid,  trusty  Mar¬ 
garet,  was  acquainted  with  the  poisoning ;  so 
was  Mrs.  Turner’s  man,  Stephen;  so  also  was 

*  State  Trials,  941. 


Mrs.  Home,  the  countess’s  own  handmaid ;” 
and  several  other  subordinate  persons  are  al¬ 
luded  to  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  quietness  and  secrecy  of  the  French  and 
Italian  poisonings  have  been  already  alluded 
to.  The  poisoners,  in  general,  instead  of  act¬ 
ing  in  a  bustling  crowd,  generally  prepared 
themselves  for  their  dreadful  task  by  secretly 
acquiring  the  competent  knowledge,  so  that 
they  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  the 
aid  of  confederates.  They  generally  did 
their  work  alone,  or  at  most  two  would  act 
together.  It  certainly  argues  a  sadly  de¬ 
moralized  state  of  society  in  the  reign  of 
King  James,  that  so  many  persons  should 
be  found  who  would  coolly  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  the  work  of  death  ;  but  still  there 
was  not  so  much  real  danger  as  in  the  quiet, 
systematic  poisonings  of  such  criminals  as 
Tophana  and  the  Countess  of  Brinvilliere. 
The  great  Oyer  of  poisoning  was,  however, 
calculated  to  make  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  It  filled  London  with 
fear  and  suspicion.  When  rumors  about  poi¬ 
sonings  become  prevalent,  no  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  how  far  the  crime  has  proceeded,  and 
this  and  that  event  is  rememl^red  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  All  the  sudden  deaths  within 
recollection  are  recalled,  and  thus  accounted 
for.  People  supposed  to  be  adepts  in  chem¬ 
istry  were  in  great  danger  from  the  populace, 
and  one  man,  named  Lamb,  was  literally  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  mob  at  Charing-Cross.  The 
people  began  to  dwell  upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  who  had 
fallen  suddenly.  It  was  remembered  that 
he  was  a  youth  of  a  frank,  manly  disposi¬ 
tion — the  friend  and  companion  of  Raleigh 
and  of  other  heroic  spirits.  He  liked  popu¬ 
larity,  and  went  into  many  of  the  popular 
prejudices  of  the  times — forming  altogether 
in  his  character  a  great  contrast  to  his  grave, 
dry,  fastidious,  and  suspicious  brother 
Charles,  who  was  to  succeed  to  his  vacant 
place.  He  had  died  very  suddenly — of  fever, 
it  was  said  ;  but  popular  rumor  now  attrib¬ 
uted  his  death  to  poison.  Nay,  it  was  said 
that  his  own  father,  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
was  the  perpetrator ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  this  was  the  secret  which  King  James 
was  so  afraid  his  favorite  Somerset  might 
tell  if  prosecuted  to  death.  In  a  work  called 
Truth  brought  to  Liijhl,  a  copy  was  given 
of  an  alleged  medical  report  on  a  dissection 
of  the  body,  calculated  to  confirm  these  sus¬ 
picions:  it  may  be  found  in  tiie  State  Trials, 
ii.  1002.  Arthur  Wilson,  who  published  his 
life  and  reign  of  King  James  during  the 
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Commonwealth,  said  :  "  Strange  rumors  are 
raised  upon  this  sudden  expiration  of  our 
prince,  the  di.^iease  being  so  violent  that  the 
combat  of  nature  in  the  strength  of  youth 
(being  almost  nineteen  years  of  age)  lasted 
not  above  five  days.  Some  say  he  was  poi¬ 
soned  with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  others  attrib¬ 
ute  it  to  the  venomous  scent  of  a  pair  of 
gloves  presented  to  him  (the  distemper  lying 
for  the  most  part  in  the  head.)  They  that 
knew  neither  of  these  are  stricken  with  fe<ar 
and  amazement,  as  if  they  had  tasted  or  felt 
the  effects  of  those  violences.  Private  whis¬ 
perings  and  suspicions  of  some  new  designs 
afoot  broaching  prophetical  terrors  that  a 
black  Christmas  would  produce  a  bIoo<ly 
Lent,  &c.”  Kennet,  in  his  notes  on  Wilson’s 
work,  says  that  he  possesses  a  rare  copy  of  a 
sermon  preached  while  the  public  mind  was 
thus  excited,  “  wherein  the  preacher,  who  had 
been  his  domestic  chaplain,  made  such  broad 
hints  about  the  manner  of  his  (Prince  Hen¬ 
ry’s)  death,  that  melted  the  auditory  into  a 


flood  of  tears,  and  occasioned  his  being  dis¬ 
missed  the  court.” 

But  suspicion  did  not  stop  here.  When 
King  James  himself  died  in  much  pain,  his 
body  showing  the  unsightly  symptoms  con¬ 
sequent  on  his  gross  habits,  poison  was  again 
suspected  :  and  as  it  had  l^en  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  that  the  father  had  connived 
at  the  death  of  his  son,  it  was  now  whispered 
that  the  remaining  son,  anxious  to  commence 
his  ill-starred  reign,  was  accessory  to  hurry¬ 
ing  his  father  from  the  world.  The  moral 
character  of  Charles  I.  is  sufficient  to  acquit 
him  of  such  a  charge.  But  historians  even 
of  late  date  have  not  entirely  acquitted  his 
favorite,  Buckingham,  who,  it  was  said,  find¬ 
ing  that  the  king  was  tired  of  him,  resolved 
to  make  him  give  place  to  the  prince,  in 
whose  good  graces  he  felt  secure,  'fhe  au¬ 
thors  of  the  scandalous  histories  published 
during  the  Commonwealth,  said  that  the 
duke’s  mother  administered  the  poison  ex¬ 
ternally  in  the  form  of  a  plaster. 


From  Hofr’a  Imtrnetoi. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  HIS  LOGICAL  REFORMS. 


BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCBT. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

Here  I  am,  viz.,  in  vol.  xv.  Never  ruffle 
your  own  temper,  reader,  or  mine,  by  asking 
how,  and  with  what  right,  I  am  here.  So 
much  is  clear ;  and  what  you  may  call  a  fail 
accompli.  As  to  saying  that,  though  1  am 
may-be  here  “de  facto,”  nevertheless  "de 
jure”  I  am  not  so  ;  that  I  have  no  locus 
standi ;  that  I  am  a  usurper ;  an  intruder : 
and  that  any  contraband  process  by  which  I 
can  have  smuggled  myself  from  vol.  xiv.  to 
this  present  vol.  xv.,  is  not  of  a  kind  that  will 
bear  looking  into.  Too  true,  I  answer,  very 
few  things  will  bear  looking  into.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  the  revolution  of  1688-9  will  not  bear 
looking  into  with  eyes  of  philosophic  purism. 
The  object  of  the  purist  is  to  effect  the  devo¬ 


lution  of  the  crown  through  a  smooth  lubri¬ 
cated  channel  known  and  conformable  to  old 
constitutional  requisitions :  and  if  the  word 
"abdicate"  could  but  be  established,  formally, 
were  it,  or  even  constructively,  all  would  run 
as  sweetly  as  the  chronometers  of  Green¬ 
wich.  As  it  is,  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  is 
a  deadly  hiatus  in  the  harness  which  should 
connect  the  pre-revolutionary  and  post-revo¬ 
lutionary  commonwealths  of  England.  It  is 
not  merely  a  screw  that  is  loose,  it  is  a  link 
that  is  missing,  and  no  use  advertising  for  it 
now.  But  no  matter :  that  is  a  grief  which, 
being  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  will  do  much  to  heal.  And  in 
reality  I  never  heard  of  a  man’s  meditating 
suicide,  because  he  could  not  harmonize  the 
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facts  of  our  revolution  with  its  transcendental 
theory.  Yet  not  the  less  the  human  mind 
does  really  yearn  and  sicken  after  intellectual 
modes  of  solution  applied  to  any  intellectual 
intricacy  or  nodus.  Art  must  thaw  the  di¬ 
lemma  which  art  has  frozen  together:  and 
never  yet  was  there  a  reader  of  any  sensibil¬ 
ity  that  did  not  resent  with  clamorous  indig¬ 
nation  the  removal  by  apoplexy  from  a 
novel  or  a  drama  of  any  impracticable  char¬ 
acter  that  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of 
agreeably  to  the  providential  forecastings  of 
the  plot  itself,  and  by  the  spontaneous  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  fable.  My  own  personal  em¬ 
barrassment  on  this  occasion,  in  effecting  a 
transit  or  in  evading  a  transit,  was  of  a  nature 
hardly  paralleled  in  literature.  I  was  to 
write  a  paper  within  certain  assigned  limits, 
which  paper,  by  its  very  subject  and  the 
crying  necessities  of  its  nature,  utterly  rebel¬ 
led  against  those  limits.  To  transfer  it  (not 
in  part  but  in  mass)  to  a  field  of  ampler  lim¬ 
its,  i.  e.,  to  another  volume,  was  made  impos¬ 
sible  by  cerUiin  arrangements  which  nailed 
the  accompanying  portrait  to  this  punctual 
spot — to  this  instant  now,  and  this  momentary 
audience.  The  biographic  record  could  not 
be  disjoined  from  the  portrait,  and  the  por¬ 
trait  could  not  be  removed  from  that  particu¬ 
lar  place  in  that  particular  volume,  liut 
could  I  not,  secondly,  content  myself  with 
giving  part,  carrying  forward  the  other  parts 
by  adjournment  to  another  volume?  No: 
because  that  w  ould  be  establishing  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  one  volume  upon  another,  contrarj' 
to  the  plan  and  law  of  the  whole  work.  But 
then,  thirdly,  nt  least  1  might  have  hyperboli- 
cally  expanded  on  the  spot  the  dimensions  of 
that  single  paper  which  the  fates  allowed  me 
to  write  ?  No  :  I  could  not  do  /Aateven,  for 
then  1  must  have  monopolized  the  entire  train 
— first,  second,  and  third  class — and,  in  order 
to  do  that,  1  must  have  booked  myself  as  the 
one  sole  passenger  in  this  journal,  at  least 
three  months  beforehand. 

It  is  strange  to  see  what  mountains  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  sometimes  melt  away  before  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  child.  Acripe  principium  sursus 
— solved  the  whole  case.  What  is  to  hinder 
me  from  beginning  afresh  upon  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  in  a  new  volume,  and  utterly  ignoring 
all  that  has  gone  before  ?  I  now  do  so.  And 
what  follows  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  totally  new' 
article,  standing  on  its  own  basis. 

Everybody,  1  believe,  is  young  at  some  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life ;  at  least  one  has  an  old  phys¬ 
iological  prejudice  in  that  direction.  Else, 
to  hear  people  talk,  one  must  really  suppose 
that  there  are  celebrated  persons  who  are 


born  to  old  age  as  to  some  separate  constitu¬ 
tional  inheritance.  Nobody  says  ‘  Old  Soph¬ 
ocles,’  but  very  many  people  say  ‘  Old 
Chaucer.’  Yet  Chaucer  wjus  a  younger  man 
at  his  death  than  Sophocles.  But  if  not, 
why  should  men  insist  uj)on  one  transitory 
stage  or  phasis  in  a  long  series  of  changes, 
as  if  suddenly  and  lawfully  arrested,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  ?  Old  Chaucer !  why, 
he  was  also  middle-aged  Chaucer;  he  was 
young  Chaucer ;  he  was  baby  Chaucer.  And 
the  earlier  distinctions  of  a  man  bear  as  much 
relation  to  posterity  as  his  later  distinctions. 
Above  all,  one  is  betrayed  into  such  miscon¬ 
ceptions  when  a  man  carries  a  false  certificate 
of  age  in  the  very  name  which  designates  his 
relationship  to  one’s  self.  My  great  great¬ 
grandmother  naturally  I  figured  to  myself  as 
having  a  patriarchal  beard.  Could  1  think 
otherwise  of  one  so  deeply  merged  in  grand- 
motherhood  ?  But  a  portrait  of  her  taken 
immediately  after  death  represented  her  as 
an  attractive  young  woman  not  quite  twenty- 
three,  which  it  appeared  that  she  really  was. 
And  I  remember  a  similar  ca.se  even  still  more 
striking,  which  occurred  in  Chester  about  the 
year  1803.  Some  overflowing  of  the  Dec 
had  exposed  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  church¬ 
yard.  Amongst  the  coffins  in  the  lower  tiers 
was  one  which  contained  the  corpse  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  particularly  blooming.  According  to 
my  first  precij)itatc  computation,  she  might 
be  rated  as  120  years  old  ;  for  she  had  died 
in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  (about  1767, 1  think,) 
and  by  the  plate  on  the  coffin  lid  had  been 
24  at  the  time  of  death.  Yet  her  face  was 
most  blooming,  her  lips  beautifully  fresh,  and 
her  hair  of  the  loveliest  auburn.  Ninety- 
and-three  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  two  years  of  the  nineteenth,  had  she 
spent  in  the  grave;  and  adding  these  95 
years  of  rest  to  the  24  of  her  (doubtless  un¬ 
resting)  life,  for  a  moment  I  fell  into  the 
natural  confusion  of  making  her  a  very,  very 
old  woman ;  and  proportionably  I  wondered 
at  the  vernal  beauty  which  had  not  ceased  to 
adorn  her  in  the  wintry  grave.  This  special 
indulgence  to  a  special  beauty  had  been  the 
gift  of  a  soil  pretematurally  antiseptic.  But 
inevitably  the  sudden  collision  of  a  youthful¬ 
ness  so  apparent  with  an  .antiquity  so  histor¬ 
ical,  caused  each  idea  reciprocally  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  other :  so  that,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
until  1  had  distinguished  the  elements  of  this 
antiquity,  and  had  separated  the  95  years 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  young  woman  her¬ 
self  from  the  24  that  did,  I  struggled  with 
the  impossible  and  contradictory  conception 
of  crazy  superannuation  incarnated  in  perfect 
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womanly  loveliness.  Some  metaphysical 
perplexity  of  this  same  nature,  1  observe, 
besets  those  who  contemplate  us  the  tenants 
of  a  past  generation  through  the  inverted 
tube  of  the  present.  The  Trophonian  gloom 
which  they  ascribe  to  us,  considered  as  present 
anti(}uities  and  relics,  adheres  to  the  image 
of  the  same  poor  us  when  tmced  upwards  to 
our  morning  period.  We  that  cannot  at¬ 
tempt  even  to  smile  in  this  present  stage  of 
the  world,  is  it  credible  that  at  any  stage  we 
can  have  laughed?  Child  of  incredulity,  if 
not  credible,  it  is  certain.  ‘  Ginger*  was  hot 
in  the  mouth’  in  those  long-pas.sed  years ; 
and  ‘  because  we  were  virtuous’  at  that  era, 
not  the  less  there  were  ‘  ale  and  cakes.’ 
Though  transcendental  philo.sophers  (aspo/3a- 
)  that  walked  the  air,  we  condescended 
to  sip  at  times  from  sublunary  liquors  ;  and 
at  odd  times  it  is  possible  that  we  even  en¬ 
tered  into  the  kingdom  of  ‘  civilation.’ 

‘  Civilation !  f  And  what  may  that  be  ?’ 
Look  below,  reader,  into  the  foot-noU*,  which 
will  explain  it.  Whilst  you  are  studying 
that.  I’ll  be  moving  on  slowly  overhead  ;  and, 
when  you  come  up  from  that  mine  to  the 
upper  air,  you’ll  easily  overtake  me.  Civil¬ 
ation,  or  (if  you  choose  to  call  it  so)  civiliza¬ 
tion,  was  not  a  state  into  which  any  of  us 
made  a  regular  habit  of  a-scending  :  only  at 
times  we  did  so  ;  and  1  presume  that  at  such 

*  I  presume  the  reailer  to  be  familiar  with  the 
paaeatre  in  Shak!‘|>eart*  here  referred  to.  Hut  if  not, 
let  him  look  to  ‘Twelfth  Night.’ 

^  '  In  a  state  of  civilation^ — And  what 'atate 
may  that  bet  Aa  the  word  is  a  valuable  word,  and 
in  aome  danger  of  being  lost,  I  Wg  to  rehearse  ita 
hiatory.  The  late  I>r.  Maginn,  with  whom  aome  of 
ua  may  otherwise  have  had  rea«on  to  qiiarrel,  was, 
however,  a  man  of  varied  accompliahmenta;  a  wit, 
with  singular  readineea  for  improvising,  and  with 
very  exteuaive  seholarahip.  Amongst  the  }>eculiar 
opinions  which  he  profeaeed  was  this — that  no  man, 
however  much  he  might  tend  towards  civilization, 
was  to  I)e  regarded  aa  having  8l*solutely  reache<l  ita 
apex  until  he  was  drunk.  Previously  to  which 
consummation,  a  man  might  Lea  promising  subject 
for  civilization,  but  otherwise  than  in  posse  it  must 
be  premature,  so  he  must  I)e  considered  as  more  or 
leas  of  a  savage.  This  doctrine  he  naturally  pub¬ 
lished  more  loudly  than  ever,  aa  he  was  him8«df 
more  and  more  removed  from  all  suspicion  of  bar¬ 
baric  sobriety.  He  then  became  anxious  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  proclaim  the  deep  sincerity  of  his 
conversion  to  civilization.  Hut  as  such  an  odiously 
long  word  must  ever  be  distressing  to  a  gentleman 
taking  his  ease  of  an  evening,  unconsciously,  per¬ 
haps,  he  abridged  it  always  after  10  r.  x.  into  civil¬ 
ation.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  word  And 
I  therefore,  upon  entering  it  into  my  neological  dic¬ 
tionary  of  English,  matriculated  it  thus :  ‘  Civilation 
by  ellipsis,  or  more  properly  by  syncope,  or  rigor¬ 
ously  speaking  by  hiccup^  firom  eivilization.' 


times  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being  thor¬ 
oughly  social,  would  keep  us  company. 
From  the  circumstances  given,  I  infer  a 
probability.  Else  I  protest  against  ‘  preach¬ 
ing,’  and  revealing  secrets  small  or  great, 
though  forty  years  old.  The  range  of  time 
which  is  concerned  in  my  present  notice 
stretches  over  a  dozen  years ;  within  which 
space  intermittingly,  as  off  and  on  1  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  h^inburgh,  various  persons, 
variously  interesting,  entered  for  a  time,  or 
quitted  for  a  time,  our  tluctuiting  circle. 
The  original  nucleus  had  been  .lohn  Wilson 
(i.  e.,  the  Wilson)  and  his  brotliers,  amongst 
whom  the  naturalist  (.lames  Wilson)  was 
known  to  me  first,  and  subsequently  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton.  Next,  and  after  the  war  had 
finally  reached  its  consummation  in  Waterhx) 
— a  perijietleia  as  perfect  and  dramatic  as 
ever  was  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  Athens — 
others  at  intervals  gladdened  our  festal 
company;  amongst  whom,  as  the  most  me¬ 
morable,  I  ought  to  mention  Colonel  Mitchell, 
the  biographer  of  Wallenstein,  so  advanta¬ 
geously  known  by  his  bold  and  original  views 
upon  strategies,  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
bayonet,  and  upon  the  critical  interpretation 
of  some  capital  chapters  in  martial  history  ; 
Captain  'I'homas  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  Sir 
William,  an  accomplished  man,  latterly  known 
amongst  us  by  the  name  of  Cyril  'I'homton, 
from  the  title  of  his  novel ;  Sir  William  Al¬ 
lan,  the  distinguished  artist,  afterwards  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  ;  and, 
lastly,  Mr.  U.  P.  Gillies,  the  advocate,  whose 
I  name  I  repeat  with  a  sigh  of  inexpressible 
sadness,  such  as  belongs  of  right  to  some 
splendid  Timon  of  Athens,  so  often  as  on  the 
one  hand  I  revivify  to  my  mind  his  gay  sa¬ 
loons,  resonant  with  music  and  festal  laugh¬ 
ter — the  abode  for  years  of  a  raunificient 
hospitality,  which  Wordsworth  characterized 
as  ‘  all  but  princely’ — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
shudder  at  the  mighty  shadows  of  calamity, 
of  sorrow,  of  malice,  of  detraction,  that  have 
for  thirty  years  stalked  after  his  retreating 
splendors,  and  long  since  have  swallowed 
up  the  very  memory  of  his  pretensions  from 
the  children  of  this  generation. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject  of  civilization, 
could  it  be  said  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  that 
he  favored  it  or  promoted  it?  Hardly,  I 
think.  'I’he  age  itself — that  generation  of 
Waterloo — sanctioned  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization  in  young  and  old  :  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  in  his  fervid  youth,  was  too  social  and 
too  generous  to  retreat  austerely  within  the 
circle  of  absolute  barbarism.  But  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  civilize  him  effectually. 
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such  was  the  resistance  oposed  to  civilation 
by  his  e.\traordinary  muscular  strength.  Sir 
William’s  powers,  in  some  directions,  as  an 
athlete,  were  indeed  unusually  great,  and 
would  have  attracted  much  more  notice,  had 
he  not,  upon  all  his  personal  endowments, 
been  so  systematically  shy,  and  even  so  dis¬ 
dainful  of  display.  Nobody,  therefore,  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  could  gratify  Sir  William  by 
recalling  gymnastic  feats  of  his.  When  he 
relaxed  at  all  from  his  habitual  mood  of  freez¬ 
ing  contempt  for  all  personal  acts  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  whatever  (no  matter  whether  intellec¬ 
tual  or  physical,)  it  was  in  pure  overmaster¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  genial  fun — 
the  amahilis  insania — which  some  special 
gaihering  of  youth  and  youthful  gaiety  had 
concurred  to  kindle.  It  was  in  mere  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  expectations  or  wishes  of  others, 
that  Sir  William  could  be  ever  persuaded 
into  a  moment’s  display,  and  then  not  with¬ 
out  an  expression  of  scorn  too  palpable  for 
his  own  compliance.  A  person  worse  qual¬ 
ified  than  myself  for  recording  the  exact 
extent  of  his  athletic  powers  cannot  be 
imagined ;  and  for  the  plain  reason — that, 
having  not  the  slightest  pretensions  in  that 
way  myself,  1  had  not  cultivated  any  interest 
in  such  powers,  nor  consequently  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  nature  or  limits.  Ignorant  I 
was  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  latent 
powers,  as  regarded  speed,  force,  ambi-dex- 
terity,  in  a  degree  that  would  have  been 
inexcusable  in  an  old  woman.  I  was  even 
proud  of  my  own  desperate  ignorance  to  an 
extent  that  made  penitence  or  amendment 
apparently  hopeless.  And  the  worst  feature 
of  my  barbarism  was,  and  is  to  this  hour, 
that  instead  of  meditating  occasionally  on 
the  possibility  that  /  might  be  wrong,  and  the 
world  might  be  right — on  the  contrary,  with  a 
stitf-necked ness  (surely  there  is  such  a  word) 
that  is  truly  criminal,  I  then  did,  and  I  now 
do,  exhaust  myself  in  terms  of  bloody  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  the  men,  and  all  the  races  of 
men,  that  ever  fell  down  in  prose  or  verse  to 
worship  the  idol  of  human  physical  excel¬ 
lence.  *  The  abject  villains !’  was  the  best 
term  (how  illiberal!)  that  I  could  afford  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  when  noticing  their 
beastly  admiration  of  good  running,  good 
wrestling,  good  cab-driving  at  Olympia. 
Oh  heavens!  that  a  fist,  that  a  foot,  that  a 
hoof,  should  be  viewed  with  a  holy  homage, 
such  as  belonged  of  right  to  a  revelation  of 
truth,  or  after  a  millennium  of  darkness  that 
belonged  to  the  first  fruits  of  the  rising 
dawn  !  The  Romans,  it  is  remarkable,  had 
no  reverence  for  individual  physical  prowess. 


They  had  no  Olympic  contests.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  regarded  all  such  animal  exertions 
ns  mere  gladiatorial  glories,  t.  e.,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  slaves,  and  distinctions  that  were 
to  be  bought  for  copper  and  silver  amongst 
the  savages  of  earth.  Rut  the  Greeks, 
who,  with  the  tremulous  and  half-effeminate 
temperament  of  genius  combined  a  hideous 
defect  of  dignity  and  moral  stamina,  figure 
as  perfect  lunatics  in  their  admiration  of 
animal  excellence : — 

‘Metaque  fervidis 
Kvitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis, 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  deos.’ 

Horace  himself,  roue  as  he  was,  is  Roman 
enough  to  squint  at  his  reader  with  a  look  half- 
aghast  at  this  extravagance  of  descent  into 
the  superstition  that  glorifies  the  fleshly. 
Homer,  the  greatest  master  of  traumatic 
surgery  (t.  e.,  the  philosophy  of  wounds) 
that  has  ever  existed,  in  fact  (if  it  were  not 
for  his  profound  darkness  on  the  subject  of 
gun-shot  wounds)  the  only  poet  on  record 
that  would,  sede  vaennte,  have  been  elected 
by  acclamation,  without  needing  any  interest 
at  all  or  any  canvass,  as  house  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  or  the  Hotel  Dieu,  has 
absolutely  left  nothing  for  posterity  to  do  in 
what  regards  the  description  of  wounds,  ul¬ 
cers,  Ac.  That  department  of  surgery  has 
become  a  mere  sinecure  since  the  first  addition 
of  the  Iliad.  Rut  in  Milton,  raised  above 
Homer  as  heaven  is  raised  above  earth,  who 
can  tolerate  the  grovelling  ambition  of  angels 
glorying  in  ‘  a  noble  stroke  ?’  To  have  de¬ 
livered  a  ‘  facer,’  or  a  backhanded  blow,  or  to 
have  cut  St.  George  with  a  broadsword  over 
the  conk  of  an  archangel — ah,  faugh !  who 
can  blame  me  for  being  sick  ?  Is  it  1,  or  is  it 
Milton,  that  is  in  the  wrong?  At  all  events, 
reader,  justifying  these  things,  never  dream 
yoursef  entitled  to  join  the  wretched  and 
effeminate  abusers  of  boxing,  of  the  ring,  of 
the  fancy,  as  now  languishing  in  England. 
How  brutiil,  you  pretend  to  say,  is  that  sav¬ 
age  practice  in  the  London  ring  of  thumping 
the  human  face  divine  into  the  semblance  of 
a  roasted  apple  dressed  with  a  poultice ! 
Doubtless.  Rut,  even  as  it  is,  you  that  laud 
the  traumatic  sagacities  of  Homer,  and  even 
of  the  heaven-bom  Milton,  presume  not  to 
talk  of  brutality  in  that  which  carried  glory 
and  illustration  amongst  the  heavenly  host. 
To  ‘  fib’  a  man,  to  ‘  punish’  him,  to  ‘  draw  his 
claret,’ or  to  get  his  cocoa-nut  into ‘chan¬ 
cery,’  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  unwortliy  of 
a  bargeman,  or  the  Tipton  iSlosher,  if  it’s 
quite  becoming  to  a  Grecian  Milo,  or  a 
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Phrygian  Entellus,  or  even — hormco  refer-  I 
ent — not  beneath  a  Miltonic  sera 

Sir  William  Hamilton’s  prowess  did  not 
exhibit  itself  in  that  line.  Professor  Wilson 
had  thumped  his  way  to  consideration ;  he  had 
also  xcalked  and  run  into  fame.  But  standing 
leaps  it  was — leaps  upward  without  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  run — in  which  Sir  W’.’s  pre¬ 
eminence  was  illustrated.  Even  me,  ca.sed 
against  foolish  admiration  in  seven  fold  ig¬ 
norance,  they  startled  and  astonished — me 
even,  though  resolutely  bent  upon  despising 
every  pretension  of  that  class,  and  the  more 
so  at  that  time,  because  Wordsworth  had 
then  recently  shocked  me  beyond  expression 
by  a  confession  that  seemed  inhuman  in  its 
degradation,  viz.  this— that,  whereas  he  would 
not  walk  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  sec  the 
man  whom  all  the  world  should  agree  to 
crown  as  its  foremost  intellectual  champion, 
willingly  he  would  go  three  days’  journey 
tbrougli  a  wilderness  to  see  Belzoni  !* 

But  stop.  This  will  not  do.  1  must  alter 
the  scale  of  this  paper,  or  else — something 
will  happen  which  would  vex  me.  The  artist 
who  sketched  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’^  family 
group,  in  his  zeal  for  comprehensive  fulness 
of  details,  enlarged  his  canvass  until  he  for¬ 
got  the  narrow  proportions  of  the  good  vicar’s 
house  ;  and  the  picture,  when  finished,  was 
too  big  to  enter  the  front-door  of  the  vicar¬ 
age.  ^  One  side  of  the  house  must  have  been 
pulled  down  to  allow  of  its  introduction; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  picture 
was  consigned  to  a  barn — which  fate  will  be 
mine,  unless  an  instant  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  the  desultory  and  expansive  tendencies 
which  besiege  all  personal  sketches,  and  es¬ 
pecially  sketches  of  such  men  as,  being  largely 
philosophic,  and  controversially  entangled  in 
the  questions  of  their  own  generation,  stand 
in  a  possible  relation  to  all  things.  A  dan¬ 
gerous  subject  is  a  philosopher.  For,  even 
if  he  has  not  formally  and  broadly  entangled 
himself  controversially  in  the  moving  disputes 

*  Belzoni,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  thi$ 
generation,  was  an  Italian,  who  came  lo  Liver{>ool 
originally  in  the  character  of  a  posture-master,  an 
aerohaUt,  a  walker  on  the  tight  rope,  a  detultor, 
Ac.  lie  ran  towards  seven  feet  high,  was  os  strong 
as  a  camel,  and  as  agile  as  a  horse.  But  he  was  also 
a  very  intelligent  man,  and  subsequently  his  ambi¬ 
tion  received  a  higher  direction.  Under  English 
patronage,  he  ex])lored  the  tombs  of  l^yplian 
Thebes;  gave  a  rude  shaking  to  the  mummies,  who 
had  slept  quite  long  enough ;  and  amongst  the 
Arabs,  Nubians,  Ac.,  but  especially  amongst  Turk^ 
who  have  a  childish  reverence  for  physical  perfec¬ 
tions,  turned  his  fine  person  to  a  rc^  diplomatic 
use  in  the  service  of  England. 


of  his  age,  be  assured  that  up  and  down  his 
writings  will  be  detected  hooks  and  eyes  lurk¬ 
ing  more  or  less  obscurely,  that  are  fitted  to 
infibulate  him  (or  perhaps  meant  to  infibulate 
him)  into  the  great  draperies  and  arras  of  the 
philosophical  speculations  hanging  down  to 
coming  generations.  •  Ilooku  and  tyea!'  Is 
not  that  image  strictly  a  plagiarism  from  some 
respectable  tailor  and  habit- maker?  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  infibulate  cannot  be  a  plagiarism, 
because  I  never  saw  the  word  before ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  this  moment  invented  it,  in 
order  to  expre.ss  an  extra  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

'fhe  embarrassment  is  this :  I  must  have 
some  amusement  for  my  reader.  Can  I  have 
it,  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  from  any  region  of 
philosophic  speculation  ?  The  reader  has 
shown  himself  a  patient  reader — he  has  wait¬ 
ed  :  and  I  must  reward  him.  I  must  *  take 
a  rise  ’  out  of  something  or  other  ;  and  nothing 
that  connects  itself  with  Sir  W.  H.  is  so  likely 
to  furnish  it  as  the  o>d-world  superannuated 
manuals  of  logic.  One  half  of  Sir  William’s 
laurels  have  been  won  in  the  fields  of  logic — 
and  a  better  way  there  cannot  be  for  doing 
justice  to  the  reforms  (whether  of  extension 
or  of  purification)  which  we  owe  and  shall 
owe  to  Sir  William,  than  that  which  lies 
through  any  fair  and  lively  abstract  of  the 
unreformed  manuals,  such  as  have  prevailed 
all  over  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
Lirely  seems  a  strange  epithet  for  the  char¬ 
acterizing  of  a  logic.  But,  in  fact,  from  pure 
misconception  of  their  appropriate  functions, 
the  ordinary  books  of  logic  had  gradually 
come  to  trespass  more  and  more  upon  thu 
regular  province  of  Joe  Miller.  Here  follow, 
for  the  reader’s  entertainment,  a  few  of  their 
most  classical  cases  : — 

Protagoras  had  instructed  Euathlus  in  the 
art  of  judicial  pleading ;  and  upon  these 
terms,  that  the  stipulated  fee  for  this  instruc¬ 
tion  should  not  be  paid  by  the  pupil  until  he 
came  to  plead  his  first  cause,  and  then  only 
in  the  event  of  hb  winning  it.  Having  finish¬ 
ed  his  education,  however,  Euathlus  showed 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  contract  by  ap¬ 
plying  his  knowledge  practically ;  and  Pro¬ 
tagoras,  as  the  best  mode  of  forcing  him  to 
do  so,  raisiKl  a  suit  against  him  for  the  money. 
The  pleadings  were  opened  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  argued  that  it  was  very  little  matter  how 
the  court  decided  the  case,  since  under  any 
possible  decision  the  result  must  practically 
be  for  himself — ‘  Because,’  said  he,  ‘  if  you 
the  judges  decide  in  my  favor,  then  I  gain 
my  cause  by  that  decision ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  decide  against  me,  then  it  is  true 
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that,  forensically,  I  lose  the  cause.  But  in 
that  case  Euathlus  gains  it ;  and  it  is  his  first 
cause.  Now,  the  very  agreement  was,  that 
if  he  gained  his  first  cause  he  should  pay  me 
instanter*  On  the  other  side,  the  defendant 
smilingly  retorted  upon  him  his  own  line  of 
argument.  ‘  In  any  case,’  said  Euathlus,  *  I 
am  destined  to  win ;  for  if  the  court  decides 
in  my  favor  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I 
am  absolved  from  paying  by  the  highest  legal 
authority.  But,  if  the  court  makes  its  award 
in  favor  of  the  learned  gentleman,  my  antag¬ 
onist,  then  I  shall  have  lost  the  cause ;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  1  was  not  to  pay.’ 
The  knavish  Athenian  in  search  of  a  dinner 
{Grceculus  esuriens)  who  manufactured  this 
pretty  conundrum  of  litigation,  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  had  got  both  parties  into  a  deadly 
fix,  out  of  which  they  could  not  stir  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards.  But  the  summary  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  dilemma  is  this :  1  st,  that  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  a  dilemma  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  logic  ;  2dly,  that,  as  a  forensic  dilemma,  it 
might  read  prettily  in  the  schools,  but  not  in 
the  forum:  since  the  real  noJu$  of  the  per¬ 
plexity  lies  in  this — that  each  party  alternately 
shelters  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  double 
law — when  the  one  law  fails  him,  he  runs 
under  the  shadow  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
But  in  a  case  of  actual  life  the  parties  must 
previously  have  made  their  election  of  the 
law  by  which  they  would  be  tried ;  and  once 
having  done  this,  neither  party  would  be  at 
liberty  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  court  by 
the  specific  terms  of  the  agreement,  nor  re¬ 
ciprocally  to  upset  the  specific  agreement  by 
the  authority  of  the  court. 

Another  well-known  case  of  perplexity, 
falsely  classed  as  logical,  is  that  denominated 
‘  The  Crocodile.’  1  recall  at  this  moment  a 
little  metrical  tale  of  Southey’s,  in  which  the 
dramatis  persona  are  pretty  nearly  the  same, 
viz.,  a  crocodile,  a  woman  and  her  son.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  crocodile  is  introduced 
as  a  person  of  pattern  morality,  for  the  wo¬ 
man  says  of  him — 

‘  The  king  of  the  crocodiles  never  does  wrong : 

He  has  no  tail  so  stifl*  and  strong 

Petitioners  to  sweep  away,* 

But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say.’ 

Not  so  the  crocodile  known  to  the  Greek  dia¬ 
lecticians.  lie  bore  a  very  different  charac¬ 
ter.  If  he  had  no  tail  to  interfere  with  Mag¬ 
na  Charta  and  the  imprescriptible  right  of 

*  Forgetting  this  particular  line,  I  have  coined 
one,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm  as  to  sense  and 
metre. 
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petitioning,  he  had,  however,  teeth  of  the 
most  horrid  description  for  crushing  petition 
and  petitioner  into  one  indistinguishable  pulp ; 
and,  in  the  particular  case  contemplated  by 
the  logicians,  having  made  prisoner  of  a  poor 
woman’s  son,  he  was  by  her  charged  with  the 
same  purpose  in  regard  to  her  beloved  cub 
as  the  Cyclops  in  the  ‘  Odyssey  ’  avows  in 
regard  to  Ulysses,  viz.,  that  he  reserved  him 
in  his  larder  for  an  extra  bonne  houche  on  a 
gala-day.  The  crocodile,  who,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  most  uncandid  of  reptiles, 
would  not  altogether  deny  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment,  but,  in  order  to  sport  an  air  of  liberal¬ 
ity  which  was  far  from  his  heart,  he  protest¬ 
ed  that,  no  matter  for  any  private  views  which 
he  might  have  dallied  with  in  respect  to  the 
young  gentleman,  he  would  abandon  them 
all  on  one  condition  (but,  observe,  a  condition 
which  he  privately  held  it  to  be  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  fulfil),  viz.,  that  she  should 
utter  some  proposition  which  was  incontro- 
vertibly  true.  The  woman  mused  upon  this ; 
for  though  she  knew  of  propositions  that  no 
neutral  party  could  dispute — as  this,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  crocodiles  are  the  most  odious  of 
vermin — it  was  evident  that  her  antagonist 
would  repel  that  as  an  illiberal  and  one-sided 
personality.  After  some  consideration,  there¬ 
fore,  she  replied  thus — *  You  will  eat  my 
son.’  There  and  then  arose  in  the  crocodile’s 
brain  a  furious  self-conflict,  from  which  it  is 
contended  that  no  amount  of  Athenian  chi¬ 
canery  could  ever  deliver  him  ;  since,  if  he 
did  eat  her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered 
a  plain  truth,  which  the  crocodile  himself 
could  not  have  the  face  to  deny,  in  which 
case  (the  case  of  speaking  truth),  he  had 
pledged  his  royal  word  not  to  eat  him  :  and 
thus  he  had  acted  in  a  way  to  make  the  word 
of  a  crocodile,  or  his  bond,  or  even  the  tears 
of  a  crocodile,  a  mere  jest  among  philoso¬ 
phers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  tliese  horrid  consequences  he  did  not 
eat  her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered  a 
falsehood  in  asserting  that  he  would,  and  it 
became  a  royal  duty  in  him,  as  a  guardian  of 
morality,  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  wicked¬ 
ness.  Here,  however,  as  so  commonly  in  the 
case  of  diplomatic  treaties,  when  the  secret 
object  is  to  leave  a  nest-egg  towards  a  future 
war,  as  soon  as  war  shall  become  convenient, 
the  original  error  lay  in  not  having  exhausted 
the  circle  of  possibilities,  that  is,  in  having 
provided  for  two  out  of  three  cases,  but  not 
for  the  third.  Truth  absolute  was  provided 
for ;  in  that  case  the  son  was  to  be  spared. 
Absolute  falsehood  was  also  provided  for ;  in 
that  case  the  son  was  to  die.  But  truth  con- 
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ditional  was  not  provided  for.  Supposing 
the  woman  to  say  something  contingent  on  a 
case  that  miglitormightnotbe  realized,  then 
it  became  necessary  to  wait  for  the  event. 
But  here  there  was  no  use  in  waiting,  since, 
whichever  of  the  two  possible  events  should 
occur,  either  equally  and  irretrievably  landed 
the  crocodile  in  a  violation  of  his  royal  prom¬ 
ise. 

Another  and  much  more  famous  perplex¬ 
ity,  paraded  by  the  Greek  logicians,  was  that 
known  by  the  title  of  *  Achilles  and  the  Tor¬ 
toise.'  None  better  illustrates  the  erroneous 
and  vague  conceptions  which  they  (and  uni¬ 
versally  which  the  popular  understanding) 
formed  of  logic  and  its  proper  jurisdiction. 
For  the  sake  of  many  who  will  never  have 
heard  of  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  metaphy¬ 
sical  solution  which  it  has  since  suggested  to 
some  original  thinkers,  I  will  here  rehearse 
it.  Achilles,  most  of  us  know,  is  celebrated 
in  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  as  the  swift- footed  (ztoSaf  uxu( 
'A^iXXsvg) ;  and  the  tortoise,  perhaps  ail  of 
us  know,  is  equally  celebrated  amongst  natu- 
ralKsts  as  the  slow-footed.  In  any  race, 
therefore,  between  such  parties,  according  to 
the  equities  of  Newmarket  and  Doncaster, 
where  artificial  compensations  as  to  the 
weight  of  the  riders  are  used  to  redress  those 
natural  advantages  that  would  else  be  unfair, 
Achilles  must  grant  to  the  tortol.<o  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  starting  first.  But  if  he  does  that.&nys 
the  Greek  sophist,  then  I,  the  sophist,  back 
the  tortoise  to  any  amount,  engaging  that  the 
goddess-born  hero  shall  never  come  up  with 
the  poor  reptile.  Let  us  see.  It  matters 
little  what  exact  amount  of  precedency  is 
conceded  to  the  tortoise ;  but  say  that  he  is 
allowed  a  start  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole 
course.  Quite  as  little  does  it  matter  by 
what  ratio  of  speed  Achilles  surpasses  the 
tortoise  ;  but  suppose  this  ratio  to  be  that  of 
ten  to  one,  then  if  the  racecourse  be  ten  miles 
long,  our  friend,  the  slow-coach,  being  by  the 
conditions  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  course 
for  his  starting  allowance,  will  have  finished 
one  mile  as  a  $olo  performer  before  Achilles 
is  entitled  to  move.  When  the  duet  begins, 
the  tortoise  will  be  entering  on  the  second 
mile  precisely  as  Achilles  enters  on  the  first. 
But,  because  the  Nob  runs  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  Snob,  whilst  Achilles  is  running  his 
first  mile,  the  tortoise  accomplishes  only  the 
tenth  part  of  the  second  mile.  Not  much, 
you  say.  Certainly  not  verjr  much,  but  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  reptile  in  advance  of  the 
hero.  This  hero,  being  very  little  addicted 
to  think  small  beer  of  himself,  begins  to  fan¬ 
cy  that  it  will  cost  him  too  trivial  an  effort  to 
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run  ahead  of  his  opponent.  But  don’t  let 
him  shout  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood.  For, 
though  he  soon  runs  over  that  tenth  of  a  mile 
which  the  tortoise  has  already  finished,  even 
this  costs  him  a  certain  time,  however  brief. 
And  during  that  time  the  tortoise  will  have 
finished  a  corresponding  sub  section  of  the 
course,  viz.,  the  tenth  part  of  a  tenth  pari. 
This  fraction  is  a  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
distance.  Trifle  as  that  is,  it  constitutes  a 
debt  against  Achilles,  which  debt  must  be 
paid.  And  whilst  he  is  paying  it,  behold  our 
dull  friend  in  the  shell  has  run  the  tenth  part 
of  a  hundredth  part,  which  amounts  to  a 
thousandth  part.  To  the  goddess-born,  what 
a  flea-bite  is  that !  True,  it  is  so  ;  but  still 
it  lasts  long  enough  to  give  the  tortoise  time 
for  keeping  his  distance,  and  for  drawing  an¬ 
other  little  bill  upon  Achilles  for  a  ten  thou¬ 
sandth  part.  Always,  in  fact,  alight  upon 
what  stage  you  will  of  the  race,  there  is  a 
little  arrear  to  be  settled  between  ihe  parties, 
and  always  against  the  hero.  ‘  Vermin,  in 
account  with  the  divine  and  long-legged  Pe- 
lides,  Cr.  by  one-billionth  or  one-decillionth 
of  the  course  much  or  little,  what  matters 
it,  so  long  as  the  divine  man  cannot  pay  it 
off  before  another  instalment  becomes  due? 
And  pay  it  off  he  never  will,  though  the  race 
should  last  for  a  thousand  centuries.  Here, 
now,  was  a  Gordian  knot  which  never  could 
be  untied,  viz.,  that  A  should  be  confessedly 
ten  times  fleeter  than  B,  and  yet  through  all 
ages  be  unable  to  get  ahead  of  him.  But,  in 
fact,  though  baffling  to  the  popular  under¬ 
standing,  the  problem  does  not  turn  upon  any 
logical  difficulty ;  the  difficulty  is  purely 
mathematical,  and  the  same  as  is  involved  in 
a  certain  familiar  case  of  decimal  fractions, 
namely,  in  a  repeating  decimal,  such  as  this: 
Throw  the  vulgar  fraction  of  2  divided  by  3 
into  the  form  of  a  decimal,  and  it  will  become 
six-tenths-f-six  hundredths-|-six  thou-sandths, 
«fec.,  (•66666,  <fec.,  inexhaustibly  to  all  eter¬ 
nity).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  mathematic  or 
ideal  case  made  perplexing  by  being  incar¬ 
nated  in  a  case  of  physical  experience.  In 
other  words,  it  is  one  among  the  many  con¬ 
founding  consequences  whioh  may  be  deduced 
from  the  endless  divisibility  of  space.  But 
(as  more  than  one  subtle  thinker  has  noticed) 
even  this  perplexity,  as  regards  the  practical 
antinomy  (viz.,  the  demonstrability  on  the 
one  side  that  Achilles  never  can  overtake 
the  tortoise,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  the 
certainty  from  experience  that  he  will),  is 
supported  only  by  pursuing  the  expansion  of 
one  infinite  (viz.,  space  subdividing  itself), 
and  concealing  the  compensatory  expansion 
S4 
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of  another  infinite,  viz.,  time  subdividing 
itself.  The  infinity  of  space  in  this  race  of 
subdivision  is  artfully  run  against  a  finite 
time ;  whereas,  if  the  one  infinite  were  pitted, 
as  in  reason  it  ought  to  be,  against  the  other 
infinite,  the  endless  divisibility  of  time  against 
the  endless  divisibility  of  space,  there  would 
arise  a  reciprocal  exhaustion  and  neutraliza¬ 
tion  that  would  swallow  up  the  astounding 
consequences,  very  much  as  the  two  Kilken¬ 
ny  cats  ate  up  each  other.  Or,  as  Leibnitz 
explains  the  problem  to  M.  Foucher,  in  a 
passage  called  into  notice  by  Mrs.  Coleridge, 

‘  Ne  craignez  jwint,  monsieur,  la  tortiie  que  les 
Pyrrhonitns  fiaisaient  iiller  aussi  vile  quA- 
ehUle.  Un  tsjxtce  divisible  sans  fin  se  passe 
dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  fin*  That 

*  This  paf>8age  from  Leibnitz  is  cited  by  Mrs.  C. 
rightly  in  reproof  of  a  precipitance  committed  many 
years  ago  by  myself,  who  had  ascribed  the  detection 
of  the  fallacy  to  her  illustrious  father.  In  apology 
for  my  error,  I  must  mention  that  somewhere  or 
other  S.  T.  C.  has  (according  to  my  impression)  giv¬ 
en  the  solution  as  his  own;  either  from  haste,  or 
from  forgetfulness,  or  because  it  really  tea*  his  own 
— though  unconsciously  to  himself  he  may  have 
been  anticipated  by  others.  In  so  vast  a  tield  as 
literature  nov  presents,  many  and  daily  are  the  in¬ 
evitable  coincidences  of  profound  thinkers  when 
hunting  in  the  same  fields;  coincidences  that  will 
seem  to  argue  plagiarism  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  which  yet  were  not  plagiarisms.  Lven  in  this 
case  1  find  a  verification  of  that  remark.  For,  in  a 
memorandum  of  my  own,  dated  some  years  earlier 
than  my  erroneous  ascription  of  this  idea  to  S.  T.  C., 
I  find  a  reference  made  to  Varignon,  and  also  to 
some  other  French  mathematician,  flourishing  about 
the  year  168()-90  (and,  therefore,  contemporary 
with  Leibnitz),  as  the  authors  of  a  solution  virtually 
the  same.  Leibnitz,  be  it  observed,  does  not  form¬ 
ally  claim  the  solution  as  his  own.  In  a  hasty  let¬ 
ter,  as  in  conversation,  a  man  uses,  for  a  momenta¬ 
ry  and  transient  purpose,  many  a  borrowed  idea, 
without  meaning  to  appropriate  it,  and  yet  feeling 
no  call  upon  himself  to  disclaim  as  his  own  what  he 
had  no  thought  of  borrowing,  not  at  all  for  its  bril¬ 
liancy  or  its  felicity,  but  simply  for  its  pertinence 
and  instant  application  to  some  instant  question. 
In  his  ‘Theodicee,’  for  instance,  Leibnitz  uses  in  this 
way  many  scores  of  alien  doctrines  or  ideas  without 
saying  (or  in  honor  needing  to  say)  that  these  were 
other  men’s  contributions  to  philosophy.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  tax  him  with  plagiarism,  if  he  had 
even  eonseioutly  borrowed  this  explanation  from 
Varignon.  For  it  was  the  idea,  and  not  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  idea,  that  occupied  his  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  pressing  it  upon  his  correspondent’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  hurry  of  Leibnitz,  I  would  also  remark, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  gross  inaccuracy  of 
his  expression,  'fiaisaient  oiler  aussi  vite  qu'A- 
ekUle’  for  the  Greek  dialecticians  were  far  from 
making  the  tortoise  go  as  fast  as  Achilles,  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  upon  the  very  counter  postu¬ 
late,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  the  speed  of  the  tor¬ 
toise  was  ten  tiroes  less  than  the  speed  of  Achilles, 
that  they  founded  the  irritation  of  the  case.  Pre¬ 
cisely  upon  this  consideration,  that  Achilles  was  by 


is,  a  space  that  is  infinitely  subdivisible  ’  (and 
which,  therefore,  seems  to  iis  an  abyss  that 
never  could  be  traversed  in  a  finite  time)  is 
traversed  without  difficulty  in  a  time  that  is 
also  infinitely  indivisible. 

SECOND  I’ A  PER. 

In  the  case  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise, 
and  many  others,  there  were  concerned  great 
metaphysical  problems,  real  elementary  per¬ 
plexities,  such  as  never  cease  to  awaken  and 
to  interest  the  human  mind  under  any  con¬ 
dition  of  human  development.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  wear  always  an  air  of  permanent  invo¬ 
lution  in  the  understanding ;  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is,  not  to  their  claim  upon  human  in¬ 
terest,  but  to  their  privilege  of  intrusion  upon 

80  many  degrees  the  fleeter,  rested  the  whole  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  paradox,  that  neverthelese,  and  with 
all  his  superiority,  the  divine  man  was  destined 
metaphvsically  not  to  come  up  with  the  tortoise. 
Justly,  indeed,  it  has  been  noticed  of  I.«ibnitz,  that, 
although  by  native  constitution  of  mind  inclined  to 
scholastic  rigor  of  thinking,  he  was  yet  lietrayed 
oftentimes  by  the  laxity  of  discussion  into 

careless  modes  of  expressing  truths,  and  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  negligence  as  to  the  limitatious  of  those 
truths.  Much  of  Leibnitz’s  mind  revealed  itself  in 
letters,  and  letters  are  a  dangerous  form  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Not  the  haste  only,  not  the  genial  careless¬ 
ness  only,  but  also  the  courtesy  and  amenity  of 
letter-writing,  and,  in  L’s  particular  ca.«e,  his  wish 
to  combine  the  tone  of  social  and  Parisian  urbanity 
with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  tempted  him  into 
dangerous  accommodations  of  opinion  to  the  temper 
or  prejudices  of  his  particular  correspondent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  a  gross  over¬ 
sight  has  escaped  Iveibnitz,  and  one  which  he  would 
himself  have  acknowleilged  for  such,  if  summoned  to 
review  it,  viz.  this — that  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
this  same  M.  Foucher,  alleged  also  by  Mrs.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  he  says,  ‘that  P.  Gregoire  de  St.  Vincent  has 
shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.’  P.  115- 
118  L  in  Erdmann’s  ed.  of  his  collective  works — 
This,  pace  tanti  viri,  is  pure  impertinence.  Of 
course,  as  the  ratio  of  motion  for  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise  are  given,  together  with  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  amount  of  grace  (or  ‘law’)  conceded 
to  the  tortoise,  all  these  things  being  among  the 
data,  it  becomes  easy,  upon  assuming  a  certain 
number  of  feet  for  the  stride  of  Achilles,  to  mark 
the  precise  point  at  which  that  ‘impiger’  young 
gentleman  will  fly  past  his  antagonist  like  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  being  also  ’  iraeundus,  inerorahilis,  aeer,’ 
will  endeavor  to  leave  his  blessing  with  the  tortoise 
in  the  shape  of  a  kick  (though,  according  to  the  pic¬ 
turesque  remark  of  Sidney  Smith,  it  is  as  vain  to 
caress  a  tortoise,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  kick  him, 
as  it  is  to  pat  and  fondle,  or  to  tickle,  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s).  Very  little  geometry  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  Mr.  St.  Vincent  for  reaching  such  a  result 
But  this  isall  beside  the  purpose.  We  know  without 
geometry  that,  as  the  subdivisions  of  space  narrow 
and  narrow  between  the  two  competitors,  at  length 
they  will  dwindle  to  a  point  so  exquisitely  small, 
that  one  stride  of  Achillea  will  carry  him  past  like 
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the  field  of  logic.  As  misplaced,  you  rea¬ 
sonably  protested  against  many  of  these  spe¬ 
culations,  but  not  as  in  themselves  trivial  or 
wanting  in  philosophic  importance.  Too 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  tricks  of  ver- 
bfil  legerdemain,  fantastic  snares  for  puzzling 
the  understanding  by  means  of  the  equivo¬ 
calities  that  lurk  in  language,  entered  largely 
into  the  popular  books  of  logic,  not  rising  in 
the  quality  of  their  interest  at  all  above  the 
level  of  rope-dancing  and  thimble- rigging. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustrative  case,  that 
has  b«ien  adopted  into  many  manuals  of  logic, 

a  of  wind,  and  forever  invert  the  local  rela¬ 
tione  of  the  partiee.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  at  a 
glance,  that,  upon  the  principle  assumed  of  ten  ve¬ 
locities  in  Achilles  to  one  velocity  in  the  tortoise, 
already  by  the  time  that  the  tortoise  can  have  fin¬ 
ished  the  second  tenth  of  the  course,  Achilles  will 
have  finished  the  ten-tenths,  that  is,  the  entire 
coarse,  and  will  have  nothing  left  to  do,  when  the 
tortoise  still  has  an  arrear  of  eight-tenths  to  perform. 
But  all  this  only  sharpens  the  sting  of  the  problem. 
That  there  should  exist  for  the  reason,  what  to  a 
certainty  would  not  exist  fur  the  actual  experience, 
exactly  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  difficulty. 
Where  and  when  this  result  will  takeplace,  at  what 
particular  point  of  the  course,  answers  no  question 
and  meets  no  difficulty  that  could  rationally  occur 
to  any  man  in  his  waking  senses.  far  from  solv¬ 
ing  any  difficulty,  as  Leibnitz  supposes,  St  Vincent’s 
geometrical  investigation,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  repeated  and  published  the  difficulty  in  a 
broader  shape.  It  is  precisely  bfcaute  Achilles  will 
in  practice  go  ahead  of  the  tortoise,  when,  conform¬ 
ably  to  a  known  speculative  ar^ment,  he  ought 
not  to  go  ahead — it  is  precisely  this  fact  so  surely  to 
be  anticij>ate>I  from  all  our  experience,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  this  principle  so  peremptorily  denying 
the  possibility  of  such  a  fact — exactly  thi.s  antinomy 
it  is,  the  aill  be,  as  a  physical  reality,  ranged  against 
the  cannot  be,  as  apparently  a  metaphysical  law — 
this  downright  certainty  as  matched  against  this 
downright  impossibility,  which,  in  default  of  the 
Leibnitzian  solution,  constitutes  our  perplexity,  or, 
to  use  a  Grecian  word  still  more  expressive,  which 
constitutes  our  aporia,  that  is,  our  resourcelessnese. 
Abiding  by  the  one  infinity,  as  the  Greek  sophists 
did,  we  are  strictly  without  resource.  On  the  other 
hand,  arming  against  that  infinity  of  counter  infini¬ 
ty,  as  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  then  we  find  the  rea¬ 
son  is  reconciled  with  itself.  But  the  resource  sug¬ 
gested  by  St  Vincent  is  simply  the  re-affirmation  of 
theuporto.  Achilles  will  pass.  My  friend,  we  know  I 
he  will ;  we  are  sure  of  it ;  and  precisely  in  that 
certainty  lies  the  perplexity  of  the  case. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  another  case  of  the  same 
kind.  In  ancient  Greece  there  emerged  suddenly 
to  a  musing  philosopher  what  seemed  a  strong  a 
priori  argument  against  motion  ;  that  i^  against  the 
possibility  of  motion.  Upon  this  another  philoso¬ 
pher,  viz.,  the  Eleatic  Zeno,  without  attempting  to 
meet  and  to  dissolve  the  argument,  rose  up  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  redargnebat  ambtdando  ;  according 
to  his  own  conceit,  he  refuted  the  sophist  by  moving 
his  spindle  shanks,  saving  thut  I  refute  the  argu¬ 
ment.  I  move,  as  a  fact,  and  if  motion  is  a  fact  of 
the  experience,  then  motion,  as  an  idea,  is  conform- 


nnd  apparently  much  admired  : — A  great 
philosopher  pronounces  the  people  of  Crete, 
one  and  all,  liars.  But  this  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  whose  name  is  Epimenides,  happens 
himself  to  be  a  Cretan.  On  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  therefore,  Epimenides  is  a  liar.  But  if 
so,  what  he  says  is  a  lie.  Now,  what  he 
says  is,  that  the  Cretans  are  liars.  This, 
therefore,  as  coming  from  a  liar,  is  a  lie  ;  and 
the  Cretans,  as  it  is  now  philosophically  de¬ 
monstrated,  arc  all  persons  of  honor  and  ve¬ 
racity.  Consequently,  Epimenides  is  such. 
You  may  depend  upon  everything  that  he 

able  to  the  reason.  But  to  me  it  is  plain  that  Zeno 
as  little  comprehended  the  true  incidence  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  difficulty,  as  G.  de  St.  V.  understood  the 
jierjilexity  involved  in  our  tortoise-shell  friend’s 
<  )ly  mpie  contest  with  Achille^  The  case  was  briefly 
this: — Reason,  as  then  interpreted,  said.  This  thing 
cannot  be.  Nature  said.  But  though  imjiossible,  it 
is  a  fact  Metaphysics  denied  it  as  conceivable. 
Experience  affirmed  it  as  actual.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  war  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  scandal  of  an 
irreconcileable  schism.  Two  oracles  within  the 
human  mind  fought  against  each  other.  But  in 
such  circumstances,  to  re-affirm  or  to  exalt  either 
oracle,  is  simply  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
feud.  Were  some  reason  alleged  in  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  viz.,  for  discrediting  one  of  the  antag¬ 
onist  force^  that  would  at  least  tend  towatds  the 
suppression  of  the  feud  ;  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  reason,  it  would  move  at  least  upon  the  right 
line  for  accomplishing  such  an  end.  The  conflict 
depends  upon  the  piarity  of  the  conflicting  forces ; 
and  whatever  therefore  disables  the  authority  on 
either  side,  or  throws  doubt  upon  it,  must,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  disparity  of  the  forces,  and  unsettlirfg 
their  equilibrium,  have  a  tendency,  pro  tanto,  to 
terminate  the  feud.  But  the  man  who  (like  Zend) 
simply  parades  the  strength  and  plausibility  in¬ 
vesting  one  of  these  forces,  without  attempting  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  invalidate  the  other,  does,  in 
fact,  only  jmblish  and  repeat  the  very  ground  of 
your  perplexity.  That  argument,  strong  as  the 
centrilugal  force,  which  so  tauntingly  and  so  par¬ 
tially  he  c-auses  to  coruscate  before  your  eyes,  you 
know  but  too  well.  Knowing  that,  however,  does 
not  enable  you  to  hide  from  yourself  the  antagonist 
argument,  or  to  deny  that  in  power  it  corresponds 
to  a  centrijietal  force.  How  needless  to  show  you 
that  motion  e.xists  as  a  fact !  Too  sensible  you  are 
of  that,  for  what  else  is  it  than  this  fact  which  arras 
with  the  power  of  perplexing  and  confounding  the 
metaphysical  scruples  affecting  the  idea  of  motion  t 
But  for  the  too  great  certainty  of  this  fact,  where 
would  be  the  antinomy  ?  In  a  doctrine  which  de¬ 
nies,  and  plausibly  denies,  the  phenomenon  X,  what 
could  there  be  to  startle  or  to  shock,  unless  through 
some  other  channel  you  had  learned  continually 
thot  nevertheleseX  <foe*  exist  ?  The  antinomy  it  is — 
the  frightful  co-existence  of  the  to  be  and  the  not  to 
be — this  it  is  that  agitates  and  distresses  you.  But 
how  is  that  antinomy,  a  secret  word  of  two  horns, 
which  we  may  represent  for  the  moment  under  the 
figure  of  two  syllables,  lessened  or  reconciled  by 
repeating  one  of  these  syllables,  as  did  21eno,  leaving 
the  secret  consciousness  to  repeat  the  other  f 
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says.  But  what  he  says  most  frequently  is, 
that  all  the  Cretans  are  liars.  Himself, 
therefore,  as  one  amongst  them,  he  denounces 
as  a  liar.  Being  such,  he  has  falsely  taxed 
the  Cretans  with  falsehood,  and  himself 
amongst  them.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that 
Epiraenides  is  a  liar.  Consequently,  in  calling 
himself  by  implication  a  liar,  as  one  amongst 
the  Cretans,  he  lied.  And  the  proof  of  his 
veracity  rests  in  his  having  lied.  And  so  on 
da  capo  for  ever  and  ever. 

A  more  pleasant  example  of  the  same  logi¬ 
cal  see-saw  occurs  in  the  sermons*  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  “That  man,”  says  the  inimitable 
bishop,  “  was  prettily  and  fantastically  trou¬ 
bled,  who,  having  used  to  put  his  trust  in 
dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams 
were  vain ;  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  thl» 
was  vain,  and  the  dreams  might  be  true  for 
all  this.”  (For  who  pronounced  them  not 
true,  except  a  vain  dream  ?)  “  But  if  they 

might  be  true,  then  thin  dream  might  be  so 
upon  equal  reason.  And  then  dreams  vcre 
vain,  because  this  dream,  which  told  him  so, 
was  true  ;  and  so  round  again.  In  the  same 
circle  runs  the  heart  of  man.  All  his  cogita¬ 
tions  are  vain,  and  yet  he  makes  especial  use 
of  this — that  that  thought  which  thinks  so, 
that  is  vain.  And  if  that  be  v(un,  then  his 
other  thoughts,  which  are  vainly  declared  so, 
may  be  real  and  relied  upon.”  You  see, 
reader,  the  horrid  American  fix  into  which  a 
man  is  betrayed,  if  he  obeys  the  command  of 
a  dream  to  distrust  dreams  universally,  for 
then  he  has  no  right  to  trust  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  dream,  which  authorizes  his  general  dis¬ 
trust.  No :  let  us  have  fair  play.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
And  this  ugly  gander  of  a  dream,  that  “  notes” 
and  “  protests”  all  dreams  collectively,  si¬ 
lently  and  by  inevitable  consequence  notes 
and  protests  itself. 

So  natural,  indeed,  to  the  morbid  activity 
of  man  are  these  revolving  forms  of  alternate 
repulsion,  where  flight  turns  suddenly  into 
pursuit,  and  pursuit  into  flight,  that  1  my¬ 
self,  when  a  schoolboy,  invented  several ; 
this,  for  instance,  which  once  puzzled  a  man 
in  a  wig,  and  I  believe  he  bore  me  malice  to 
his  dying  day,  because  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
by  reason  of  fever,  before  he  was  able  to  find 
out  satisfivetorily  what  screw  was  loose  in  my 
logical  conundrum  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  “  all 
along  of  me”  (as  he  expressed  it),  the  poor 
man  Wfis  forced  to  walk  out  of  life  re  in  fecta, 
his  business  unfinished,  the  one  sole  problem 

*  Viz.,  in  the  sermnn  entitled  “The  DeceitfulneM 
of  the  Heart,”  p.  516,  voL  i.,  in  Longnian’a  edition 
of  the  Sermon;,  1826. 
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that  had  tortured  him  being  unsolved.  It 
was  this.  Somebody  had  told  me  of  a  deal¬ 
er  in  gin,  who,  having  had  his  attention 
roused  to  the  enormous  waste  of  liquor  caused 
by  the  unsteady  hands  of  drunkards,  invented 
a  counter  which,  through  a  simple  set  of 
contrivances,  gathered  into  a  common  reser¬ 
voir  all  the  spillings  that  previously  had  run 
to  waste.  St.  Monday,  as  it  was  then  called 
in  English  manufacturing  towns,  formed  the 
jubilee  day  in  each  week  for  the  drunkards  ; 
and  it  was  now  ascertained  (i.e.,  subsequently 
to  the  epoch  of  the  artificial  counter)  that 
oftentimes  the  mere  “  spilth”*  of  St.  Mon¬ 
day  supplied  the  entire  demand  of  Tuesday. 
It  struck  me,  therefore,  on  reviewing  this 
case,  that  the  more  the  people  drank,  the 
more  they  would  titubate,  by  which  word  it 
was  that  I  expressed  the  reeling  and  stum¬ 
bling  of  intoxication.  If  they  drank  abomin¬ 
ably,  then  of  course  they  would  titubate 
abominably ;  and,  titubating  abominably,  in¬ 
evitably  they  would  spill  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  more  they  drank,  the  more  they  would 
titubate  ;  the  more  they  titubated,  the  more 
they  would  spill ;  and  the  more  they  spilt, 
the  more,  it  is  clear,  they  did  not  drink. 
You  can’t  tax  a  man  with  drinking  what  he 
spills.  It  is  evident,  from  Euclid,  that  the 
more  they  spilt,  the  less  they  could  have  to 
drink,  that,  if  their  titubation  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  then  their  spilling  must  have  been 
excessive,  and  in  that  case  they  must  have 
practised  almost  total  abstinence.  Spilling 
nearly  all,  how  could  they  have  left  them¬ 
selves  anything  worth  speaking  of  to  drink  ? 
Yet,  again,  if  they  drank  nothing  worth 
speaking  of,  how  could  they  titubate  ? 
Clearly  they  could  not ;  and,  not  titubating, 
they  could  have  had  no  reason  for  spilling,  in 
which  case  they  must  have  drunk  the  whole 
— that  is,  they  must  have  drunk  to  the  whole 
excess  imputed,  which  doing,  they  were  dead 
drunk,  and  must  have  titubated  to  extremity, 
which  doing,  they  must  have  spilt  nearly  the 
whole.  Spilling  the  whole,  they  could  not 
have  been  drunk.  -Eryo,  could  not  have  ti¬ 
tubated.  Ergo,  could  not  have  spilt.  Ergo, 
must  have  drunk  the  whole.  Ergo,  were 
dead  drunk.  Ert^o,  must  have  titubated. 
"  And  so  round  again,”  as  my  Lord  the 
bishop  pleasantly  expresses  it,  in  secula  secu- 
luriim. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  adequately  the  con¬ 
dition  of  logic  when  overrun  by  a  vegeta- 

*  '‘Spilth” — k  Shnkdperian  word — see  “Timon 
of  Athena.”  The  coiitrivunee  of  the  spirit  dealer  it 
DOW  univereMlIy  diffused,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
only  beginuing. 
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tion  of  weeds  like  those  which  I  have  described. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  would  not  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  saying  that  the  culture  of  the  an¬ 
cient  vineyard  had  languished.  Much  better 
it  would  describe  the  case  to  say  that  the 
culture  had  gradually  been  transferred  to  a 
growth  of  alien  plants,  having  no  relation  or 
even  resemblance  to  the  vine,  nor  any  ten¬ 
dency  towards  a  common  purpose  with  the 
vine.  Logic  had  silently  become  not  so  much 
a  superannuated  speculation  that  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  decay,  as  a  new  and  intrusive  spe¬ 
culation  that  masquerades  under  an  ancient 
name.  And  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  inveterate  traditions  of  logic,  which 
maintained  their  ground  by  means  of  names 
— had  it  not  been  for  the  hereditary  necessi¬ 
ties,  which  kept  open  a  section  by  a  sort  of 
dull  prescription  for  syllogism,  for  dfjiintion, 
for  division,  for  dilemma,  for  sorites,  Ac., — 
but  for  this  accident,  the  very  last  links  that 
connected  the  modem  systems  of  logic  with 
the  original  Aristotelian  S3'stem  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  perished.  The  heterogeneity  of 
the  materials  dealt  with  in  modish  books  of 
logic  was  gradually  making  itself  more  and 
more  conspicuous.  This  taint  had  long  been 
felt  obscurely  ;  the  next  step  would  naturally 
have  been  to  brighten  that  feeling  to  the 
consciousness,  after  which  the  6nal  step  would 
be  to  restore  its  homogeneous  character  to 
the  science,  by  separating  the  two  incoherent 
elements,  and  b}'  expelling  one  or  other  of 
them,  but  which,  whether  the  true  or  the 
intrusive,  no  man  can  doubt  w  ho  has  watched 
the  set  of  the  currents  in  our  ordinary  and 
popular  philosophy — the  philosophy  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  children  of  our  own 
general  ion.  And  thus,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
had  not  such  a  consummation  been  intercept¬ 
ed  by  a  splendid  accident,  the  last  stage  in 
the  history  of  logic  must  have  been  to  ignore 
every  distinguishable  atom  and  fibre  tliat  con¬ 
tinued  to  connect  logic  with  anything  what¬ 
ever  that  had  originally  been  called  or  under¬ 
stood  by  that  name. 

The  splendid  accident*  was  the  critical  ap- 

*  I  do  not  mean  that,  failing  Kant,  there  liave 
not  been,  since  his  rising  in  1765-80,  other  potent 
roindi  capable  of  the  same  service ;  and  eventually 
that  service  would  have  been  achieved  by  some¬ 
body.  A  treason  of  that  magnitude  to  a  capital  in¬ 
terest  of  the  human  intellect  secretly  lodges  at  the 
time  a  promise  and  a  deep  assurance  of  a  full  and 
faithful  reaction.  But  still,  if  the  great  impulse 
given  to  thought,  and  the  direction  impressed  u|>on 
It,  by  Kant,  had  been  wanting,  how  many  of  our 
great  Kuropean  thinkers  since  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  might  have  been  intercepted,  and  how  long 
wouM  have  been  the  syncope  under  which  the  life¬ 
blood  of  philosophy  might  have  stagnated  I 


pearance  of  a  great  man — viz.,  Immanuel 
Kant.  He  it  was  (and  how  comes  it  that  a 
reviewer  of  “  Logical  Revolutions”  so  able  as 
Mr.  Spencer  Baynes  should  have  dropped 
such  a  fact  from  his  record?) — he  it  was 
that  authoritatively  recalled  It^ic  to  its  pro¬ 
per  duties  as  a  formal  science.  In  that  sense, 
and  to  that  extent — viz.,  simply  in  relation  to 
the  corruptions  worked  or  completed  by  his 
own  century — Kant  was  an  innovator.  He 
was  an  innovator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  inno¬ 
vation.  He  had  credit  for  a  novelty,  because 
he  called  back  an  antiquity  ;  but  in  reality, 
whatever  might  be  the  openings  which  he 
made  elsewhere,  for  going  ahead  and  for  do¬ 
ing  or  enabling  to  do  something  which  should 
merit  to  be  marked  with  the  affirmative  sign, 
the  sign  of  plus  [-1-].  certainly,  as  regarded 
this  special  science  which  we  are  now  speak¬ 
ing  of,  viz.,  logic,  he  contented  himself  with 
cleansing  the  general  field,  and  removing  ac¬ 
cumulations,  whether  of  mere  unsightly  rub¬ 
bish*  or  of  downright  obstruction.  He  built 
nothing  ;  simply,  as  an  active  Homan  aedile, 
he  pulled  down  the  irregular  and  lawless 
erections  that  pre-occupied  the  serviceable 
areas  where  truth  might  pitch  her  tents,  or 
that  encroached  upon  the  ancient  paths  along 
which  the  plain  upright  man  might  see  his 
way  into  the  centre  of  those  tents. 

Kant  not  only  volunteered  no  extensions 
that  I  am  aware  of  to  the  great  Crystal  Pa¬ 
lace  of  logic,  with  the  single  exception  (not 
yet  practically  adopted!  of  the  judicia  infi- 
nita  (or  limitantia),  as  furnishing  a  basis  for 
the  arrondissement  of  his  own  categories ; 
but,  moreover,  he  seems  systematically  to 
have  questioned  the  possibility  of  making  any 
real  additions  to  the  edifice  as  left  by  Aristo¬ 
tle.  Kant,  tlierefore,  in  effect,  bequeathed 
carte  hlanche  on  this  subject  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  that  should  succeed  him. 

But  carte  blanche  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
thankful  for,  unless  you  know  of  something 
to  write  upon  it  that  may  occupy  the  blank. 
If  not,  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  your  po¬ 
verty  ;  for  who  would  have  said  “  thank  ye" 
for  a  gift  of  Chat  Moss,  unless  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  also  to  possess  those  three  million  cart¬ 
loads  of  rubbish  that  were  found  necessary 
to  fill  its  insatiable  maw,  and  to  reconcile  its 
feelings  to  the  torture  of  railway  locomotives 
rushing  and  snorting,  day  and  night,  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

*  Accordingly,  he  made  war  not  only  upon  those 
material  adulterations  of  logic,  which  clouded  and 
]>erplexed  the  truth,  but  also  upon  those  formal  re¬ 
finements  which  did  no  more  than  disfigure  the 
truth,  a^  for  example,  upon  the  spurious  subtlety 
(die  falwhe  spitzfindig  keil)  of  the  fourth  figure. 
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There  are  not  many  people  who  can  boast 
of  having  made  discov tries  in  logic  ;  for  the 
simplicity  of  so  elementary  a  speculation  pre¬ 
sents  at  any  period  not  very  much  of  what 
can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  discov¬ 
ery.  The  field  is  not  fertile,  and  what  little 
it  yields  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  earliest 
reapers.  But,  in  spite  of  the  difficultiis.  Sir 
William  has  been  a  discoverer.  He  has 
drawn  into  open  daylight  so  much  of  ancient 
hints  that  were  but  dimly  shadowed  out, 
strengthening  their  outlines,  and  exposing 
the  intellectual  necessity  in  which  they  had  j 
their  roots,  that  even  so  far  he  might  have 
merited  something  of  that  gratitude  which  is 
conceded  to  the  eJirliest  explorers  of  truth. 
And,  apart  from  these  cases,  there  are  others 
in  which  unequivocally  he  is  the  very  first 
revealer  of  what  had  lurked  unsuspected 
even  to  the  most  superstitious  searchers  of 
Aristotle’s  text.  All  the  history  of  letters 
does  not  present  us  with  so  remarkable  a  de¬ 
tection  of  an  error,  that  had  hidden  itself  for 
a  couple  of  thousand  years,  as  that  made  by 
Sir  William  in  the  Aristotelian  use  of  the 
term  categorical.  There  has  been  many  a 
man  that  would  have  risked  his  life  upon  the 
certmnty  that  Aristotle  had  employed  this 
word  as  the  antithesis  of  hypothetic :  where¬ 
as  it  now  appears,  that,  although  corrupted 
into  that  sense  by  the  very  earliest  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  “  Organon,”  it  is  not  once  so  em¬ 
ployed  by  Aristotle.  The  new  doctrine  upon 
the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  belongs  in 
part  to  Sir  William — viz.,  in  its  extension  to 
negative  propositions.  A  distinguished  pu¬ 
pil  of  Sir  William’s  has  recently  made  it 
public,  and  partially  it  had  been  published 
previously  in  the  double  controversy  which  it 
had  fastened  upon  its  author.  The  value  of 
it  lies,  1  believe,  chiefly  in  the  integration 
which  it  gives  to  the  theory  of  logic ;  and 
everything  is  viduable  on  that  path,  so  long 
as  any  darkness  lingers  upon  it.  The  im¬ 
portant  distinction  between  the  extension  and 
the" comprehension,  as  marking  two  alternate 
wholes  involved  in  syllogism,  is  in  part  a  re¬ 
storation,  but  a  restoration  which  owes  its 
improvement  (using  that  word  in  a  sense  con¬ 
fined  to  the  pulpit,  viz.,  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
thing  to  the  necessities  of  practice)  to  Sir 
William,  'fhe  material  glimpses  into  these 
innoN’ations  had  dawned  upon  him,  it  now 
appears,  so  early  as  1883.  But,  several 
years  before  that  date,  I  myself  can  testify 
that  Sir  William  was  looking  with  a  sceptical 
jealousy  into  the  old  traditional  notions  that 
had  become  obstinate  fixtures  in  the  received 
kooks  of  logic.  He  it  was — and  certainly 


before  1820 — that  first  threw  light  upon  a 
very  interesting  point  that  had  perplexed  me 
for  years.  Somewhere  in  the  “  Rhetoric”  of 
Aristotle,  I  had,  with  secret  astonishment, 
observed  him  speaking  of  the  Enthymeme  as 
having  some  special  relation  to  the  purposes 
of  the  orator.*  Yet  how  ?  Simply  that  it 
abridged  the  syllogism — doubtless  fitted  it 
better  for  popular  use.  But  that  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course ;  and  Aristotle,  it  was  clear, 
meant  more  than  that.  Next  came  across 
me,  in  some  Greek  expounder  of  Aristotle, 
the  expression  of  |)r)vojPixoi  tfuXXo.'Kruoi,  rhetori¬ 
cal  syllogisms,  which  certainly  could  not 
point  to  a  mere  accident  of  ellipsis,  but  to 
some  special  differentiation  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  particular  syllogism  appropriated  to 
the  orator.  Sir  William  Hamilton  it  was 
that  threw  the  first  ray  of  light  into  my  per¬ 
plexity  by  a  little  essay  of  Facciolati’s  on  this 
very  point.  Subsequently,  1  learned  from 
Sir  William  that  a  sort  of  controversy  had 
existed  at  one  time  upon  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  sense  attaching  to  this  special  use 
of  the  word  enthymeme.  In  those  years,  I 
entertained  a  private  intention  of  publishing 
a  translation  (but  largely  altered  for  English 
use)  of  Lambert’s  “  Organon.”  It  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  on  the  whole 
world  of  subjects  connected  with  logic.  From 
its  great  compass  and  variety,  I  had  found  it 
a  most  amusing  book,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
Lambert,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Kant,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  instructive. 
My  intention  was  to  connect  with  this  work 
a  supplement  containing  everj’thing  that  bore 
upon  logic  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and 
suggesting  either  changes  or  doubts,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  so  long 
as  it  was  but  interesting ;  and,  amongst  the 
jewels  of  this  appendix,  1  relied  upon  this 
essay  of  Facciolati,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  of 
a  nature  to  create  a  lively  interest  amongst 
scholars.  However,  my  Lambert  never  made 
its  appearance  in  this  world  ;  nor  will  per¬ 
haps  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  Sir  William  ha.s 
expanded  his  own  knowledge  of  this  Enthy¬ 
meme  dispute  in  a  wa^  that  greatly  rcduce.s 
the  value  of  Facciolati’s  particular  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  places  Sir  William  himself  on  the 


•  “  The  orator." — The  reader  must  keep  in 
mind,  that  whilat  the  Roman  diatinf^ished  between 
orator  and  the  rhetorician,  the  Grecian  expreaeed 
Iwth  by  the  same  word ;  and  the  distinction,  which, 
though  not  practically  developed  to  much  in  Athens 
as  in  Rome,  most  have  existed  (for  such  men  as  Iso- 
orates  were  but  eKamber  orators),  perished  to  the 
Greek,  as  happens  with  many  a  distinction,  for  pure 
want  of  an  expression. 
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central  station  of  authority  in  the  controversy, 
as  the  first  person  who  has  reviewed  the 
whole  of  it,  and  abstracted  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  several  stages  through 
which  it  passed. 

There  is,  indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
no  great  question  that  has  ever  connected 
itself  with  logic  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  not  glanced  at,  with  more  or  less  of  cir¬ 
cumstantiality,  according  to  its  importance, 
except  perhaps  this  one,  viz.,  the  dependency 
of  geometrical  propositions  on  the  direct’ 
machinery  of  syllogism.  Once  only  I  have 
observed  him  to  look  in  that  direction.*  On 
that  single  occasion,  I  saw  with  surprise  what 
seemed  an  insinuation  that  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  any  theory  of  the  case  that  1  can 
undestand. 

Meantime,  what  the  public  misses  chiefly, 
and  still  looks  for  with  hope  from  the  hands 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  every  piirt  of  logic,  adapted  to  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  times ;  for,  after 
satire  luis  done  its  worst,  and  the  malice  is 
exhausted  which  fastens  with  such  genial  bit¬ 
terness  on  theerroi’sor  infirmities  of  our  own 
times,  1  cannot  but  feel  a  steady  persuiision 
that  this  age  is  laboring  with  a  deeper  fer¬ 
mentation  of  thought  and  self-questioning 
than  has  ever  before  reached  the  general 
heart  of  a  nation.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
logic  like  that  of  the  Jansenistsdoes  not  move 
a  step  in  advance  towards  any  real  want  of 
the  times.  To  be  free  by  comparison  from 
some  gross  errors  and  impertinences  that  dis¬ 
figure  the  bulk  of  logics,  is  not  any  positive 
service  rendered  to  the  struggling  intellect 
that  everywhere  is.seeking  clamorously  a  dis¬ 
cipline  of  art  to  guide  its  efforts  towards 
the  free  movement  of  its  powers.  It  is  not 
a  sound  logic  that  is  wanted,  so  much  as  a 
potent  and  life-giving  logic — not  a  logic 
whose  merit  is  simply  to  keep  the  right  road, 
and  so  far  is  guaranteed  against  misleading, 
but  a  logic  that  will  break  down  obstructions 
and  im{>ediments  such  as  make  even  the 
right  road  impassable. 

To  sketch  the  outline  of  such  a  logic,  and 
to  show  that  the  sketcher  was  not  under  any 
confusion  as  to  the  proper  functions  of 
logic,  would  require  a  separate  paper. 
The  great  difficulty  which  besets  it,  and 
which  might  repel  from  such  a  service 
men  of  the  highest  faculties,  is,  that  it 
pre-supposes  a  long  preparation  and  vigi- 

*  “In  tIuU  direction" :  a  direction  in  which  KeiJ 
faltered,  and  in  effect  made  shipwreck ;  viz.,  in  the 
paper  on  the  “  Organon,"  which  he  contributed  to 
Lord  Karnes’*  “iSketchee  of  Men." 


lance  in  noting  as  they  arise  the  innumerable 
cases  of  erring  logic  amongst  parliaments, 
governments,  factions,  «fec.  Errors  that  have 
actually  occurred,  and  have  recorded  them¬ 
selves  as  operative  errors  in  historical  results, 
cannot  be  disputed ;  whereas  the  errors  that 
are  imagined  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
always  present  themselves  as  extravagances 
that  express  no  real  dangers  incident  to  hu¬ 
man  thinking.  It  must  occur,  also,  to  any¬ 
body  reflecting  on  this  subject,  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  bad  logic  rests  upon  false  and 
defective  definition.  That  two  ideas  can  be 
associated  or  dissociated  by  the  mediation  of 
a  third,  depends  upon  the  limits  assigned  to 
these  ideas  by  definition,  and  that  again  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  greatly  improved  valuation  of 
words.  Or,  if  we  look  to  another  resource 
of  logic,  viz.,  division  and  subdivision,  liow 
faulty  is  that  in  cases  innumerable ;  and  that 
inference  seems  good,  whilst  such  an  idea  is 
divided  on  a  principle  of  bisection,  which 
would  not  have  seemed  good  had  the  division 
preoeeded  by  triseclion.  Many  collateral  aids 
are  needed  for  a  new  logic  that  should  aim 
at  real  service.  But  these  are  now  concurrently 
accumulating ;  and  even  where  they  are  not. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  that  man  who  might 
be  relied  on  for  furnishing  these  aids  from  his 
own  resources. 

Whether  he  has  any  purpose  of  gratifying 
us  ail  in  that  way,  1  do  not  know ;  and  there 
is  an  impertinence  in  suggesting  any  choice 
of  labors  to  a  man  of  profound  views,  who 
must  be  supposed  long  ago  to  have  been 
self-determined  in  this  or  that  direction ;  and 
nothing  is  less  truly  complimentary,  though 
it  may  clothe  itself  in  those  forms  of  speech, 
than  to  imagine  a  profound  and  lifelong  spec¬ 
ulator  as  having  any  freedom  left  him  for 
listening  to  random  voices  of  suggestion. 
Yet,  if  should  happen  that  Sir  William  were 
to  give  us  a  comprehensive  logic,  he  will  in 
that  service  be  making  a  special  atonement 
for  a  special  offence  of  Scotland  against  logic. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  fierce 
contradictions  that  have  domineered  over  the 
national  mind  in  Scotland  both  in  matters  of 
religion  and  of  literature.  For  instance,  the 
nation  that  beyond  all  others  has  put  forth  a 
rancorous  intolerance  of  Popery,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Popery  intruding  into  the  civil  rights 
of  men ;  2dly,  that  most  angrily  protests 
again.st  all  hallowing  of  times  and  places ; 
and,  3dly,  against  all  ceremonial  u-sages — suf¬ 
fers  all  three  principles  to  be  violated  at  once, 
and  itself  in  one  most  important  concern  of 
life  to  b^  laid  under  a  yoke  of  slavery,  such 
us  rarely  any  Papal  interdict  has  attempted 
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to  impose  upon  the  most  Popish  of  nations. 
During  the  month  of  May,  in  Scotland,  there 
is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 
Scotland  spurns  a  Papal,  and  she  allows  of  a 
Pagan  interdict.  For  one  month  out  of  twelve, 
a  solemn  suspension  of  Christianity  silently 
takes  place  as  regards  one  capital  concern  of 
life,  and  the  nation  to  that  extent  re-enters 
upon  its  ancient  allegiance  to  the  heathen 
pantheon.  Hardly  less  remarkable  is  the 
self-contradiction  of  Scotland  in  its  relation 
to  logic.  We  all  know  that  ever}’ where 
throughout  Cliristendom,  since  the  time  of 
Tjord  Bacon,  and  very  much  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Bacon,  under  the  misinterpretation 
given  to  his  words,*  the  fanciful  idea  has 
arisen  of  an  essential  opposition  between  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  the  procedure  by  in¬ 
duction — not  an  opposition  as  to  the  separate 
conditions  under  which  these  methods  could 
be  usefully  applied,  but  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  soundness  of  the  methods  themselves. 

A  hundred  years  later  than  Lord  B.,  when 
Locke’s  influence  began  to  diffuse  itself,  this 
prejudice  became  everywhere  more  obstinate. 
But,  as  to  this  point,  Scotland  outran  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  strength  of  her  obstinacy.  For 
the  last  hundred  years,  it  is  notorious  that  no 
expressions  of  hostility  in  relation  to  Aristotle 
so  keen  or  so  contemptuous  have  been  avowed 
by  the  learned  men  of  any  nation  as  by  those 
of  Scotland.  And  these  feelings,  generally 
so  unlimited  in  their  verbal  expression,  have 
not  usually  been  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  physics,  or  psychology,  which  are 
not  much  known  in  any  country,  but  almost 
exclusively  (and,  at  any  rate,  pre-eminently) 
to  the  “  Organon.”  Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact, 
when  ranged  over  against  this  notorious  ten¬ 
dency  amongst  the  Scottish  thinkers,  what 
Sir  William  circumstantially  illustrates  to  us, 
viz.,  that  in  older  times  the  Scotch  ranked  in 
the  estimation  of  the  most  cultivated  nations, 
especially  in  the  universities  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  as  the  most  zealous  and  the  ablest 
expounders  of  Aristotle,  consequently  as  his 
most  effective  champions.  'Ihen,  as  now,  they 
did  not  rank  high  as  masters  of  language, 
generally  of  what  was  meant  by  humanity 
(the  “  literse  humaniores"),  but  as  commenta¬ 
tors  and  champions  of  Aristotle  in  his  logic, 
they  were  preferred  to  men  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  That  is  sharp  enough  in  the  way  of 
contra  position,  but  sharper  is  this  which  fol- 
jows,  and  I  cannot  imagine  by  what  tortuos- 

*  Bat  not  always,  I  fear,  under  a  miainterpretation. 

;  1  cannot  at  this  moment  refer  to  them,  but  nw  im- 

preeeion  ia,  that  there  are  pa-oeagea  in  Lord  Bacon 
which  authorize  this  fanciful  idea. 
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ity  of  evasion  a  Scotch  hater  of  Aristotle 
could  slip  his  neck  out  of  such  a  noose.  The 
Scottish  law  is  notoriously  an  adoption  from 
the  civil  law ;  and  for  some  reason,  which  I 
own  myself  unable  to  state,  in  the  jurispru¬ 
dence,  which  thus  inoculates  itself  upon  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  a  larger  use  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  process  is  conducted  by  written  plead¬ 
ings  than  in  the  English  law,  which  rejects 
the  Roman.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  believe  that 
this  difference  prevailed  even  more  largely  in 
Scotland ;  and,  as  all  their  pleadings  were 
printed,  one  natural  consequence  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that  enormous  masses  of 
such  papers,  when  once  their  honey  had  been 
sufficiently  sucked  out  by  my  lords  the  judges, 
were  served  up  as  cold  dishes  to  a  second  ta¬ 
ble,  open  to  the  public  at  large.  They  were 
sold  as  rubbish,  or  old  almanacs.  Flights  of 
them  came  abroad  as  wrappings  for  parcels. 
And  in  that  way  the  public,  in  which  mob  I 
formed  one,  without  needing  to  pick  locks,  or 
to  bribe  servants,  wormed  ourselves  into  the 
knowledge  of  many  family  secrets.  We  “in¬ 
tromitted,”  as  Scotch  law  phrases  it,  with 
many  family  affairs,  having  no  more  business 
with  them  than  I  have  at  this  moment  to 
“  intromit”  with  the  King  of  Dahomey’s  ha¬ 
rem.  Now,  the  thing  which  fixed  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  caused  me  to  muse  exceedingly, 
was,  that  nowhere  before  in  all  my  reading, 
early  or  late,  regular  or  contraband,  had  there 
faced  me  so  many  cases  of  direct,  formal, 
undisguised,  syllogism  as  occurred  in  these 
earnest  pleadings.  Misunderstand  me  not, 
reader,  as  meaning  that  some  superannuated 
and  pedantic  forms  of  reasoning,  elsewhere 
obsolete,  had  here  obtained  a  privileged  and 
traditional  footing.  Not  at  all.  They  were 
the  mere  voice  and  utterance  of  natural 
earnestness  extorted,  perhaps,  at  times  from 
men  who  might  disapprove  of  them  mstheti- 
cally,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  just 
consideration  that  the  salus  clientis  lex  suprema 
recommended  them  as  the  best  form  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Virtually,  the  syllogistic  elements  must 
have  been  used  and  covertly  dispersed 
through  the  argument  upon  any  mode  of 
pleading.  This  could  not  have  been  evaded. 
But  the  rigorous  form  of  the  syllogism,  os¬ 
tentatiously  parading  itself,  might  have  been 
evaded.  That  it  was  not,  argued  the  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  its  use.  The  same  harsh 
and  naked  obtrusion  of  the  scholastic  syllo¬ 
gism  I  had  noticed  in  Hackstone  of  Rathil- 
let,  when  dealing  with  a  religious  proposition, 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness.  And  thus,  I  said 
I  to  myself,  here  is  a  succession  of  learned  men, 
1  with  a  zealotry  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  violently  rejecting  and  disowning  the 
whole  clockwork  of  syllogism  as  if  it  were 
some  monstrous  impediment  in  the  way  of 
using  our  natural  energies  with  freedom ;  and 
jret  this  same  succession  of  men,  when  plead¬ 
ing  for  the  dearest  rights  of  property,  or  for 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  truth,  that  is,  in 
situations  which  throw  back  our  human  na¬ 
ture  upon  the  instincts  of  its  native  sincerity, 
and  when  the  clamorous  necessity  is  for  that 
resource  which  is  most  effectual  to  save,  these 
very  men  we  find  coerced  and  driven  beyond 
all  others  in  Europe  into  the  scholastic  forms 
of  argument,  although  beyond  all  others  in 
Europe  they  had  a  motive  in  their  previous 
undervaluation  of  such  forms  for  strenuously 
rejecting  them.  No  contradiction  can  be  so 
broad  as  that  between  the  Scotch  inordinate 
disparagement  of  the  syllogism  in  theory, 
and  the  Scotch  inordinate  intrusion  of  it  in 
their  practice. 

One  may  descry,  indeed,  a  double  necessity 
as  now  working  towards  the  same  end,  that 
is,  hurrying  forward  logic  to  a  great  epoch  in 
its  evolution.  There  is  the  crying  necessity 
already  noticed  that  besieges  the  human  mind 
on  every  line  of  advance,  for  a  regulating 
discipline  of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the 
human  energies,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
wasted.  And  again,  another  necessity  is 
arising  out  of  such  schisms  as  I  have  just 
cited  from  Scotland.  The  mere  scandal  of 
such  contradictions  and  antinomies  must  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  in  a  degree  that  will  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  revolution.  Even  a  case  so  broad 
of  simple  contradiction,  contradiction  amongst 
different  individuals,  would  finally  have  that 
effect.  But  here  it  is  evident  that  the  con¬ 
tradictions  were  self-contradictions:  for  the 
people,  who  in  obedience  to  a  prevailing  dis¬ 
paragement  of  scholasticism  disowned  the 
syllogism  as  any  legitimate  form  of  argument, 
were  precisely  the  same  people  that  resorted 
to  it  in  their  practical  extremities.  And  a 
scandal  like  that,  I  do  say,  is  unparalleled  in 
human  science.  And  it  is  a  scandal  which, 
though  not  everywhere  taking  the  amusing 
shape  of  using  as  your  main  weapon  what 
you  denounce  as  no  weapon  at  all,  neverthe¬ 
less  everywhere  exists.  Logica  docena  is 
everywhere  treated  contemptuously,  whilst 
logiea  utena  is  but  another  name  for  strength 
of  reasoning,  which  is  everywhere  an  object 
of  intense  ambition.  That  is,  translating  out 
of  scholastic  into  ordinary  language,  logic  as 
a  thing  to  be  taught  and  studied,  logic  as  it 
is  gathered  into  a  book,  is  to  this  hour  spoken 
of  as  bearing  a  very  dubious  value;  whilst 


logic  as  a  thing  to  be  practised,  is  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  disparaged,  that  it  is  recognized  universally 
as  the  whole  difference  between  good  reason¬ 
ing  and  bad  reasoning.  And  the  very  reason 
why  the  logic  that  is  taught,  and  upon  sale 
and  gathered  into  a  book,  is  spoken  of  with 
so  much  suspicion  or  contempt,  is,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  natural  gift  of  logic  is  held  cheap, 
but  for  the  very  opposite  reason,  viz.,  because 
this  gift  is  suspected  to  be  so  transcendently 
beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human  sys¬ 
tems.  There  is  here  something  which  reminds 
us  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Two  generiitions 
back,  when  the  popular  mind  had  not  the  least 
tincture  of  science,  air  was  viewed  as  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing ;  in  fact,  as  the  most  complete 
cipher  that  exists  in  nature.  Yet  even  then, 
though  as  a  force,  or  power,  or  chemical  agent 
it  h^  no  place  at  all  for  our  imagination 
generally,  it  was,  however,  known  fearfully  and 
allowed  for  in  the  dreadful  effects  of  its  ab¬ 
sence.  In  like  manner,  logic  is  so  much  of 
a  subjective  thing,  confounded  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  what  constitutes  ourselves,  that 
originally  we  do  not  project  it  from  the  dead 
level  in  which  it  lies  sunk.  It  is  not  made 
prominent,  if  not  forced  into  relief.  The  man 
who  breathes  most  healthily  is  least  conscious 
of  his  own  breathing  And  as  it  is  possible 
enough  to  be  a  most  subtle  logician  without 
any  direct  or  vivid  consciousness  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  endowment,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  that  what  may  by  possibility  have  escaped 
the  know  ledge  of  its  possessor  should  exist  as  a 
subject  of  scepticism  to  the  mere  observer,  and 
still  more  so  that  it  should  exist  as  a  subject  of 
doubtful  and  variable  appreciation.  The  con¬ 
fession  of  Southey,  always  natural  in  his 
judgments,  and  always  faithful  in  rejiorting 
them,  expresses  accurately  the  general  feeling 
upon  this  subject.  Having  himself  received 
no  logical  training  whatever,  and  sensible  that 
his  power  of  thinking  had  not  therefore  suf¬ 
fered,  he  might  have  been  tempted  into  a 
scornful  rejection  of  it  as  of  a  superfluous  la¬ 
bor.  But  his  candor,  and  his  equitable  dis- 
positition  to  acquiesce  in  other  opinions  ad¬ 
verse  to  his  own,  cause  him  to  suspend.  He 
wishes,  and  we  must  all  wish,  for  a  just  ad¬ 
judication  upon  this  point.  It  would  form 
the  best  introduction  to  a  good  logic ;  as, 
again,  in  its  full  compass,  such  an  adjudica¬ 
tion  could  only  arise  as  a  sequel  and  a  sort  of 
epilogue  to  such  a  logic.  Whether  Sir  W. 
11.  will  ever  raise  an  edifice  of  so  much  labor 
and  fatigue,  is  (1  suppose)  quite  uncertain  to 
his  closest  friends.  But  so  much  is  evident, 
that  whenever,  and  by  whomsoever,  such  an 
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edifice  shall  be  raised,  the  amplitude  and  the 
beauty  of  the  superstruture  will  depend 
largely  upon  foundations  already  Imd,  and 


ground  plans  already  traced  out,  by  the 
admirable  labors  of  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton. 


F  TO  m  C  h  ftm  b  •  r  t’t  E  d  i  a  b  n  r  (h  J  o  n  r  n  al . 

THE  INCENDIARY. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ATTORNEY. 


I  KNEW  James  Dutton,  as  I  shall  call  him,  I 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  my  present 
scanty  locks  of  iron-gray  were  thick  and 
dark,  my  now  pale  and  furrowed  cheeks 
were  fresh  and  ruddy,  like  his  own.  Time, 
circumsUince,  and  natural  bent  of  mind, 
have  done  their  work  on  both  of  us ;  and  if 
bis  course  of  life  has  been  less  equable  than 
mine,  it  has  been  chiefly  so  because  the  ori¬ 
ginal  impulse,  the  first  start  on  the  great 
journey,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  was 
directed  by  wiser  heads  in  my  case  than  in 
his.  We  were  school-fellows  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time ;  and  if  1  acquired — as  I  certainly 
did — a  larger  stock  of  knowledge  than  he,  it 
was  by  no  means  from  any  superior  capacity 
on  my  part,  but  that  his  mind  was  bent  on 
other  pursuits.  He  was  a  born  Nimrod,  and 
his  father  encouraged  this  propensity  from 
the  earliest  moment  that  his  darling  and  only 
son  could  sit  a  pony,  or  handle  a  light  fowl¬ 
ing-piece.  Dutton,  senior,  was  one  of  a  then 
large  class  of  persons,  whom  Cobbett  used 
to  call  bull-frog  farmers ;  men  who,  finding 
themselves  daily  increasing  in  wealth  by  the 
operation  of  circumstances  they  neither 
created  nor  could  insure  or  control — namely, 
a  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion,  and  tremendous  war-prices  for  their 
produce — acted  as  if  the  chance-blown  pros¬ 
perity  they  enjoyed  was  the  result  of  their 
own  forethought,  skill,  and  energy,  and  there¬ 
fore,  humanly  speaking,  indestructible.  James 
Dutton  was,  consequently,  denied  nothing — 
not  even  the  luxury  of  neglecting  his  own 
education  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  la¬ 
mentable  privilege  to  a  great  extent.  It  was, 
however,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  lad’s 
character,  that  whatever  he  himself  deemed 
essential  should  be  done,  no  amount  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  no  love  of  sport  or  dissipation. 


could  divert  him  from  thoroughly  accom¬ 
plishing.  Thus  he  saw  clearly,  that  even  in 
the  life — that  of  a  sportsman-farmer — he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  certain  quantum  of  educa¬ 
tional  power  should  be  attained  ;  and  so  he 
really  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  and  then  withdrew  from 
school  to  more  congenial  avocations. 

I  frequently  met  James  Dutton  in  after¬ 
years;  but  some  nine  or  ten  months  had 
passed  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  when  I  was 
directed  by  the  chief  partner  in  the  firm  to 
which  Flint  and  I  subsequently  succeeded,  to 
take  coach  for  Romford,  Essex,  in  order  to 
ascertain  from  a  witness  there  what  kind  of 
evidence  we  might  expect  him  to  give  in  a 
trial  to  come  otT  in  the  then  Hilary  Term,  at 
Westminster  Hall.  It  was  the  first  week  in 
January  :  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold  ;  and 
I  experienced  an  intense  satisfaction  when, 
after  dispatching  the  business  I  bad  come 
upon,  I  found  myself  in  the  long  dining¬ 
room  of  the  chief  market-inn,  where  two 
blazing  fires  shed  a  ruddy,  cheerful  light  over 
the  snow-white  damask  table-cloth,  bright 
glasses,  decanters,  and  other  preparatives  for 
the  farmers’  market-dinner.  Prices  had  ruled 
high  that  day ;  wheat  had  reached  £30  a 
load  ;  and  the  numerous  groups  of  hearty, 
stalwart  yeomen  present  were  in  high  glee, 
crowing  and  exulting  alike  over  their  full 
pockets  and  the  news — of  which  the  papers 
were  just  then  full — of  the  burning  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  the  flight  and  ruin  of  Bonaparte’s 
army.  James  Dutton  was  in  the  room,  but 
not,  I  observed,  in  bis  usual  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  The  crape  round  his  hat  might,  I 
thought,  account  for  that ;  and  as  he  did  not 
see  me,  I  accosted  him  with  an  inquiry  after 
his  health,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  in 
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mourning.  He  received  me  very  cordially, 
and  in  an  instant  cast  off  the  abstracted  man¬ 
ner  1  had  noticed.  His  father,  he  informed 
me,  was  gone — had  died  about  seven  months 
previously,  and  he  was  alone  now  at  Ash 
Farm — why  didn’t  I  run  down  there  to  see 
him  sometimes,  <kc.  ?  Our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  summons  to  dinner,  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  ;  and  we  both — at 
least  I  can  answer  for  myself — did  ample 
justice  to  a  more  than  usually  capital  dinner, 
even  in  those  capital  old  market-dinner  times. 
We  were  very  jolly  afterwards,  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  triumphant  over  the  frost-bitten,  snow- 
buried  soldier-banditti  that  bad  so  long  lord¬ 
ed  it  over  continental  Europe.  Dutton  did 
not  partake  of  the  general  hilarity.  There 
was  a  sneer  upon  his  lip  during  the  whole 
time,  which,  however,  found  no  expression  in 
words. 

“  How  quiet  you  are,  James  Dutton  !”  cried 
a  loud  voice  from  out  the  dense  smoke-cloud 
that  by  this  time  completely  enveloped  us. 
On  looking  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
ringing  tones  came,  a  jolly,  round  face — like 
the  sun  as  seen  through  a  London  fog — 
gleamed  redly  dull  from  out  the  thick  and 
choking  atmosphere. 

“  Everybody,”  rejoined  Dutton,  “  hasn’t 
had  the  luck  to  sell  two  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat  at  to-day’s  price,  as  you  have,  Tom 
Southall.” 

“That’s  true,  my  boy,”  returned  Master 
Southall,  sending,  in  the  plentitudc  of  his 
satisfaction,  a  jet  of  smoke  towards  us  with 
astonishing  force.  “  And,  I  say,  Jem,  I’ll 
tell  ce  what  I’ll  do;  I’ll  clap  on  ten  guineas 
more  upon  what  I  offered  for  the  brown 
mare.” 

“  Done !  She’s  yours,  Tom,  then  for 
ninety  guineas!” 

“  Gie’s  your  hand  upon  it !”  cried  Tom 
Southall,  jumping  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stretching  a  fist  as  big  as  a  leg  of  mutton — 
well,  say  lamb — over  the  table.  “  And  here 
— here,”  he  added,  with  an  exultant  chuckle, 
as  he  extricated  a  swollen  canvas-bag  from 
his  pocket — “  here’s  the  dibs  at  once.” 

This  transaction  excited  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  at  our  part  of  the  table  ;  and  Dut¬ 
ton  was  rigorously  cross-questioned  as  to  his 
reason  for  parting  with  his  favorite  hunting 
mare. 

“  The  truth  is,  friends,”  said  Dutton  at 
last,  “  I  mean  to  give  up  farming,  and  ” - 

“  Qie  up  farmin’ !  ”  broke  in  half-a-dozen 
voices.  “  Lord  !  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  don’t  like  it.  I  shall  buy  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army.  There’ll  be  a  chance 


against  Boney,  now ;  and  it’s  a  life  I’m  fit 
for.” 

The  farmers  looked  completely  agape  at 
this  announcement ;  but  making  nothing  of 
it,  after  silently  staring  at  Dutton  and  each 
other,  with  their  pipes  in  their  hands  and  not 
in  their  mouths,  till  they  had  gone  out, 
stretched  their  heads  simultaneously  across 
the  table  towards  the  candles,  relit  their 
pipes,  and  smoked  on  as  before. 

“  Then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dutton,” said  a  young 
man  in  a  smartly-cut  velveteen  coat  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  who  had  hastily 
left  his  seat  further  down  the  table — “  per¬ 
haps  you  will  sell  the  double  Manton,  and 
Fanny  and  Slut?” 

“Yes;  at  a  price.” 

Prices  were  named  ;  I  forget  now  the  ex¬ 
act  sums,  but  enormous  prices,  I  thought,  for 
the  gun  and  the  dogs,  Fanny  and  Slut.  The 
bargain  was  eagerly  concluded,  and  the 
money  paid  at  once.  Possibly  the  buyer 
had  a  vague  notion,  that  a  portion  of  the 
vender’s  skill  might  come  to  him  with  his 
purchases. 

“  You  be  in  ’arnest,  then,  in  this  fool’s 
business,  James  Dutton,”  observed  a  farmer 
gravely.  “  I  be  sorry  for  thee  ;  but  as  I 
s’pose  the  lea.se  of  Ash  Farm  will  be  parted 

with;  why -  John,  waiter,  tell  Master 

Hurst  at  the  top  of  the  table  yonder,  to  come 
this  way.” 

Master  Hurst,  a  well-to-do,  highly  respect¬ 
able-looking,  and  rather  elderly  man,  came 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  and  after  a  few 
words  in  an  under-tone  with  the  friend  that 
had  sent  for  him,  said:  “  Is  this  true,  James 
Dutton  ?” 

“  It  is  true  that  the  lease  and  stock  of  Ash 
Farm  are  to  be  sold — at  a  price.  You,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  in  want  of  such  a  concern  for  the 
young  couple,  just  married.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  say  I  might  not  be  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  if  the  price  were  reasonable.” 

“  Let  us  step  into  a  private  room,  then,” 
said  Dutton,  rising.  “  This  is  not  a  place  for 
business  of  that  kind.  Sharp,”  he  added, 
sotto  voce,  “  come  with  us ;  I  may  want  you.” 

1  had  listened  to  all  this  with  a  kind  of 
stupid  wonderment,  and  I  now,  mechanically 
as  it  were,  got  up  and  accompanied  the  party 
to  another  room. 

The  matter  was  soon  settled.  Five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  lease — ten  years  unexpired — - 
of  Ash  P'arm,  about  eleven  hundred  acres, 
and  the  stock,  implements ;  the  ploughing, 
sowing,  dec.,  already  performed,  to  be  paid 
for  at  a  valuation  based  on  present  prices.  1 
drew  out  the  agreement  in  form,  it  was  signed 
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in  duplicate,  a  large  sum  was  paid  down  as  | 
deposit,  and  Mr.  Hurst  with  his  friend  with¬ 
drew. 

“  Well,”  I  said,  taking  a  glass  of  port  from 
atottle  Dutton  had  just  ordered  in — “  here’s 
fortune  in  your  new  career ;  but  as  I  am  a 
living  man,  I  can’t  understand  what  you  can 
be  thinking  about.” 

“  You  haven’t  read  the  newspapers?” 

“  O  yes,  I  have !  Victory  1  Glory  !  March 
to  Paris!  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Very 
fine,  I  daresay  ;  but  rubbish,  moonshine,  I 
call  it,  if  purchased  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  useful,  comfortable,  joyous  life  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  yeoman.” 

“  Is  that  all  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  ?” 

“  Not  much  else.  What,  -besides,  have 
you  found  in  them  ?” 

“  Wheat,  at  ten  or  eleven  pounds  a  load — 
less  perhaps — other  produce  in  proportion.” 
“  Ha !” 

“  I  see  further.  Sharp,  than  you  bookmen 
do,  in  some  matters.  Boney’s  done  for ;  that 
to  me  is  quite  plain,  and  earlier  than  I  thought 
likely  ;  although  I,  of  course,  as  well  as  every 
other  man  with  a  head  instead  of  a  turnip  on 
his  shoulders,  knew  such  a  raw-head-and- 
bloody- bones  as  that  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  the  dogs.  And  as  I  also  know  what 
agricultural  prices  were  before  the  war,  I  can 
calculate  without  the  aid  of  vulgar  fractions, 
which,  by  the  by,  I  never  reached,  what 
they’ll  be  when  it’s  over,  and  the  thundering 
expenditure  now  going  on  is  stopped.  In 
two  or  three  weeks,  people  generally  will  get 
a  dim  notion  of  all  this ;  and  I  sell,  therefore, 
whilst  I  can,  at  top  prices.” 

The  shrewdness  of  the  calculation  struck 
me  at  once.  “  You  will  take  another  farm 
when  one  can  be  had  on  ea.sier  terms  than 
now,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  if  I  c.an  manage  it.  And  I  tcill 
manage  it.  Between  ourselves,  after  all  the 
old  man’s  debts  are  paid,  I  shall  only  have 
about  nine  or  ten  hundred  pounds  to  the 
good,  even  by  selling  at  the  present  tremen¬ 
dous  rates  ;  so  it  was  time,  you  see,  I  pulled 
up,  and  rubbed  the  fog  out  of  my  eyes  a  bit. 
And,  hark  ye.  Master  Sharp !”  he  added,  as 
we  rose  and  shook  bands  with  each  other — 
“  I  have  now  done  playing  with  the  world — 
it’s  a  place  of  work  and  business ;  and  I’ll  do 
my  share  of  it  so  effectually,  that  my  chil¬ 
dren,  if  I  have  any,  shall,  if  I  do  not,  reach 
the  class  of  landed  gentry  ;  and  this  you’ll 
find,  for  all  your  sneering,  will  come  about 
ail  the  more  easily  that  neither  they  nor  their 
father  will  be  encumbered  with  much  educa¬ 
tional  lumber.  Good-by.” 


LAug., 

I  did  not  again  see  my  old  school-fellow 
till  the  change  he  had  predicted  bad  tho¬ 
roughly  come  to  pass.  Farms  were  every¬ 
where  to  let,  and  a  general  cry  to  parliament 
for  aid  rang  through  the  land.  Dutton  called 
at  the  office  upon  business,  accompanied  by 
a  young  woman  of  remarkable  personal  come¬ 
liness,  but,  as  a  very  few  sentences  betrayed, 
little  or  no  education  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  word.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer,  whom — it  was  no  fault  of  hers — a 
change  of  times  had  not  found  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  for  weathering  them.  Anne  Mosely,  in 
fact,  was  a  thoroughly  industrious,  clever 
farm  economist.  The  instant  Dutton  had  se¬ 
cured  an  eligible  farm,  at  his  own  price  and 
conditions,  he  married  her ;  and  now,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  wedding,  he  had  brought 
me  the  draft  of  lease  for  examination. 

“You  are  not  afraid,  then,”  I  remarked, 
“  of  taking  a  farm  in  these  bad  times  ?” 

“  Not  I — at  a  price.  We  mean  to  roogh  it, 
Mr.  Sharp,”  he  added  gaily.  ‘‘  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  those  who  will  stoop  to  do  that 
— I  mean,  take  their  coats  off,  tuck  up  their 
sleeves,  and  fling  appearances  to  the  winds — 
may,  and  will,  if  they  understand  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  got  their  heads  screwed  on 
right,  do  better  here  than  in  any  of  the  un¬ 
cleared  countries  they  talk  so  much  about. 
You  know  what  I  told  you  down  at  Romford. 
Well,  we’ll  manage  that  before  our  hair  is 
gray,  depend  upon  it,  bad  as  the  times  may 
be — won’t  we,  Nance?” 

“  We’ll  try,  Jem,”  was  the  smiling  response. 

They  left  the  draft  for  examination.  It  was 
found  to  be  correctly  drawn.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  the  deeds  were  executed, 
and  James  Dutton  was  placed  in  possession. 
The  farm,  a  capital  one,  was  in  Essex. 

His  hopes  were  fully  realized  as  to  money¬ 
making,  at  all  events.  He  and  his  wife  rose 
early,  sat  up  late,  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness, 
and  altogether  displayed  such  persevering 
energy,  that  only  about  six  or  seven  years  had 
passed  before  the  Duttons  were  accounted  a 
rich  and  prosperous  family.  They  had  one 
child  only — a  daughter.  The  mother,  Mrs. 
Dutton,  died  when  this  child  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  Anne  Dutton  be¬ 
came  more  than  ever  the  apple  of  her  father’s 
eye.  The  business  of  the  farm  went  steadily 
on  in  its  accustomed  track ;  each  succeeding 
year  found  James  Dutton  growing  in  wealth 
and  importance,  and  his  daughter  in  spark¬ 
ling,  catching  comeliness — although  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  the  refinement  of  manner  which 
gives  a  quickening  life  and  grace  to  personal 
symmetry  and  beauty.  James  Dutton  re- 
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mained  6rm  in  liis  theory  of  the  worthlessness 
of  education  beyond  what,  in  a  narrow  accept- 
aUon  of  the  term,  was  absolutely  “  necessary;*’ 
and  Anne  Dutton, although  now  heiress  to  very 
considerable  wealth,  knew  only  how  to  re.ad, 
write,  spell,  cast  accounts,  and  superintend  the 
home-business  of  the  farm.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  Duttons  about  this  time,  my 
brother-in-law,  Elsworthy,  and  his  wife  having 
taken  up  their  abode  within  about  half  a  mile 
of  James  Dutton’s  dwelling-house  ;  and  1 
ventured  once  or  twice  to  remonstrate  with 
the  prosperous  farmer  upon  the  positive  dan¬ 
ger,  with  reference  to  his  ambitious  views,  of 
not  at  least  so  far  cultivating  the  intellect  and 
taste  of  so  attractive  a  maiden  as  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  that  sympathy  on  her  part  with  the  rude, 
unlettered  clowns,  with  whom  she  necessarily 
came  so  much  in  contact,  should  be  impossi¬ 
ble.  He  laughed  my  hints  to  scorn.  “  It  is 
idleness — idleness  alone,”  he  said,  “  that  puts 
love-fancies  into  girls’  heads.  Novel-reading, 
jingling  at  a  pianoforte — merely  other  names 
for  idleness — these  are  the  parents  of  such 
follies.  Anne  Dutton,  as  mistress  of  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  has  her  time  fully  and  usefully 
occupied  ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  not  far 
distant  now,  to  establish  her  in  marriage,  she 
will  wed  into  a  family  I  wot  of ;  and  the  Rom¬ 
ford  prophecy  of  which  you  remind  me  will 
be  realized,  in  great  part  at  least.” 

He  found,  too  late,  his  error.  He  hastily 
entered  the  office  one  morning,  and  although 
it  was  only  6ve  or  six  weeks  since  I  had  last 
seen  him,  the  change  in  his  then  florid,  pride¬ 
ful  features  was  so  striking  and  painful,  as  to 
cause  me  to  fairly  leap  upon  my  feet  with 
surprise. 

“  Good  Heavens,  Dutton  !”  I  exclaimed, 
•*  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  ?” 

“  Nothing  has  happened,  Mr.  Simrp,”  he 
replied,  “  but  what  you  predicted,  and  which, 
had  I  not  been  the  most  conceited  dolt  in  ex- 
•,>itence,  I,  too,  must  have  foreseen.  You 
now  that  good-looking,  idle,  and,  I  fear,  ir- 
,«claiinable  young  fellow,  George  Hamblin  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice.  Has 
he  not  brought  liis  father  to  the  verge  of  a 
workhouse  by  low  dissipation  and  extrava¬ 
gance  ?” 

Yes.  Well,  he  is  an  accepted  suitor  for 
Anne  Dutton’s  hand.  No  wonder  that  you 
start.  She  fancies  herself  hopelessly  in  love 

with  him -  Nay,  Sharp,  hear  me  out.  I 

have  tried  expostulation,  threats,  entreaties, 
locking  her  up  ;  but  it’s  useless.  I  shall  kill 
the  silly  fool  if  I  persist,  and  1  have  at  length 
consented  to  the  marriage ;  for  I  cannot  see 
her  die.”  1  began  remonstrating  upon  the 


folly  of  yielding  consent  to  so  ruinous  a  mar¬ 
riage.  on  account  of  a  few  tears  and  hysterics, 
but  Dutton  stopped  me  peremptorily. 

”  It  is  useless  talking,”  he  said.  “  The 
die  is  cast ;  I  have  given  my  word.  You 
would  hardly  recognize  her,  she  is  so  altered. 

I  did  not  know  before,”  added  the  strong, 
stern  man,  with  trembling  voice  and  glistening 
eyes,  “  that  she  whs  so  inextricably  twined 
about  my  heart — my  life !”  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  bitterness  of  such  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  a  proud,  aspiring  man  like  Dutton. 

I  pitied  him  sincerely,  mistaken,  if  not  blame¬ 
worthy,  as  he  had  been. 

“  I  have  only  myself  to  blame.”  he  pre¬ 
sently  resumed.  “  A  girl  of  cultivated  taste 
and  mind  could  not  have  bestowed  a  second 
thought  on  George  Hamblin.  But  let’s  to 
business.  I  wish  the  marriage-settlement, 
and  my  will,  to  be  so  drawn,  that  every 
farthing  received  from  me  during  my  life, 
and  after  my  death,  shall  be  hers,  and  hers 
only  ;  and  so  strictly  and  entirely  secured, 
that  she  shall  be  without  power  to  yield  con¬ 
trol  over  the  slightest  portion  of  it,  should 
she  be  so  minded.”  I  took  down  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  necessary  deeds  were  drawn 
in  accordance  with  them.  When  the  day 
for  signing  arrived,  the  bridegroom-elect  de¬ 
murred  at  first  to  the  stringency  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  marriage-contract ;  but  as  upon 
this  point  Mr.  Dutton  was  found  to  be  inflex¬ 
ible,  the  handsome,  illitenite  clown — he  was 
little  better — gave  up  his  scruples,  the  more 
readily  as  a  life  of  assured  idleness  lay  before 
him,  from  the  virtual  control  he  was  sure  to 
have  over  his  wife’s  income.  These  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  across  his  mind,  1  was 
quite  sure,  as  taking  the  pen  awkwardly  in 
his  hand,  he  affixed  his  viark  to  the  marriage 
deed.  I  reddened  with  shame,  and  the 
smothered  groan  which  at  the  moment  smote 
faintly  on  my  ear,  again  brokenly  confessed 
the  miserable  folly  of  the  father  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  placed  his  beautiful  child  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mental  contactor  communion  with 
such  a  person.  The  marriage  was  shortly 
afterwards  solemnized,  but  I  did  not  wait  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

The  husband’s  promised  good -behavior  did 
not  long  endure  ;  ere  two  months  of  wedded 
life  were  past,  he  had  fallen  again  into  his 
old  habits  ;  and  the  wife,  bitterly  repentant 
of  her  folly,  was  fain  to  confess,  that  nothing 
but  dread  of  her  father’s  vengeance  saved 
her  from  positive  ill  usage.  It  was  altoge¬ 
ther  a  wretched,  unfortunate  affair  ;  and  the 
intelligence — sad  in  itself — which  reached  me 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  marriage,  that 
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the  young;  mother  had  died  in  childbirth  of 
her  first-born,  a  girl,  appeared  to  me  rather 
a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  of  sorrow  or  re¬ 
gret.  The  shock  to  poor  Dutton  was,  I  un¬ 
derstood,  overwhelming  for  a  time,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  intellects.  He  re¬ 
covered,  however,  and  took  charge  of  his 
grandchild,  the  father  very  willingly  resign¬ 
ing  the  onerous  burden. 

My  brother-in-law  left  James  Dutton’s 
neighborhood  for  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  about  this  period,  and  1  saw  nothing 
of  the  bereaved  father  for  about  five  years, 
save  only  at  two  business  interviews.  The 
business  upon  which  I  had  seen  him,  was  the 
alteration  of  his  will,  by  which  all  he  might 
die  possessed  of  was  bequeathed  to  his  dar¬ 
ling  Annie.  He  could  even  bear  to  speak, 
though  still  with  remorseful  emotion,  of  his 
own  lost  child.  “No  fear,  Sharp,”  he  said, 
“  that  I  make  that  terrible  mistake  again. 
Annie  will  fall  in  love,  please  God,  with  no 
unlettered,  soulless  booby  !  Her  mind  shall 
be  elevated,  beautiful,  and  pure,  as  her  per¬ 
son — she  is  the  image  of  her  mother — pro¬ 
mises  to  be  charming  and  attractive.  You 
must  come  and  see  her.”  I  promised  to  do 
so  ;  and  he  went  his  way.  At  one  of  these 
interviews — the  first  it  must  have  been — I 
made  a  chance  inquiry  for  his  son-in-law, 
Hamblin.  As  the  name  passed  my  lips,  a 
look  of  hate  and  rage  flashed  out  of  his  burn¬ 
ing  eyes.  I  did  not  utter  another  word,  nor 
did  he ;  and  we  separated  in  silence. 

It  w!is  evening,  and  I  was  returning  in  a 
gig  from  a  rather  long  journey  into  the 
country,  when  I  called,  in  redemption  of  my 
promise,  upon  James  Dutton.  Annie  was 
really,  I  found,  an  engaging,  pretty,  blue¬ 
eyed,  golden-haired  child  ;  and  I  was  not  so 
much  surprised  at  her  grandfather’s  doting 
fondness — a  fondness  entirely  reciprocated, 
it  seemed,  by  the  little  girl.  It  struck  me, 
albeit,  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  for  a  man 
of  Dutton’s  vehement,  fiery  nature  to  stake 
again,  as  he  evidently  had  done,  his  all  of 
life  and  happiness  upon  one  frail  existence. 
An  illustration  of  my  thoughtor  fear  occurred 
just  after  we  had  finished  tea.  A  knock  was 
heard  at  the  outer-door,  and  presently  a  man’s 
voice,  in  quarrelling,  drunken  rensonstrance 
with  the  servant  who  opened  it.  The 
same  deadly  scowl  I  had  seen  sweep  over 
Dutton’s  countenance  upon  the  mention  of 
Hamblin’s  name,  again  gleamed  darkly  there ; 
and  finding,  after  a  moment  or  two,  that  the 
intruder  would  not  be  denied,  the  master  of 
the  house  gently  removed  Annie  from  bis 
knee,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 


[Aug., 

“  Follow  grandpapa,”  whispered  Mrs.  Ri¬ 
vers,  a  highly  respectable  widow  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  whom  Mr.  Dutton  had 
engaged  at  a  high  salary  to  superintend  An¬ 
nie’s  education.  The  child  went  out,  and 
Mrs.  Rivers,  addressing  me,  said  in  a  low 
voice  :  “  Her  presence  will  prevent  violence  ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  affair.”  She  then  informed 
me  that  Hamblin,  to  whom  Mr.  Dutton  al¬ 
lowed  a  hundred  a  year,  having  become 
aware  of  the  grandfather’s  extreme  fondness 
for  Annie,  systematically  worked  that  know¬ 
ledge  for  his  own  sordid  ends,  and  preluded 
every  fresh  attack  upon  Mr.  Dutton’s  purse 
by  a  threat  to  reclaim  the  child.  “  It  is  not 
the  money,”  remarked  Mrs.  Rivers  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “  that  Mr.  Dutton  cares  so  much  for, 
but  the  thought  that  he  holds  Annie  by  the 
sufferance  of  that  wretched  man,  goads  him 
at  times  almost  to  insanity.” 

“  Would  not  the  fellow  waive  his  claim 
for  a  settled  increase  of  his  annuity  ?” 

“  No  ;  that  has  been  offered  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  a  year ;  but  Hamblin  re¬ 
fuses,  partly  from  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dutton  in  his  power, 
partly  because  he  knows  that  the  last  shilling 
would  be  parted  with  rather  than  the  child. 
It  is  a  very  unfortun.ate  business,  and  I  often 
fear  will  terminate  badly,”  The  loud  but  in¬ 
distinct  wrangling  without  ceased  after  a  while, 
and  I  heard  a  key  turn  stiffly  in  a  lock.  “  The 
usual  conclusion  of  these  scenes,”  said  Mrs. 
Rivers.  “  Another  draft  upon  his  strong¬ 
box  will  purchase  Mr.  Dutton  a  respite  as 
long  as  the  money  lasts.”  I  could  hardly 
look  at  James  Dutton  when  he  re-entered 
the  room.  There  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  I  do  not  like  to  read  in  the  faces  of 
my  friends.  He  was  silent  for  several  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  at  last  he  said  quickly,  sternly  :  “  Is 
there  no  instrument,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  all  the 
enginery  of  law,  that  can  defeat  a  worthless 
villain’s  legal  claim  to  his  child  ?” 

“  None  ;  except,  perhaps,  a  commission  of 
lunacy, or” - 

“  Tush !  tush  !”  interrupted  Dutton ;  “  the 

fellow  has  no  wits  to  lose.  That  being  so - 

But  let  us  talk  of  something  else.”  We  did 
so,  but  on  his  part  very  incoherently,  and  I 
soon  bade  him  good-night. 

This  was  December,  and  it  was  in  February 
the  following  year  that  Dutton  again  called 
at  our  place  of  business.  There  was  a 
strange,  stern,  iron  meaning  in  his  face,  “  I 
am  in  agreathurry,  ”  he  said, "  and  I  have  only 
called  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
run  over  to  the  farm  to-morrow  on  a  matter 
of  business.  You  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  the 
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paper,  that  my  dwelling-house  took  6re  the 
night  before  last.  You  have  not?  Well, it 
is  upon  that  I  would  consult  you.  Will  you 
come  ?”  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  he  with¬ 
drew. 

The  fire  had  not,  I  found,  done  much  in¬ 
jury.  It  had  commenced  in  a  kind  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  store-room ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
fire  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  police- 
officers  that  had  been  summoned,  perfectly 
unaccountable.  “  Had  it  not  been  discovered 
in  time,  and  extinguished,”  I  observed  to 
Mrs.  Rivers,  “you  would  all  have  been  burned 
in  your  beds.” 

“  Why,  no,”  replied  that  lady,  with  some 
strangeness  of  manner.  “  On  the  night  of 
the  fire,  Annie  and  I  slept  at  Mr.  Elswonhy’s” 
(I  have  omitted  to  notice,  that  my  brother-in- 
law  and  family  had  returned  to  their  old  re¬ 
sidence),  “  and  Mr.  Dutton  remained  in  Lon¬ 
don,  whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  play.” 

“  But  the  servant  might  have  perished  ?” 

“  No.  A  whim,  apparently,  has  lately 
seized  Mr.  Dutton,  that  no  servant  or  la¬ 
borer  shall  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
himself ;  and  those  new  outhouses,  where 
their  bedrooms  are  placed,  are,  you  see,  com¬ 
pletely  detached,  and  are  indeed,  as  regards 
this  dwelling,  made  fire-proof.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dutton  appeared,  and 
interrupted  our  conversation.  He  took  me 
aside.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  to  what  conclu¬ 
sion  have  you  come  ?  The  work  of  an  incen¬ 
diary,  is  it  not  ?  Somebody,  too,  that  knows 
1  am  not  insured” - 

“  Not  insured !” 

“No;  not  for  this  dwelling-house.  I  did 
not  renew  the  policy  some  months  ago.” 

“Then,”  I  jestingly  remarked,  “you,  at  all 
events,  are  safe  from  any  accusation  of  having 
set  fire  to  your  premises  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  the  insurers.” 

“  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,  I  am,”  he  re¬ 
joined  with  quick  earnestness,  as  if  taking  my 
remark  seriously.  “  That  is  quite  certain. 
Some  one,  I  am  pretty  sure  it  must  be,”  he 
presently  added,  “  that  owes  me  a  grudge — 
with  whom  I  have  quarrelled,  eh  ?” 

“  It  may  be  so,  certainly.” 

“  It  must  be  so.  And  what,  Mr.  Sharp, 
is  the  highest  penalty  for  the  crime  of  incen¬ 
diarism?” 

“  By  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  trans¬ 
portation  only;  unless,  indeed,  loss  of  human 
life  occur  in  consequence  of  the  felonious  act ; 
in  which  case,  the  English  law  construes  the 
offence  to  be  wilful  murder,  although  the 
incendiary  may  not  have  intended  the  death 
or  injury  of  any  person.” 


“  I  see.  But  there  could  have  been  no  loss 
of  life.” 

“There  might  have  been,  had  not  you, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  and  Annie,  chanced  to  sleep  out 
of  the  house.” 

“  True— true — a  diabolical  villain  no  doubt. 
But  we’ll  ferret  him  out  yet.  Y ou  are  a  keen 
hand,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  will  assist,  I  know. 
Yea,  yes — it’s  some  fellow  that  hates  me — 
that  1  perhaps  hate  and  loathe” — he  added 
with  sudden  gnashing  fierceness,  and  striking 
his  hand  with  furious  violence  on  the  table — 

“  as  I  do  a  spotted  toad  !” 

I  hardly  recognized  James  Dutton  in  this 
fitful,  disjointed  talk,  and  as  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  or  to  be  inquired  into,  I 
soon  went  away. 

“  Only  one  week’s  interval,”  I  hastily  re¬ 
marked  to  Mr.  Flint  one  morning  after  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  newspaper,  “  and  another  fire  at 
Dutton’s  farmhouse !” 

“  The  deuce !  He  is  in  the  luck  of  it  ap¬ 
parently,”  replied  Flint,  without  looking  up 
from  his  employment.  My  partner  knew 
Dutton  only  by  sight. 

The  following  morning,  I  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Rivers.  She  wished  to  see  me  im¬ 
mediately  on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

I  hastened  to  Mr.  Dutton’s,  and  found,  on  ar¬ 
riving  there,  that  George  Hamblin  was  in 
cust^y,  and  undergoing  an  examination,  at 
no  great  distance  off,  before  two  county 
magistrates,  on  the  charge  of  having  fired  Mr. 
Dutton’s  premises.  The  chief  evidence  was, 
that  Hamblin  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
the  place  just  before  the  flames  broke  out,  and 
that  near  the  window  where  an  incendiary 
might  have  entered  there  were  found  portions 
of  several  lucifer-matches,  of  a  particular 
make,  and  corresponding  to  a  number  found 
in  Hamblin’s  bedroom.  To  this  Hamblin 
replied,  that  he  had  come  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Dutton’s  invitation,  but  found  nobody 
there.  This,  however,  was  vehemently  denied 
by  Mr.  Dutton.  He  had  made  no  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Hamblin  to  meet  at  his,  Dutton’s, 
house.  How  should  he,  purposing  as  he  did 
to  be  in  London  at  the  time?  With  respect 
to  the  lucifer-matches,  Hamblin  said  he  had 
purchased  them  of  a  mendicant,  and  that  Mr. 
Dutton  saw  him  do  so.  This  also  was 
denied.  It  was  further  proved,  that  Hamblin, 
when  in  drink,  had  often  said  he  would  ruin 
Dutton  before  he  died.  Finally,  the  magis¬ 
trates,  though  with  some  hesitation,  decided 
that  there  was  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  them  in  committing  the  prisoner  for 
trial,  and  he  was  discharged,  much  to  the  rage 
and  indignation  of  the  prosecutor. 
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Subsequently,  Mrs.  Rivers  and  I  had  a  long 
private  conference.  She  and  the  child  had 
again  slept  at  Elsworthy’s  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  Dutton  in  London.  “  His  excuse  is,” 
Bud  Mrs.  Rivers,  “  that  he  cannot  permit  us 
to  sleep  here  unprotected  by  his  presence.” 
We  both  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
at  last  agreed  upon  what  should  be  done, 
attempted  rather,  and  that  without  delay. 

Just  before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Dutton,  who 
was  in  an  exceedingly  excited  state,  I  said : 

“  By  the  by,  Dutton,  you  have  promised  to 
dine  with  me  on  some  early  day.  Let  it  be 
next  Tuesday.  I  shall  have  one  or  two 
bachelor  friends,  and  we  can  give  you  a  shake- 
down  for  the  night.” 

“Next  Tuesday ?”  said  he  quickly.  “At 
what  hour  do  you  dine  ?” 

“  At  six.  Not  a  half-moment  later.” 

“  Good  !  I  will  be  with  you.”  We  then 
shook  hands,  and  parted. 

The  dinner  would  have  been  without  in¬ 
terest  to  me,  had  not  a  note  previously  ar¬ 
rived  from  Mrs,  Rivers,  stating  that  she  and 
Annie  were  again  to  sleep  that  night  sit  Els- 
worthy’s.  This  promised  results. 

James  Dutton,  who  rode  into  town,  was 
punctual,  and,  as  always  of  late,  flurried,  ex¬ 
cited,  nervous — not,  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  me, 
precisely  in  his  right  mind.  The  dinner  passed 
oflf  as  dinners  usually  do,  and  the  after-pro¬ 
ceedings  went  on  very  comfortably  till  about 
half-past  nine  o’clock,  when  Dutton’s  pertur¬ 
bation,  incresised  perhaps  by  the  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  he  had  swallowed,  not  drunk, 
became,  it  was  apparent  to  everybody,  almost 
uncontrolhiblc.  He  rose — purposeless  it 
seemed — sat  down  again — drew  out  his 
watch -almost  every  minute,  and  answered 
remarks  addressed  to  him  in  the  wildest  man¬ 
ner.  The  decisive  moment  was,  I  saw,  ar¬ 
rived,  and  at  a  gesture  of  mine,  Elsworthy, 
who  was  in  my  confidence,  addressed  Dutton. 
“By  the  way,  Dutton,  about  Mrs.  Rivers  and 
Annie.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  it  before.” 

The  restless  man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  glaring  with  fiery  eagerness  at  the 
speaker. 

“  What !  what !”  he  cried  with  explosive 
quickness — “  what  about  Annie  ?  Death  and 
fur)’ !— speak !  will  you  ?” 

“  Don’t  alarm  yourself,  my  good  fellow. 
It’s  nothing  of  consequence.  You  brought 
Annie  and  her  governess,  about  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  I  started,  to  sleep  at  our  house” - 

“  Yes — yes,”  gasped  Dutton,  white  as 
death,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  shaking 
with  terrible  dread.  “Yes — well,  well,  go 
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on.  Thunder  and  lightning !  out  with  it,  will 
you?” 

“  Unfortunately,  two  female  cousins  arrived 
soon  after  you  went  away,  and  1  was  obliged 
to  escort  Annie  and  Mrs.  Rivers  home  again.” 
A  wild  shriek — yell  is  perhaps  the  more  appro¬ 
priate  expression — burst  from  the  conscience 
and  fear-stricken  man.  Another  instant,  and 
he  had  tom  his  watch  from  the  fob,  glanced 
at  it  with  dilated  eyes,  dashed  it  on  the  table, 
and  was  rushing  madly  towards  the  door, 
vainly  withstood  by  Elsworthy,  who  feared 
we  had  gone  too  far. 

“  Out  of  the  way !”  screamed  the  madman. 
“  Let  go,  or  I’ll  da.sh  you  to  atoms  !”  Suit¬ 
ing  the  action  to  the  threat,  he  hurled  my 
brother-in-law  against  the  wall  with  stunning 
force,  and  rushed  on,  shouting  incoherently  : 
“  My  horse  !  There  is  time  yet !  Tom  Ed¬ 
wards,  my  horse  !” 

Tom  Edwards  was  luckily  at  hand,  and 
although  mightily  surprised  at  the  sudden  up¬ 
roar,  which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Dutton  being 
in  drink,  mechanically  assisted  to  saddle, 
bridle,  and  bring  out  the  roan  mare ;  and 
before  I  could  reach  the  stables,  Dutton’s 
foot  was  in  the  stirrup.  I  shouted  “  Stop” 
as  loudly  as  1  could,  but  the  excited  horse¬ 
man  did  not  heed,  perhaps  not  hear  me  :  and 
away  he  went  at  a  tremendous  speed,  hatless, 
and  his  long  gray-tinted  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind.  It  was  absolutely  neces.sary  to  follow. 
I  therefore  directed  Elsworthy’s  horse,  a 
much  swifter  and  more  peaceful  animal  than 
Dutton’s,  to  be  brought  out ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  into  the  high  country  foad,  I  too  dashed 
along  at  a  rate  much  too  headlong  to  be 
altogether  plea-sant.  The  evening  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  1  now  and  then  caught  a 
distant  sight  of  Dutton,  who  was  going  at  a 
frantic  pace  across  the  country,  and  putting 
his  horse  at  leaps  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  attempted.  I  kept  the  high  road, 
and  we  had  thus  ridden  about  half  an  hour 
perhaps,  when  a  bright  flame  about  a  mile 
distant,  as  the  crow  flies,  shot  suddenly  forth, 
strongly  relieved  against  a  ma.ss  of  dark  wood 
just  beyond  it.  1  knew  it  to  be  Dutton’s 
house,  even  without  the  confirmation  given 
by  the  frenzied  shout  which  at  the  same 
moment  arose  on  my  left  hand.  It  was  from 
Dutton.  His  horse  had  been  slaked,  in  an 
effort  to  clear  a  high  fence,  and  he  was 
hurrying  desperately  along  on  foot.  I  tried 
to  make  him  hear  me,  or  to  reach  him,  but 
found  I  could  do  neither :  his  own  wild  cries 
and  imprecations  drowned  my  voice,  and 
there  were  impassable  fences  between  the 
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high  road  and  the  fields  across  which  he 
madly  hasted. 

The  flames  were  swift  this  time,  and  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  servants  and  husbandmen, 
who  had  come  to  the  rescue,  to  stay,  much 
less  to  quell  them.  Eiagerly  as  I  rode,  Dut¬ 
ton  arrived  before  the  blazing  pile  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  as  myself,  and  even  as  he 
fiercely  struggled  with  two  or  three  men, 
who  strove  oy  main  force  to  prevent  him  | 
from  rushing  into  the  flames,  only  to  meet 
with  certain  death,  the  roof  and  floors  of  the 
building  fell  in  with  a  sudden  crash.  He  be-  j 
licved  that  all  was  over  with  the  child,  and 
again  hurling  forth  the  wild  despairing  cry  I 
had  twice  before  heard  that  evening,  he  fell 
down,  as  if  smitten  by  lightning,  upon  the  hard 
frosty  road. 

It  was  many  days  ere  the  unhappy,  sinful 
man  recovered  his  senses,  many  weeks  before 
he  was  restored  to  his  accustomed  health. 
Very  cautiously  had  the  intelligence  been 
communicated  to  him,  that  Annie  had  not 
met  the  terrible  fate,  the  image  of  which 
had  incessantly  pursued  him  through  his  fe¬ 
vered  dreams.  He  was  a  deeply  grateful, 
and,  1  believe,  penitentand  altogether  changed 


man.  He  purchased,  through  my  agency,  a 
valuable  farm  in  a  distant  county,  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  not  only  of  Hamblin,  on 
whom  he  settled  two  hundred  a  year,  but  of 
others,  myself  included,  who  knew  or  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  the  foul  intention  he  had  con¬ 
ceived  against  his  son-in-law,  and  which,  but 
for  Mrs.  Rivers,  would,  on  the  last  occasion, 
have  been  in  all  probability  successful,  so 
I  cunningly  had  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
been  devised.  “  I  have  been,”  said  James  Dut¬ 
ton  to  me  at  the  last  interview  I  had  with  him, 
"  all  my  life  an  overweening,  self-confident 
fool.  At  Romford,  I  boasted  to  you  that 
my  children  should  ally  themselves  with  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  country,  and  see  the 
result!  The  future,  please  God,  shall  find 
me  in  my  duty — mindful  only  of  that,  and 
content,  whilst  so  acting,  with  whatever  shall 
befall  me  or  mine.” 

Dutton  continues  to  prosper  in  the  world ; 
Hamblin  died  several  years  ago  of  delirium 
tremens ;  and  Annie,  I  hear,  will  in  all 
probability  marrj’  into  the  squirearchy  of  the 
country.  All  this  is  not  perhaps  what  is 
called  poetical  justice,  but  my  experience  has 
been  with  the  actual,  not  the  ideal  world. 


From  tho  Eolootie  Rotiow. 
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In  these  two  volumes  Lamartine  continues 
with  great  dramatic  power  the  story  of  the 
Restoration.  His  style  rises  to  the  sublime, 
in  some  places ;  his  descriptions  are  vivid  in 
the  extreme ;  his  narrative  is  terse,  vigorous, 
and  clear ;  his  appreciation  of  character  pow¬ 
erful,  though  tainted  on  one  side  by  invec¬ 
tive,  on  the  other  by  favoritism.  In  the 
present  volumes,  as  in  the  first,  he  is  influ¬ 
enced  too  much  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
emperor’s  character  and  acts  by  his  personal 
feeling  towards  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  exaggerates  his  weaknesses ;  he  is  severe, 
not  beyond  truth,  but  bitterly  and  in  tones 
not  precisely  those  of  the  historian  ;  while, 
by  way  of  contrast,  he  upholds  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  vaunts  them  to  the  skies,  and  lauds 
them  in  terms  which  their  subsequent  con- 
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duct  never  justified.  But  this  is  Lamartine’s 
characteristic.  He  does  nothing  by  halves. 
He  is  bitter,  sarcastic,  severe,  or  he  is  lauda¬ 
tory  in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  the 
Bourbons,  they  are  the  family  of  his  ancient 
love,  of  his  youth,  and  despite  his  somewhat 
poetical  and  sentimental  republicanism,  there 
is  still  a  lingering  affection  in  his  heart  for 
them. 

Lamartine  is  not  a  republican,  certainly,  o 
the  Roman  school,  nor  indeed  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian.  His  nature,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  too  feminine,  too  poetical, 
too  sensitive,  to  be  that  stern  man,  whose 
immutable  principles  arc  to  him  founded  on 
faith  and  reason,  and  who  is  the  only  repub¬ 
lican  who  can  ever  be  permanently  useful  to 
his  cause.  He  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  he 
loves  renown  and  glory  as  much  as  the  most 
warlike  of  his  countrymen ;  he  loves  show 
and  glitter,  and  noise  and  bustle,  where 
86 
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there  are  waving  flags  and  snailes  of  beauty 
— but  he  has  neither  that  combination  of 
Dan  ton  and  Washington  which  makes  the 
republican  of  the  European  school,  nor  that 
patience,  without  which  all  degrees  of  liber¬ 
alism  are  useless.  He  is  an  ambitious  and  an 
impulsive  man.  He  describes  himself  to  a 
certain  degree  in  his  sketches  of  Ney  and 
Lab6doyere.  Carried  away  by  his  feelings, 
in  1848,  he  was  a  republican,  and  had  he 
been  elected  president,  would  have  remained 
so,  and  done  his  duty  honestly  and  sincerely. 
But  any  other  republic  than  his  own  is  to 
him  insupportable,  and  hence  a  secret  lean¬ 
ing  towards  the  ancient  race  of  kings. 
Alongside,  beneath  the  traditional  Bourbons, 
Lamartine  would  not  feel  himself  in  the 
shade,  he  would  bow  where  all  bended,  but 
since  he  was  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France 
during  two  months,  Lamartine  has  regarded 
all  elected  or  usurping  power  as  his  rivals. 
Hence  his  really  virulent  opposition  in  1848 
to  General  Cavaignac,  and  hence,  in  part,  the 
massive  blows  which  he  deals  upon  the  head 
of  the  defunct  empire  and  emperor.  We 
should  never,  while  studying  the  present 
work,  lose  sight  of  this — not  that  we  consider 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  as  here  painted, 
either  overdone  or  too  black,  but  that  we  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  we 
continue  our  analysis  of  a  work,  which  de¬ 
serves — as  a  specimen  of  style,  a  beautiful 
picture,  and  an  epic  poem — a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  grave  and  light 
literature.  Lamartine  is  magnificent  as  a 
writer,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  as  an  his¬ 
torian,  or  his  peculiarities  and  weaknesses  as 
a  politician.  Whether  as  royalist  or  demo¬ 
crat,  conservative  or  radical,  an  impulsive 
man  makes  a  feeble  politician  ;  but  this  very 
failing  aids  a  poet  in  carrying  away  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  imaginations  of  his  readers. 

Lamartine  exaggerates  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  people  against  Napoleon,  as  he 
fled  like  a  great  criminal  to  Elba,  but  does 
not  probably  overstate  his  own  feelings : — 

“  He  went  not  like  Diocletian  or  Charles  V., 
like  those  princes  satiated  by  empire  and  weary 
of  human  grandeur,  who  only  abandon  a  throne 
from  the  unchangeable  disgust  of  ambition,  and 
who  only  look  back  to  deplore  the  years  they  have 
lost  seeking  happiness  in  ruling  men.  He  went 
not  to  seek,  full  like  them  of  a  second  illusion, 
peace  in  the  gardens  of  Salona,  or  holiness  in  a 
monastery.  He  departed,  conquered,  humiliated, 
betrayed,  abandoned,  irritated,  embittered,  scarcely 
feigning,  and  feigning  ill,  a  forced  resignation  to 
the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of  his  lieutenants, 
accusing  his  people,  cursing  his  brothers,  regret- 
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ting  his  wife,  his  son,  his  palaces,  his  crowns ; 
incapable  of  bending  to  any  private  condition  how¬ 
ever  splendid,  and  having  so  young  and  for  so 
long  a  period  contracted  such  a  habit  of  power, 
that  to  live  with  him  was  to  reign,  and  that  not  to 
reign  was  worse  than  to  die.  lie  went  not  then 
without  hope  of  return,  and  without  having  plot¬ 
ted  already  in  his  thouglits,  with  himself  and  with 
his  rare  partisans,  the  nrst  thread  of  the  net  which 
he  lioped  one  day  to  cast  from  his  island  over  the 
continent.  Princes  of  royal  blood,  born  upon 
thrones,  abdicate  sometimes  sincerely,  because 
they  bear  with  them  and  find  again,  so  to  speak, 
their  grandeur  in  their  name  and  in  their  blood. 
Usurping  powers  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
empire,  even  by  glory,  never  wholly  abdicate,  be¬ 
cause  descending  from  the  throne  they  find  nothing 
save  their  original  condition,  and  because  they 
look  upon  it  as  the  humiliation  of  their  pride. 
Such  was  Napoleon.  The  immense  renown 
which  he  carried  into  exile,  and  which  was  to  fol¬ 
low  his  name  into  posterity,  sufficed  him  not.  He 
wished  to  live  in  the  possession  of  power,  and  to 
die  on  the  eminence  of  the  throne  where  he  had 
ascended.” — Vol.  III.  pp.  2,  3. 

That  the  people  rejoiced  at  peace,  and 
were  utterly  weary  of  the  reign  of  the  genius 
of  war  is  true,  but  that  genermly  they  wished, 
as  at  Orgen,  to  hang  him,  is  doubtful.  Lam¬ 
artine  describes  Napoleon  leaving  France, 
followed  by  universal  execration,  and  return¬ 
ing  amid  doubtful  enthusiasm.  But  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes  is 
the  return ;  we  cannot  pass  it  over : — 


“On  the  26ih  February,  in  the  night,  he  was 
present,  with  a  serene  brow,  his  mino  seemingly 
at  ease,  his  conversation  free  and  fliMting,  at  a 
ball  which  the  Princess  Pauline  BorgI.ese  gave  to 
the  officers  of  his  army,  to  the  foreigners,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  on  divers  subjects  with  some  English 
travellers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  from  the 
continent  to  this  fete.  He  went  away  late,  taking 
with  him  General  Bertrand  and  General  Drouot. 
•  We  start  to-morrnw,’  said  he,  in  a  tone  which 
prohibited  discussion  and  commanded  mute  obe¬ 
dience  ;  ‘  seize  in  the  night  all  the  ships  at  anchor, 
let  the  commander  of  the  brig  the  “  Inconstant” 
receive  orders  to  go  on  board,  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  my  fleet,  and  to  prepare  everything  for 
the  embarking  of  the  troops;  let  my  guard  go  on 
board  to-morrow  in  the  day;  let  no  sail  leave  the 
ports  or  the  bays  until  we  are  at  sea.  Until  to¬ 
morrow,  let  no  one,  save  yourselves,  know  my  de¬ 
sign.’  The  two  generals  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  orders 
they  had  received.  The  Idle  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  could  still  be  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  had 
already  crossed  the  sea,  and  all  was  preparing  in 
his  residence  for  departure.  The  officers  and 
troops  received,  at  sunrise,  without  astonishment 
and  without  hesitation,  orders  to  prepare  for  em¬ 
barking.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  never  rea¬ 
soning  about  obedience,  and  of  confiding  in  the 
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name  which,  for  them,  was  destiny.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Uie  day,  the  ciuJoupe  of  the  bri<r  *  Incon¬ 
stant’ came  for  the  emperor  himself.  He  went 
on  board,  saluted  by  cannon,  by  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  by  the  tears  of  his  sister,  and  was 
received  on  board  the  brig  by  four  hundred  gren¬ 
adiers  of  his  guard,  already  embarked.  The  three 
little  trading  vessels  seiz^  in  tlie  night  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  rest  of  his  troops,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  a  thousand  men.  Tne  certainty  of  success 
illumined  the  face  of  Napole<m,  and  this  confi¬ 
dence  was  reflected  upon  the  face  of  his  soldiers. 
The  sea  was  propitious.” — lb.  pp.  34-36. 

His  fleet  carried  four  hundred  grenadiers, 
two  hundred  infantry  of  the  guard,  two  hun¬ 
dred  Corsican  chasteurs,  and  a  hundred  Poles. 
Shortly  after  their  departure,  they  were  all 
busily  copying  the  proclamations  of  their  em¬ 
peror;  while  doing  so  a  French  brig  of  war 
nailed  the  "  Inconstant,”  and  asked  news  of 
Napoleon,  who  himself,  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  assured  them  that  he  was  well.  On 
the  first  of  March  they  reached  the  Golfe 
Juan  and  landed,  and  were  received  coolly 
by  the  people,  and  at  Antibes  twenty-five  of 
his  men,  sent  to  proclaim  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  were  taken  prisoners.  Leaving 
these,  and  astounded  at  his  first  failure,  he 
began  his  march  on  Lyons,  distributing  his 
proclamations.  After  numerous  failures  at 
at  Cannes,  Grasse,  Cernan,  Bareme,  Digne, 
Gap,  Corps,  at  none  of  which  places  did  he 
recruit  a  man,  he  left  Mure : — 

“The  emperor,  on  leaving  la  Mure,  composed 
his  vanguard  of  a  hundred  picked  men,  under  the 
orders  of  Cambronne.  Cambronne,  advancing 
towards  a  bridge  at  eome  distance  from  la  Mure, 
found  himstdf  face  to  face  with  a  new  battalion. 
The  envoy  he  sent  forward  to  treat  was  repelled. 
The  emperor,  informed  of  this,  sent  again  one  of 
hie  officers,  the  cfce/  J escadrvn  Raoul,  to  address  the 
battalion  which  refused  to  open  the  road  to  him. 
Raoul,  menaced  by  the  fire  of  the  battalion,  came 
back  without  his  voice  being  heard.  Napoleon 
felt  that  the  time  was  come  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
personal  ascendancy  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  sol¬ 
diers.  lie  |tassed  through  his  column,  ordering  it 
to  halt,  and  advanced  at  a  walk  on  his  horse, 
almost  alone,  in  front  of  his  anuy.  The  peasants 
scattered  through  the  field,  made  a  hedge  Ufwn 
the  sides  of  the  road,  seemed  to  remain  neuter  be¬ 
tween  the  two  causes,  looking  on  only  with  the 
curious  indifference  of  the  people  at  the  combat  of 
audacity,  of  which  they  were  the  price.  Some 
rare  cries  of  Tire  fEinpereur  rose  here  and  there 
from  the  popular  groups.  Some  encouragements 
in  a  low  tone  bade  Napoleon  dare  everything.  It 
was  one  of  those  solemn  moments  when  a  whole 
people  seem  to  hold  their  respiration,  not  to  trou¬ 
ble  by  their  breath  the  hesitating  decree  of  des¬ 
tiny  which  is  about  to  be  pronounced,  and  when 
the  scales  of  the  balance,  ready  to  lean  to  one  of 
two  causes,  are  about  to  carry  Uie  whole  world 


along  under  the  influence  of  the  slightest  chance. 

A  cry  may  awake  a  nation,  a  silence  repel  an  au¬ 
dacity,  a  ball  shot  by  chance  from  the  gun  of  a 
soldier  may  shatter  an  enterprise  with  the  loss  of 
the  great  man  in  whose  breast  it  was  conceived. 
Such  was  at  this  moment  the  mute  and  wavering 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  people. 

*  Napoleon  at  this  moment  was  equal  to  his  de¬ 
sign.  The  man  so  feeble  on  the  18th  Brumaire. 
retreating  disconcerted  and  almost  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  his  grenadiers ;  the  man  so  perplexed  at 
Fontainebleau  before  the  insolence  of  his  revolt¬ 
ed  marshals  ;  the  man  so  powerless  and  so  snbjo- 
gated  since  at  t.he  Elysee  by  the  pressure  of  some 
legislators  and  some  traitors,  was  without  effort 
and  without  display  a  hero  before  the  bayonets  of 
the  fifth  regiment.  Whether  he  felt  tlie  certain¬ 
ty,  given  him  by  bis  accomplices  of  Grenoble, 
ttiat  all  hearts  beat  for  him  in  this  battalion,  or 
whether  the  habit  of  arms  on  the  field  of  battle 
made  him  fear  death  less  by  fire  than  by  the 
sword,  or  wliether  his  soul  had,  since  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Elba,  concentrated  all  its  forces,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  supreme  moment,  and  that  he 
judged  bis  design  well  worth  a  life,  he  hesitated 
not.  lie  neither  pressed  nor  slackeneil  his 
march.  He  advanced  to  within  a  hundred  yard.s 
of  the  row  of  bayonets  that  made  a  wall  acmes 
the  road.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  gave  tlie 
reins  to  one  of  his  Poles,  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  and  advanced  with  a  measured  step 
like  a  man  going  to  execution.  It  was  the  phan¬ 
tom  of  the  imagination  of  tlie  people  and  the  ar¬ 
my,  appearing  suddenly  ana  as  if  leaving 
the  tomb  between  the  two  Frances.  He  wore 
the  costume  under  which  all  remembrances,  le¬ 
gends,  and  pictures  had  engraven  him  in  every 
heart,  the  military  liat,  the  green  uniform  of  the 
ckatxurs  of  the  guard,  the  riding-coat  of  dark 
colored  cloth,  open  and  floating  over  his  coat, 
high  boots,  and  spurs  sounding  on  the  ground ; 
his  attitude  was  that  of  reflection  which  nothing 
moves,  and  of  peaceable  command  that  doubts 
not  it  will  be  obeyed.  He  descended  a  slope  of 
the  road,  inclined  towards  the  regiment  he  was 
about  to  address.  No  group,  either  before  him, 
or  on  one  side,  or  behind,  prevented  his  being 
seen  in  his  presligienx  loneliness.  His  face 
sUkxI  out  alone  and  marked  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  road  and  in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
To  strike  such  a  man  was,  for  the  soldiers  w’ho 
recognized  in  him  their  ancient  idol,  not  combat¬ 
ing  b^ut  assassinating.  Napoleon  had  calculated 
afar  off  this  challenge  of  glory  to  the  humanity 
and  heart  of  the  French  soldier.  He  was  not  d«^ 
ceived,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  profound  ge¬ 
nius  to  dare  it,  and  Napoleon  to  execute  it.  Hi.s 
grenadiers  at  a  great  distance  from  him  had  their 
guns  under  their  arms  and  reversed  in  sign  of 
peace. 

‘  The  chef  de  bataillon  of  the  fifth  regiment, 
perhaps  using  violence  against  his  feelings  from 
duty,  or  knowing  beforehand  the  re.«olution  of  the 
soldiers  nut  to  strike  their  emperor,  and  wishing 
only  to  intimidate  the  army  of  Napoleon  by  the 
literal  gesture  of  discipline,  ordered  his  battalion 
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to  fire.  The  soldiers  appeared  to  obey  and  level¬ 
led  their  gans  at  Napoleon.  Bat  he,  without 
stopping  or  showing  the  least  emotion,  advanced 
to  within  ten  steps  of  the  arms  presented  at  his 
breast,  and  raising  that  ringing  voice  which  had 
frequently  commanded  manoeuvres  in  the  field  of 
review  and  battle  :  “  Soldiers  of  the  fifth  regiment 
of  the  line,”  said  he,  slowly  opening  his  breast 
and  presenting  it  to  their  shots,  “  if  there  be  one 
amongst  you,  who  would  kill  his  emperor,  he  can 
do  so.  Here  I  am.” 

‘  None  answered.  All  remained  motionless  and 
silent.  The  soldiers  had  not  loaded  their  arms. 
They  feared  themselves.  They  had  made  the 
gesture  of  obedience  and  of  fidelity  to  discipline, 
and  they  thought  their  duty  done.  The  heart 
could  now  freely  burst  forth.  It  alone  burst  forth. 
At  first  a  thrill  of  feeling  was  felt  in  the  battal¬ 
ion,  some  of  the  arms  were  levelled,  then  many 
more,  then  all.  Some  officers  went  away  and 
took  the  road  to  Grenoble,  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  emotions  of  their  companions,  others  wiped 
their  eyes,  and  carried  away  by  their  soldiers,  put 
their  sworfs  in  the  sheath.  A  cry  of  Vice  VEm- 
pereur  burst  from  the  battalion,  answered  by  the 
cry  of  Vice  le  cinquieme  de  ligne  from  the  grena¬ 
diers  of  the  guard  afar  ofiT.  The  ranks  broke,  the 
soldiers  rushed  with  the  people  around  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who  opened  his  arms  to  them  ;  his  own  sol¬ 
diers  rushed  forward  and  mingled  in  one  excla¬ 
mation  and  in  one  group  with  those  of  the  fifth.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  59-65. 

This  opened  the  way  to  Grenoble,  where 
he  was  rapturously  received  by  soldiers  and 
people,  by  Labedoyere  and  Duraoulin,  while 
the  royalist  authorities  went  out  at  the  op¬ 
posite  gate  to  Bourgoing.  The  people  fra¬ 
ternized  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  Emperor 
ultimately  reached  Paris,  where  the  king, 
unlike  his  confident  ministers,  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  consternation.  Lamartine 
narrates  with  vigor  the  preparations  for  de¬ 
fence,  the  departure  of  the  princes  for  the 
army,  the  equivocal  position  of  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  the  solemn  declarations  of  Soult  and 
Ney  against  Napoleon,  the  stupor  of  Paris 
at  the  news,  the  secret  uneasiness  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  vacillation  of  the  civil  function¬ 
aries,  the  nobility,  tbe  mercantile  and  the 
working  classes,  all  of  whom  were  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  war  : 

‘  Mothers,  whom  conscriptions  had  robbed  of 
their  eons,  saw  them  again  tom  from  their  homes, 
to  die  on  the  frontiers  or  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  princes 
foresaw  new  exile.  The  proprietors  of  national 
domains,  reassured  by  the  Charfe,  did  not  conceal 
from  themselves  that  the  invasion  of  the  emperor, 
by  bringing  back  a  second  restoration,  would  bring 
it  back  perhaps  irritated  and  revengeful,  and 
their  gows  be  the  ransom  of  the  re-conquered 
country.  The  Orleanist  party,  as  yet  in  the 
background,  but  full  of  foresight,  were  irritated 
at  a  second  empire  being  interposed  between 


[Aug., 

them  and  their  ambition.  Tbe  liberals  and  re¬ 
publicans,  as  yet  making  common  cause,  lost, 
with  a  feeble  restoration,  full  of  future  conces¬ 
sions,  the  hope  of  constituting  representative  lib¬ 
erty,  or  of  founding  one  day  a  durable  republic, 
wdien  the  people  should  have  exercised  themselves 
for  sovereignty  under  the  gentle  tuition  of  a  wise 
and  aged  king.  The  ultra-royalists  alone  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  madness  of  their  confidence.’ — lb. 
pp.  86, 87. 

Of  the  movements  and  intrigues  in  Paris, 
for  Napoleon,  for  the  king,  and  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  our  author  gives  an  interesting 
account.  Soult,  Ney,  and  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant  were  loudest  against  the  usurper,  while 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  acted  with  manly 
vigor  and  patriotism.  As  a  general  rule, 
Paris  was  unanimous  against  Bonaparte. 
But  he  had  taken  Lyons  without  a  struggle ; 
armies  melted  away  at  his  name  and  increas¬ 
ed  his  force.  He  was  already  everywhere 
saluted  as  the  reigning  sovereign.  At  Lyons 
he  issued  decrees  restoring  all  his  own  offi¬ 
cials,  expelling  all  emigrants,  restoring  the 
tri-colored  flag,  the  imperial  guard,  confisca¬ 
ting  the  property  of  Bourbons  and  Bourbon- 
ists,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Peers,  and  the  Charter.  Ney  soon  joined 
him  with  his  army,  and  then  he  was  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  Meanwhile,  before  the  great 
phantom  of  the  empire,  the  monarchy  had 
fled.  General  Excelmans,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force  of  half-pay  officers,  joined  by  a 
portion  of  the  masses,  declared  for  Napoleon 
and  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  emperor  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
night : — 

“  He  was  escorted  by  some  officers,  by  some 
brave  soldiers  belonging  to  the  different  regiments 
he  had  met,  and  bv  a  hundred  of  his  Poles  from 
Elbe,  true  Mamelukes  of  the  North  devoted  to  his 
worship,  whose  uniform,  physiognomy,  voice,  and 
gesture  communicated,  as  he  went  along,  that 
enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  servile, 
by  which  they  were  animated  towards  him.  His 
generals  and  familiers,  the  most  eager  to  find 
again  a  master,  to  become  under  him  masters  of 
tlie  empire,  went  on  horseback  to  meet  him.  They 
surrounded  his  travelling-carriage,  at  the  back  of 
which  they  caught  sight  of  him,  pale  and  fever¬ 
ish,  by  the  light  of  torches  brandished  by  cavaliers 
before  the  horses.  He  entered  Paris  as  he  would 
a  bivouac  after  a  battle.  Profound  silence  and 
deep  solitude  reigned  in  the  streets,  on  the  Boule¬ 
vards,  and  on  the  quays,  which  he  followed  to 
reach  the  bridge  of  lioais  XVI.,  the  avenue  of  his 
palace.  At  tne  extremity  of  the  bridge  on  the 
quay  of  the  Tuileries,  some  groups  of  people,  who 
had  waited  for  him  from  dawn,  saluted  his  car¬ 
riage  by  a  few  cries,  which  were  not  echoed  on 
either  bank.  The  carriage  disappeared  at  a  gal¬ 
lop  under  the  vault  of  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
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which  leads  from  the  quay  to  the  court,  and  stop¬ 
ped  before  the  steps  of  the  Pavilion  of  Flora. 
There  lie  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  the  people  of  his  camp  and  of  his 
court.  The  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  of  all 
arms,  of  all  grades,  generals,  officers,  subalterns, 
privates,  spread  through  the  courts,  and  panting 
with  impatience,  had  scarcely  heard  the  rollit^  of 
his  carriage,  before  they  threw  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  horses,  at  the  door,  under  the  wheels, 
like  Indian  idolaters  under  the  wheels  of  their 
idol,  and  opening  the  caniage  with  the  violence 
of  fanaticism,  they  bore  their  emperor  in  their 
arms,  and  carrried  him,  hy  the  light  of  torches, 
and  with  cries  of  delirium  and  phrensy,  from  step 
to  step,  from  landing  to  landing,  from  hail  to  hall, 
unto  the  very  cabinet  and  bedchamber  of  Louis 
XV’III.,  where  all  marked  the  precipitation  of  a 
nocturnal  departure,  and  where  the  tears  of  the 
king  and  his  servants  had  not  had  time  to  dry 
upon  the  farewell  proclamation*  In  the  midst  of 
this  intoxication,  all  concentrated  in  a  small  body 
of  familiers  interested  in  this  triumph,  and  in  the 
interior  of  his  apartments,  Napoleon  and  his  com¬ 
panions  of  the  Island  of  Elba  could  not  keep  from 
a  feeling  of  sadness  and  disappointment  on  seeing 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  capital.  Was  it 
worth  while  to  have  traversed  the  sea  and  France, 

Erecipitated  his  march,  raised  an  army,  affronted 
lurope,  to  he  received  by  the  coldness  and  terror 
of  the  people,  by  isolation  and  by  night.” — Ib.  pp. 
191-193. 

The  historian  then  adds  a  few  lines  which 
are  evidently  meant  as  much  for  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte  as  for  his  uncle : — “  But  if 
the  people  did  not  protest  by  civic  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  protested  in  general,  by  its  grief  and 
by  its  distance.  Never  did  history  witness 
more  audacity  in  the  usurpation  of  a  throne, 
more  base  submission  of  a  nation  to  an  army. 
France  lost  that  day  something  of  its  ch  ir- 
acter,  the  majesty  of  its  law,  the  liberty  oi 
its  respect.  Military  despotism  substituted 
itself  for  opinion.  The  pretorians  played 
with  a  people.  The  lower  empire  of  ILime 
witnessed  amongst  the  Gauls  one  of  those 
scenes  which  humiliate  human  nature  and 
degrade  history.” — pp.  194,  195. 

Lamartine  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
French  people  were  only  to  be  conciliated 
by  liberty.  The  sole  policy  that  could  end 
successfully  was  a  revolutionary  policy,  ca¬ 
pable  of  arousing  the  sympathies  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Napoleon  had  to  pretend  a  leaning  to 
republicanism  in  order  to  live.  He  relied  on 
Fouch4,  talked  over  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
had  threatened  so  much,  promised  liberty  of 
the  press,  representation,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  down  every  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment,  even  in  La  Vendee.  The  episode  of 
the  Duchess  d’Angoul£me  at  Bordeaux  is 
touching,  eloquent,  powerful.  It  is  one  of 


the  writer’s  most  exquisite  moretaux.  It  will 
be  read  apart,  like  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D’Enghien,  as  a  splendid  epic.  At  Bor¬ 
deaux,  as  elsewhere,  the  people,  believing  in 
constitutional  liberty  and  peace  with  the 
Bourbons,  gave  way  with  difficulty  to  the 
military.  The  visit  of  the  duchess  to  the 
barracks,  and  her  failure,  is  admirably  told. 

All  was  settled  in  France  when  once  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d’Angoul^me  had  yield¬ 
ed,  but  Europe  was  now  to  decide  her  future 
fate.  Napoleon  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
from  Elba  had  talked  of  peace ;  he  had  now 
to  mask  his  intentions,  to  prepare  for  war, 
while  simulating  peace.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  was  still  sitting — that  immense  con¬ 
gress  of  emperors,  kings,  generals,  and  dip¬ 
lomatists,  who  had  undertaken  to  lay  down 
permanently  the  political  map  of  Europe,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  foreigners,  and  with  the  whole  civilized 
world  looking  on.  Alexander,  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  brother  the  Duke  Constantine, 
Nesselrode,  Stakelberg,  and  Capo  d’Istria 
his  counsellors,  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  a  Corsican, 
and  hater  of  Napoleon  ;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
hostile  to  Napoleon  as  the  murderer  of  bis 
wife,  with  his  brothers  William  and  Augus¬ 
tus;  the  prince  of  Hurdenbergand  the  baron 
de  Humboldt ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  the  king  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  king  of  Saxony  ;  all  the  sovereign  princes 
of  the  North  and  of  Italy ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Blucher,  Talleyrand,  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  with  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  news  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Empire.  The  sovereigns  were  furious : — 
“  A  European  war  against  France,  which  had 
executed  Louis  XVI.  and  twice  crowned  Na¬ 
poleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the  sovereigns 
and  their  advisers.  Its  immediate  conquest 
before  the  nation  had  time  to  furnish  new  ar¬ 
mies  to  Napoleon,  its  division  afterwards,  so 
that  the  members  of  this  great  body  might 
never  join  again  to  upheave  the  weight  of 
the  world — such  were  the  half-spoken  reso¬ 
lutions.  The  Bourbons  had  showed  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  reigning ;  the  sovereigns 
must,  therefore,  abandon  them  to  their  fate, 
and  destroy  an  empire  of  which  they  could 
neither  guarantee  the  obedience  at  home  nor 
limit  the  ambition  without.” — pp.  312,  313. 

The  Bourbons  were  thus  to  be  abandoned, 
France  was  condemned.  Talleyrand,  how¬ 
ever,  saved  her  for  his  own  sake,  because 
without  France  he  was  nothing. 

The  narrative  in  which  Lamartine  tells  how 
Talleyrand,  after  vast  exertions,  saved  the 
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desperate  cause  o(  the  Bourbons,  is  power¬ 
ful  and  eloquent.  It  is  history  passionately 
related.  He  accomplished  thus  the  fate  of 
Napoleon.  The  partition  of  France  would 
have  broken  up  the  congress,  and  ensured 
the  victory  of  the  usurper,  who  would  have 
had  every  Frenchman  with  him.  War  was 
in  consequence  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons  against  Bonaparte,  who  feigned  to 
disbelieve  in  hostilities  to  the  la-st  moment. 
But  all  were  against  him,  even  his  wife,  who 
would  not  receive  his  communications.  Af¬ 
ter  various  other  efforts,  Napoleon  tried  an 
autograph  letter  to  all  the  sovereigns — in 
vain.  He  tried  to  corrupt  Talleyrand — in 
vain.  To  obtain  possession  of  his  son — in 
vain.  Meanwhile  Fouch6  was  betraying 
him.  Napoleon  knew  it,  but  was  afraid  to 
show  his  resentment.  He  put  oflF  the  day  of 
action  as  long  as  possible,  but  an  accident 
set  Europe  on  6re. 

Murat,  son  of  a  simple  cultivator  at  Bas- 
tide,  of  Spanish  race,  powerful,  brave,  chiv¬ 
alrous,  heroic,  entered  the  army  at  hfteen. 
For  6ve  years  he  was  a  common  soldier.  But 
war  came,  and  in  1792  his  hopes  were  real¬ 
ized.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  an  of¬ 
ficer.  A  few  years  and  he  was  aid-de-camp 
to  Bonaparte  at  Milan — 

“  Who  bestowed  on  him  in  friendship  all  that 
young  Murat  gave  him  in  admiration  and  devo¬ 
tion,  attached  him  to  his  fortune,  took  him  to 
Egypt,  witnessed  his  cavalry  cliarges  against  the 
Mamelukes,  understood  the  communicative  elec¬ 
tricity  which  his  valor  inspired  in  the  troops,  saw 
in  him  the  onward  impulse  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
army,  brought  him  back  to  France  where  he 
came  to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  Directory,  and 
confided  to  him  the  part  of  audacity  and  armed 
action  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18th  Brumaire.  Al! 
knew  how  Murat,  left  by  Bonaparte  with  his 
grenadiers  at  the  door  of  the  orangery  while  Bo 
naparte  entered  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to 
apostrophize  and  dissolve,  received  in  his  arms 
Bonaparte  rejected,  disconcerted,  almost  fainting, 
put  him  again  on  horseback,  gave  back  audacity 
to  his  resolutions,  urged  forward  his  soldiers,  con¬ 
cealed  his  uneasiness,  reproved  his  retreat,  and 
consummated  his  fortune  and  his  crime  by  dis¬ 
persing  with  his  bayonets  the  disarmed  represen¬ 
tatives.” — pp.  365-367. 

Murat  loved  Caroline  Bonaparte.  He 
dared  not  ask  for  her.  Napoleon  gave  her 
to  him.  The  two  families  were  henceforth 
one.  After  conquering  Naples,  Murat  be¬ 
came  governor  of  Paris,  and  paved  the  way 
to  the  empire  by  his  grandeur.  But  to  his 
eternal  honor  be  it  said,  he  tried  to  save  the 
Duke  D’Enghicn,  and  with  Caroline  wept  his 
death.  After  the  establishment  of  the  em¬ 


pire  he  was  great  admiral,  and  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  cavalry.  He  became  sovereign 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  then  con¬ 
quered  Spain  with  the  promise  of  being  its 
king,  but  received  in  exchange  the  kingdom 
of  Naples : — 

“  Murat,  deceived,  dissatisfied,  in  despair  at 
having  conquered  and  covered  with  blood  Spain 
(or  another,  conceived  a  profound  resentment  for 
a  favor  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  outrage.  He 
fell  ill  of  that  languor  which  follows  disappointed 
ambition.  He  refused  to  see  the  emperor,  shut 
himself  up  in  bitter  solitude,  and  at  last  received 
the  throne  of  Naples,  not  as  a  kingdom  but  as  an 
insult  from  his  benefactor.  He  took  possession 
of  it  in  1808,  drove  out  the  English  from  the 
island  of  Caprea,  whence  their  flag  offended  hie 
eyes  in  his  palace,  dazzled  his  people  by  his  glory, 
attached  them  to  him  by  his  grace,  and  governs 
them  with  a  wisdom  and  a  goodness  which  caused 
him  to  be  adored  in  Italy.  His  court,  brilliant 
with  the  luxury  of  arms,  of  festivities,  of  plea¬ 
sures,  was  one  continued  intoxication  of  war,  am¬ 
bition,  and  love.” — p.  372. 

Lamartine  does  credit  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  whose  son  is  but  a  vulgar  servant  of 
the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon. — “  A  crown 
took  nothing  from  his  intrepidity.  He  was 
still  the  first  cavalier  of  the  empire  ;  the 
battle  roused  him.  But  the  gentleness  of 
his  heart  made  him  dislike  blood.  What  he 
wanted  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  was  not 
the  death  of  his  enemies,  it  was  their  flight, 
and  victory.  His  bravery  was  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  which  dispersed  everything.” — p.  373. 

Murat  boasted  that  he  had  never  killed  a 
man.  During  the  disastrous  and  fatal  cam- 
p  ign  of  Moscow  he  was  Napoleon’s  right 
nand,  commanding  his  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  cavalry.  He  was  his  friend  and 
companion,  soon,  however,  to  be  denounced, 
because,  failing  to  rally  the  fugitives  of 
the  great  army,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and 
children  at  Naples.  His  thought  now  was 
to  save  his  kingdom,  and  until  the  first  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Paris,  with  one  or  two  moments 
of  indecision,  he  remained  aloof  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  even  at  the  last  confederacy  against 
him.  But  this  was  but  the  act  of  the  poli¬ 
tician,  the  man  remained  still  attached  to  his 
brother-in-law. 

“A  courier  rejoined  him  on  the  13th  April, 
1814,  at  12  o’clock,  under  the  walls  of  Flazentia. 
He  was  walking  at  this  moment  with  General 
Coletta  in  the  garden  of  a  country  house,  near 
the  town  where  he  had  established  his  head  quar¬ 
ters.  He  opened  his  soul  full  of  anxiety,  of  con¬ 
tradictory  designs  and  remorse  to  General  Colet¬ 
ta,  a  man  of  good  counsel,  of  remarkable  talent 
and  resolution,  but  a  Neapolitan  attached  above 
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all  to  his  country.  Murat  opened  the  letter 
brought  by  the  courier,  read  it  in  silence,  turned 
pale,  moved  away  from  Coletta,  stepped  here  and 
there  without  knowing  where  he  went,  lik  a  man 
mortally  wounded,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
Uwiked  down  at  the  earth,  then  coming  back  to 
Coletta  and  some  other  generals  of  his  suite,  who 
had  come  up  astounded  at  his  attitude,  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  them  the  taking  of  Paris,  the  de¬ 
thronement  and  captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  the  irremediable  fall  of  tne  empire,  and  he 
wept.  The  enemy,  the  despot,  the  tyrant,  had 
disappeared  from  before  his  eyes ;  in  Bonaparte 
lie  now  only  saw  the  friend  falling  at  last  under 
the  blows  of  fortune,  and  falling  believing  him 
faithless,  and  seeing  him  among  his  enemies.” — 
pp.  392,  393. 

Despite  the  secret  conventions  between 
Murat  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  dethrone  the  upstart  king.  Mu¬ 
rat  knew  it,  and  when  the  plan  of  a  return 
from  Elba  was  opened  to  him,  he  received 
the  news  with  delight.  He  heard  of  the 
landing  with  secret  rapture,  though  with 
feigned  indignation  ;  but  soon  threw  oflf  the 
mask  and  declared  war  against  the  coalition. 
His  heroic  and  desperate  attempt  is  pictu¬ 
resquely  told.  The  whole  narrative  reads 


like  a  romance  of  chivalry.  It  failed,  how¬ 
ever, — he  lost  his  throne,  and  compromised 
the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

The  fourth  volume  recounts  with  tragic 
power  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  Napoleon 
to  regain  his  empii  e,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  This  volume  merits  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  we  have  space  to  offer ;  but  the 
whole  work  will  shortly  be  before  us,  when 
we  hope  briefly  to  analyze  the  remaining  vol¬ 
umes.* 

Our  notice  is  founded  on  the  French  edi¬ 
tion,  hut  the  work  has  been  published  in 
this  country  under  the  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  author.  It  is  issued  in  a  cheap 
form,  in  order  to  prevent  piratical  competi¬ 
tion,  and  is  well  entitled  to  what  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  obtain,  a  very  wide  circula¬ 
tion.  The  fanciful  style  of  the  binding  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  English 
edition. 


*  Lamartine  is  about  to  follow  this  work  by  a 
History  of  the  great  revolution,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  terror. 


From  the  Litorary  Gazotto. 

THE  THREE  DAUPHIN  IMPOSTORS.* 


The  histories  of  the  three  pretended  Dau¬ 
phins  are  choice  instances  of  human  gulli¬ 
bility.  The  capacity  of  man’s  swallow  is 
proverbial.  It  was  certainly  never  opened 
more  widely  than  when  a  large  section  of  the 
French  people  consented  to  gulpdown,  against 
all  rational  evidence,  and  against  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  own  senses,  three  impostors 
who,  one  after  another,  impudently  attempted 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  fraud,  whose  dar¬ 
ing  character  was  equalled  only  by  its  over¬ 
powering  absurdity.  One  of  these  pretended 
Dauphins,  as  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  for  a  time  graced  England  with 
his  royal  presence,  selecting  the  regal  suburb 


•  Filia  Dolorota.  Memoir*  of  Marie  Tkirite 
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of  Camberwell  for  his  honored  residence.  But 
he  was  the  last  of  the  vagabonds,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  cleverest,  by  no  means  the  most 
illustrious.  Two  rascals  had  gone  before, 
who  surpassed  him  in  unblushing  audacity, 
and  excelled  him  in  villany.  They  deserved 
success,  if  tliey  could  not  command  it ;  and, 
considering  how  readily  the  throne  of  France 
has  since  opened  to  the  most  unaccredited  of 
applicants,  it  was,  perhaps,  hard  upon  the 
high-souled  adventurers  in  question  that  they 
were  refused  the  eager  reception  so  hand¬ 
somely  accorded  to  successors,  who  have 
certainly  swindled  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
themselves. 

In  the  year  1796  a  stripling,  the  son  of  a 
poor  tailor  named  Hervagault,  living  in  the 
little  village  of  St.  Lo,  in  the  department  of 
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La  Manche,  ran  away  from  his  home.  His 
manners  were  engaging ;  but  his  morals  were 
susceptible  of  improvement.  At  first,  the 
youthful  adventurer  paid  pious  visits  to  the 
noxxses  of  known  royalists,  and  levied  contri¬ 
butions  as  the  son  of  an  emigre  noble,  wan¬ 
dering  in  search  of  bread.  Thrown  into 
prison  as  a  vagrant  at  Chalons  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  the  tailor’s  son  was  suddenly 
possessed  of  a  grander  idea.  He  whispered 
confidentially  to  his  fellow-prisoners  that  he 
was  Louis  XVII.,  the  Dauphin  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  in  the  Temple — the  broth¬ 
er  of  Madame  Royale.  He  entreated  that  his 
secret  might  be  kept,  and,  of  course,  it  im¬ 
mediately  spread  like  w  ildfire.  Ch&lons  grew 
mad  with  e.vcitement.  Royalist  ladies  were 
beside  themselves.  The  prison  cell  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  audience  chamber.  There  the 
young  tmlor  sat  in  state,  condescending  to 
accept  from  his  subjects  luxuries  for  his  Uible, 
and  permitting  them  to  kiss  his  precious  hand 
as  a  reward  for  their  exp)ensive  allegiance.  It 
is  difficult  to  extirpate  notions  once  rooted  in 
the  feeble  mind.  Young  Hervag-ault  suffered 
further  imprisonments  as  a  vagabond  and  an 
impostor — was  ignominiously  driven  out  of 
Chalons — was  subsequently  convicted  at  Vire 
for  swindling,  and  imprisoned  again  for  the 
space  of  two  years ;  but  all  in  vain !  The 
rogue,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  had  rather  ad¬ 
vanced  his  position  than  injured  it,  and  had 
certainly  increased  the  number  of  his  adhe¬ 
rents  and  the  amount  in  his  treasury,  /'eles 
were  got  up  in  his  honor  at  Vitrj’,  and  his 
portrait  was  freely  circulated  amongst  the 
faithful.  On  the  same  sheet  with  the  por¬ 
trait  was  engraved  an  oval  line,  which  was 
said  to  represent  a  distinctive  mark  stamped 
on  the  Dauphin’s  leg  by  the  Pope  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  thirty  cardinals.  “  This  mystic  sym¬ 
bol,”  says  the  narrative,  “  was  deemed  highly 
satisfactory.” 

'ITie  account  given  by  the  ingenious  youth 
of  his  escape  from  the  Temple  was  marvellous 
and  edifying  in  the  extreme — the  very  story 
to  jump  down  extended  throats  without  un¬ 
dergoing  the  masticatory  process.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  tale  proclaimed  the  narrator  an 
undoubted  genius.  A  child,  he  said,  had 
been  purchased  from  its  unnatural  parents, 
who  had  been  exchanged  for  himself,  and 
who  died  bearing  his  name.  That  child,  he 
declared,  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  merce¬ 
nary  tailor  living  at  St.  Lo,  and  called  ller- 
vagault ! 

How  long  the  pleasant /elet  of  Vitry  might 
have  lasted,  or  to  what  they  might  have  led,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  for  they  were  suddenly 
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cut  short  by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the 
redoubtable  Fouch6.  The  young  impostor 
was  waited  upon  one  morning  by  an  officer  of 
police,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  devoted  and 
wealthy  adherents,  and  requested  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  visitor  upon  a  short  but  important 
journey.  Louis  XVII.  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude  ; 
the  ladies  of  the  house  wept  around  him, 
and  male  royalists  convulsively  clasped  their 
hands.  A  zealous  priest  caught  him  by  the 
leg,  and  bade  the  son  of  St.  Louis  receive 
with  resignation,  as  well  as  hope,  the  destiny 
awarded  by  Heaven.  The  son  of  St.  Louis 
said  he  would,  and  was  ignobly  sent  to  jail. 
The  regulations  of  the  prison,  however,  were 
somewhat  lax,  and  the  mummery  went  on. 
Persecution  had  its  usual  effect.  Money 
poured  in,  honors  accumulated,  martyrdom 
revelled  in  enjoyment.  ILe  tailor  surrounded 
himself  with  domestics,  who  attended  him 
even  when  he  was  assisting  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and,  with  more  justification,  he 
hired  a  private  secretary,  not  only  to  write  his 
letters,  but  to  subscribe  his  name  to  them, 
writing  having  formed  no  part  of  the  royal 
education. 

Bonaparte  was  Consul  at  the  time.  ITie 
prison  banquets  succeeded  each  other  too 
quickly,  and  the  Consul  caused  Hervagault 
to  be  tried  as  an  impostor.  The  tailor  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Appeal  was  made  against  the 
sentence,  and  a  second  trial  came  on  at 
Rlieims.  The  period  fixed  for  the  new  trial 
was  unfortunate,  for  just  at  the  time  the  ex- 
Bishop  of  Viviers,  the  most  insane  of  the  pre¬ 
tender’s  partisans,  was  negotiating  for  the 
tailor  an  alliance  with  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  marquis  who  was  a  natural 
son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  consequently  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Louis  XVII.  The  last-mentioned 
had  just  prevailed  upon  himself,  after  much 
internal  struggling,  to  smother  a  passion  “  for 
the  amiable  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,” 
in  favor  of  his  fair  relative,  when  the  unplea¬ 
sant  business  at  Rheims  interposed  to  absorb 
his  whole  atten'.ion.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
spectacle.  The  entire  department  of  the 
Maine  flocked  to  Rheims  to  do  honor  to  its 
prince,  and  to  greet  his  acquittal  with  loyal 
acclamations.  When  the  opposing  advocate 
rose  to  state  his  case,  he  was  encountered 
with  universal  hissing.  When  the  same  gen¬ 
tleman  denounced  the  accused  as  a  tailor,  the 
indignation  of  the  auditory  knew  no  bounds. 
The  conviction  of  Hervagault  was  neverthe¬ 
less  confirmed.  He  was  taken  back  to  prison, 
but  subscriptions  on  his  behalf  of  course  ac- 
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cumulated  in  consequence,  and  his  incarcera¬ 
tion,  as  before,  only  served  to  heighten  en- 
thusia.sm  for  a  prince,  whose  title  became  the 
more  assured  the  greater  the  puns  taken  to 
hide  him  from  his  adoring  adherents.  Pre¬ 
cious  jewels  were  sold,  that  the  King  of  France 
might  live  the  life  of  Lucullus  in  the  prison 
at  Hheims. 

The  hero-worship  becoming  actually  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Soissons, 
and  there  detained  in  solitary  confinement : 
but  Soissons  had  been  once  the  prison-house 
of  kings,  and  the  proofs  of  his  identity  were 
simply  increased  by  his  removal.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  burlesque  at  once,  Napoleon  or¬ 
dered  his  rival  to  be  transferred  without  de¬ 
lay  to  Bic^tre,  the  prison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  devoted  to  felons  of  the  worst  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  vain !  The  tailor  contrived  to  get 
money  into  the  jail,  and  he  shared  it  liberally 
with  companions  who  acknowledged  his  legi¬ 
timacy  in  consequence  of  that  fact.  But  the 
unassisted  homage  of  felons  will  hardly  suf¬ 
fice  to  conduct  a  pretender  to  a  throne.  The 
confinement  at  Bicctre  proved  potent  disci¬ 
pline.  During  the  last  thirty  months  of  the 
tailor’s  imprisonment,  mind  and  body  were 
prostrated,  and  the  sufferings  of  Hervagault 
were  intense.  When  at  length  the  door  of 
his  cell  opened,  he  received  an  order  to  quit 
Paris ;  but  before  he  obeyed  the  mission,  he 
contrived  to  melt  the  hearts  of  a  pastry-cook 
and  his  wife,  and  to  extort  heavy  contributions 
from  their  credulity.  He  went  to  sea,  enter¬ 
ing  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  Brest,  and 
distingui.shed  himself  by  his  courage.  Soon 
deserting  his  vessel,  however,  he  again'took 
to  a  wandering  life,  again  practised  the  old 
imposition,  and  was  again  seized  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Bicetre, — this  time  for  his  life. 
The  rest  of  the  tale  is  a  short  account  of  unre¬ 
strained  indulgence  and  debauchery.  Upon 
the  eve  of  his  death  he  was  visited  by  a  priest, 
who  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
fessing  to  his  long  mendacious  imposture. 
He  was  piously  told  to  look  up  to  God,  and 
to  confess  the  truth.  Hen'agault  did  look  up, 
and  did  moreover  utter  these  words ; — “  I 
shall  not  appear  as  a  vile  impostor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Judge  of  the  universe.  Before 
his  tribunal  I  shall  stand  revealed  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria.”  So  the  liar  died. 

The  name  of  the  second  pretender  was 
Maturin  Bruneau,  the  poor  son  of  a  maker 
of  wooden  shoes,  early  left  an  orphan,  and  a 
characterless  vagabond.  He  was  quite  a  boy 
when  he  introduced  himself  to,  and  was  hos¬ 
pitably  received  by,  a  distinguished  royalist 


family,  as  the  child  of  the  Baron  de  Vezin, 
whose  property  had  been  devastated  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  republic.  With  his  protectors 
he  continued  until  his  cheat  was  discovered, 
when  he  was  degraded  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  the  servants’  hall.  Not  liking  the 
change,  Bruneau  sought  his  fortunes  else¬ 
where.  Asa  private  soldier  he  served  on  the 
American  coast,  deserted  in  1806,  became  a 
baker  in  Phildelphia,  wandered  from  there  to 
Monte  Video,  and  finally,  after  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  returned  to  France  in  1815. 
He  visited  Vezin,  where  he  was  recognized 
by  his  family,  who  were  disowned  by  him. 
His  first  attempt  upon  public  credulity  would 
seem  to  have  ^en  made  at  St.  Malo,  where 
he  boldly  proclaimed  himself  King  of  France 
and  ex-Dauphin  of  the  Temple.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  arrested,  examined,  and  thrust  into 
prison,  where  his  majesty,  having  only  five 
francs  in  the  world,  condescended  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  making  wooden  shoes  for  his 
fellow-prisoners.  The  usual  incidents  fol¬ 
lowed.  People  of  education  and  respectable 
rational  men  gave  credence  to  a  tale  that  had 
falsehood  written  on  its  front.  Gold  poured 
in  once  more — again  the  pretender’s  table 
was  laden  with  every  luxury — again  the  soft¬ 
est  couch  offered  repose  to  a  most  grateful 
and  contented  head.  For  the  second  time  the 
believers  might  be  counted  by  thousands. 
One  ultra- Bourbon  lady  went  from  church  to 
church  praying  for  light  wherewith  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  son  of  the  martyred  king.  She 
performed  the  ceremony  at  Rouen,  where  the 
shoemaker  was  imprisoned.  The  priest  of 
the  church  had  fortunately  power  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  light  required,  and  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  suppliant  without  delay  to  the 
august  presence.  'The  lady  flung  herself  at 
the  foot  of  the  monarch,  wildly  exclaimed, 
"  Tis  he and,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest, 
supplied  his  majesty  liberally  with  cash  and 
jewelry.  I’he  second  pretender,  unlike  the 
first,  whose  manners  were  by  no  means  un¬ 
dignified,  was  uncouth  in  appearance,  rude 
and  indecent  in  speech.  But  this  circum¬ 
stance  by  no  means  stopped  the  rush  of 
believers.  Two  clever  convicts  acted  as  Bru- 
neau’s  secretaries,  and  under  their  direction 
and  by  their  hands  a  letter  was  written  and 
addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme, 
which,  for  brazen  impudence,  could  hardly 
be  excelled.  The  monarch  entreated  his  sis¬ 
ter  to  visit  him  in  jail,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  which  so  grievously  afflicted 
“  their  family.”  He  further  applied  to  the 
two  Chambers  of  Parliament  for  a  safe-con- 
duct  to  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  there  es- 
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tablish  his  identity  as  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
No  answers  were  received  to  these  applica¬ 
tions  ;  but,  by  dint  of  unremitting  exertion, 
and  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  memoir  which 
the  secretaries  had  taken  pains  to  circulate 
through  France,  the  number  of  adherents  in¬ 
creased  beyond  belief.  The  success  of  the 
tiulor  had  been  feeble  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  shoemaker.  Farmers’  wives  came  to 
Bruneau’s  prison  with  the  first-fruits  of  their 
housewifery ;  their  husbands  provided  for  their 
monarch’s  daily  necessities ;  priests  performed 
mass  in  his  presence ;  ladies  knitted  purses 
for  him,  and  others  took  steps  to  fill  them  by 
public  subscription.  Never  was  cobbler  so 
blessed  !  He  sipped  his  vanille  from  a  Sevres 
cup,  drank  the  best  wines  out  of  silver-gilt 
goblets,  and  made  merry  on  the  very  fat  of  a 
generous  land. 

Fresh  letters  were  written  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  and  sane  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  consideration  undertook  to  de¬ 
liver  them  into  the  royal  lady’s  hands.  But 
this  much-desired  step  was  never  to  be 
achieved.  The  Duchess  refused  to  listen  to 
the  abominable  fiction,  and  silently  rejected 
every  proffer  of  fraternal  love,  'fhe  folly 
soon  threatened  to  become  serious.  His 
majesty  had  arrived  at  the  very  height  of  his 
contentment — the  customs  of  Versailles  were 
being  daily  introduced  into  the  jail — the 
\agabond,  in  a  word,  was  living  in  all  re¬ 
spects  right  royally,  when  a  political  party 
took  advantage  of  the  imposture  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  government  of  the  day.  Lyons 
and  Rouen  commenced  the  agitation.  ITie  j 
walls  of  the  latter  city  were  placarded,  and 
the  people  of  France  were  promised,  if  they 
would  release  their  captive  king,  to  have 
bread  supplied  to  them  at  three  sous  per 
pound  by  the  express  command  of  Louis 
XV’’II.  The  rising  took  place,  but  was  quick¬ 
ly  and  effectually  crushed ;  and  then  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  commenced  to  bring  Maturin 
Bruneau  to  a  trial  for  his  misdeeds,  solitary 
confinement,  apart  from  his  affectionate  fol¬ 
lowers,  being  his  portion  in  the  meanwhile. 

Before  the  trial  began,  the  glory  of  Matu- 
riu  had  departed,  ^litary  confinement  had 
played  havoc  with  his  person.  He  presented 
himself  before  the  tribunal  unshaven,  ill- 
dressed,  with  a  cotton  night-cap  on  his  head, 
with  little  self-possession,  and  with  no  mem¬ 
ory.  Still  there  was  an  affectionate  cry  of 
Vive  Imu\*  XV H.  when  he  appeared. 
Nothing  kills  credulity.  But  the  play  had 
come  to  an  end.  His  relations  were  there  to 
own  him,  and  the  royalist  lady,  whom  he  had 
first  deceived,  was  there  to  denounce  him. 
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His  very  accomplices  grew  ashamed  of  him, 
and  averred  that  solitary  confinement  had 
driven  his  majesty  mad.  The  plea  availed 
him  little,  for  the  ugly  faces  of  his  relatives 
decided  and  proved  fatal  to  his  cause,  'i'here 
was  no  mistaking  the  likeness.  Every  child, 
youth,  and  man  of  the  Bruneau  stock  had  the 
stamp  of  majesty  upon  them,  if  Maturin  were 
graced  with  royal  features.  Outrageous  was 
the  prisoner’s  conduct  on  his  trial,  as  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  sentence  finally  pronounced. 
He  was  condemned  to  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  3000  francs,  and  to  a 
further  imprisonment  of  two  years  for  offences 
committed  against  public  morality  in  open 
court.  He  was  also  charged  with  three-fourths 
of  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  imprisonment  he  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  disp>osal  of  the  government.  When  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  Bruneau  exclaimed, 
with  mock  gravity,  “  Nevertheless  I  am  what 
I  am,” — and  everybody  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  remark.  What  became 
of  Bruneau  history  does  not  tell.  His  dream 
ended,  and  public  interest  in  him  ceased, 
when  government  confiscated  the  treasure 
which  folly  had  accumulated  for  him  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  carried  out  in  earnest 
the  punishment  which  jusUce  had  accorded 
him. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  pretended 
Dauphins,  Herr  Neundorf  by  name,  was  a 
watchmaker  by  trade,  and  in  his  way  a  genius 
I  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  had  married  a 
I  person  of  humble  circumstances,  by  whom  he 
had  many  children, — he  had  regally  left  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public, — and  he 
had  gone  on  his  travels  early  in  life,  like  his 
predecessors,  whose  fate  afforded  him  no 
salutary  warning.  One  only  difficulty  stood 
in  the  way  of  Herr  Neundorf  when  he  com¬ 
menced  business.  He  could  not  speak  French, 
which  was  awkward  enough  in  a  King  of 
France ;  but  thirty  years’  non-residence,  as 
he  himself  naively  asserted,  was  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  that  unfortunate  omission. 
A  clairvoyant  had  seen  the  Dauphin  in  a 
vision.  Herr  Neundorf  made  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  was  forthwith  pronounced  by  the 
gifted  seer,  “the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
precious  figure  presented  to  him  in  his 
ecstasy.”  The  effects  of  the  announcement 
were  immense.  One  has  only  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Contributions  flowed  in  to  the  pseudo¬ 
monarch  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum ! 

Herr  Neundorf  was  not  a  simpleton  like 
the  first  pretender,  nor  a  brute  like  the 
second.  We  have  said  he  was  a  man  of 
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genius.  lie  drove  in  the  Champs  Elysees  a 
splendid  equipage,  and  his  carriage  was 
touchingly  emblazoned  with  the  crest  of  a 
broken  crown.  He  formed  a  little  court,  and, 
living  in  modem  times,  he  caused  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of 
his  clmms.  Respecting  those  claims  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  He  had  a 
mark  upon  his  person  which  he  could  show 
in  private,  and  which  was  quite  as  convincing 
as  the  testimony  of  the  mesmerist;  more¬ 
over,  he  had  a  peculiarity  in  his  teeth — the 
same  phenomenon  had  bwn  remarked  in  the 
living  child- Dauphin,  When  Herr  Neundorf 
showed  his  molars,  the  adherents  were  per¬ 
fectly  frantic,  and  to  shrink  from  allegiance 
was  denounced  as  high  treason.  Louis 
Philippe  was  on  the  throne — an  arch  in¬ 
triguer,  os  the  world  knows.  He  did  not  or 
der  Herr  Neundorf  to  the  Bicitre,  or  sum¬ 
mon  him  to  trial,  but  he  took  a  surer  way  to 
his  purpose.  He  hired  an  assassin  to  murder 
him !  One  night,  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  on  his  way  home,  he  was  attacked  and 
stabbed  in  the  neck.  So  he  said.  Fortunately, 
the  illustrious  victim  wore  round  his  neck  a 
medal  given  to  him  by  his  sacred  mother, 
Marie  Antoinette ;  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  killed.  As  it  was  he  had  but  a  very 
small  wound  to  show.  But  sympathy  re¬ 
doubled  when  the  Duke  communicated  his 
narrow  escape,  and  money  poured  in  more 
furiously  than  ever.  One  thing  only  affected 
the  Duke’s  tender  susceptibility.  His  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  was  still  hardened, 
and  would  take  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
she  had  taken  of  his  equally  veracious  prede¬ 
cessors.  To  compensate  himself  for  a  sister's 
loss,  the  good  Duke  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  sworn  adherents,  and  his  method 
of  proceeding  was  w«)rthy  of  his  whole  career. 
He  had  been  by  a  mistake  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith ;  he  desired  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
The  impressive  ceremony  took  place,  and 


down  came  the  cash  again  still  more  prodi¬ 
gally  than  before.  Louis  Philipjje  had  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  it  but  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
old  book.  The  police  waited  upon  the  Duke, 
and  respectfully  suggested  prudence  and 
moderation.  The  polite  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  the  listener.  He  sneaked  at  once  into 
humble  lodgings ;  but  not  keeping  quiet  there, 
he  was  one  day  visited  by  two  official  gentle¬ 
men  who  took  him  out  for  a  walk,  then  for  a 
drive  to  Calais,  and  then  for  a  pleasant  sail 
across  the  water.  The  time  was  1838.  The 
Duke  reached  London  in  safety,  and  had  the 
audacity,  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  to  write  a 
loving  letter  to  his  sister,  informing  her  of  his 
safe  arrival. 

On  Camberwell  Green  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  established  his  abode,  and  made  fire¬ 
works.  Rockets  were  going  off  in  his  garden 
from  morning  till  night,  and  through  the 
night,  to  the  terror  of  every  house  in  the 
vicinity.  Persecution  followed  the  illustrioas 
exile  everywhere.  He  was  indicted  for  a 
nuisance,  obliged  to  break  up  his  abode,  and 
to  seek  another  asylum  in  the  unclean  part 
of  Chelsea.  No  doubt  the  work  of  Louis 
Philippe,  incited  by  the  heartless  and  unnat¬ 
ural  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 

At  Chelsea  the  Duke  made  bomb-shells, 
which,  being  found  good,  were  patronized  by 
the  Woolwich  Board  of  Ordnance.  A  shot 
fired  at  him  one  night  by  a  hidden  enemy 
once  more  decided  the  fugitive  to  depart. 
He  withdrew  to  Delft,  the  place  where  Prince 
William  of  Orange  fell  by  an  assassin’s  hand, 
and  where  the  would-be  Louis  XVII.  was 
himself  shortly  to  lie.  He  quitted  life  in 
1844 — the  last  of  the  impostors.  One  advan¬ 
tage  Neundorf  had  certainly  over  the  other 
two.  Their  origin  was  known ;  his  was  never 
ascertained.  If  men  asserted  he  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  he  defied  them  to  show 
who  and  what  he  actually  was.  lliat  secret 
be  took  to  the  grave,  as  worthless  as  the  body 
that  bears  it  company. 


Blithedale. — The  London  News,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Hawthorne’s  new  book,  “  Blithedale,” 
says :  “  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  American 
writers  who  has  been  very  late  in  attaining 
English  reputation,  but  whose  books  by  this 
time  challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  reading  people.  He  is  as 


perfectly  original  in  his  way  as  any  writer  we 
know.  But  then  it  is  not  a  way  at  all  cal¬ 
culated  (very  luckily  for  him)  to  make  a 
sudden  hit.  For  anything  so  tranquil,  medi¬ 
tative,  deep  and  gentle,  as  his  flow  of  thought¬ 
ful  prose — one  must  go  back  to  earlier 
times.” 
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COEONATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  HAYTI. 


Port-au-Pbikok,  Monday,  April  19, 1853. 

Thk  coronation  of  Faustin  I.  took  place 
yesterday.  This  is  an  event  which,  of  course, 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  inter¬ 
est  by  multitudes.  For  several  weeks  past 
very  extensive  preparations  for  it  have  been 
visible  in  all  directions.  The  military  force  at 
the  capital  had  been  greatly  augmented.  The 
principal  nubility  of  the  empire  had  assem¬ 
bled.  The  city  was  full  of  people.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  strangers  at  Port-au-Prince.  An 
immense  tent,  capable  of  holding  probably 
ten  thousand  persons,  had  been  built  upon 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  decorations  of  which 
were  not  completed  as  late  as  Saturday  night, 
the  17th  instant.  This  tent  was  constructed 
and  ornamented  with  much  taste.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  was  a  curvature,  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  the  rafters  of  which  were  ornament¬ 
ed  with  rich  double  bangings,  and  the  sides 
at  the  base  of  the  curvature  hung  with 
wreaths  of  tri-colored  (the  national  colors^ 
tapestry,  richly  fringed,  with  a  splendid  na¬ 
tional  flag  at  each  post.  This  was  entered 
from  the  west  by  a  plank  walk,  about  three 
rods  wide,  extending  from  the  point  where 
the  imperial  carriages  and  those  of  the  no¬ 
bility  were  to  stop,  and  where  also  was  a 
round  tent  of  considerable  magnitude,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  centre-pole  a  very  large 
silk  flag.  This  tent  appeared  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  ante-chamber  for  the  imperial  family, 
as  also  for  the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  honor. 
This  walk,  as  also  the  entire  nave  and  the 
extensive  apartments  assigned  to  the  sena¬ 
tors,  representatives,  consuls,  and  commer¬ 
cial  gentlemen,  together  with  the  musicians* 
gallery,  were  all  carpeted  with  blue  broad¬ 
cloth,  such  as  the  government  uses  for  mili¬ 
tary  coats.  There  was  still  an  immense  space 
to  be  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  imperial 
guards  and  the  populace,  who  only  ha!a  the 
green  grass  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  stand 
upon.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
tent  were  immense  bodies  of  military  formed 
in  a  hollow  square,  and  thus  protecting 
the  whole  scene  on  every  side.  The  eastern 


half  of  the  nave  was  elevated  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
altar  at  the  east  end  ;  a  prie-Dieu  (or  desk 
for  their  majesties  to  kneel  and  pray  upon), 
all  covered  with  gold,  except  the  cushion, 
stood  upon  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  al¬ 
tar  ;  and  upon  the  south  side,  still  further  from 
the  altar,  an  elevation  designed  to  represent 
the  imperial  throne,  and  which  their  majesties 
were  to  occupy  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ceremony.  The  seats  placed  upon  this 
elevation  for  the  use  of  their  majesties  were 
two  gold-plated  arm  chairs,  with  high  backs 
splendidly  ornamented  at  the  top,  all  in  gold 
work.  The  chair  of  the  emperor  was  a  little 
more  elevated  than  that  of  the  empress,  and 
was  covered  with  an  elevated  canopy,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  imperial  eagle  and  stars,  all 
in  gold  work.  The  chair  of  the  princesse 
imperials,  as  also  those  of  the  emperor's  bro¬ 
thers,  were  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  were 
placed  lower  than  those  of  their  majesties. 
Behind  the  prie-Dieu  were  also  two  chairs  of 
the  ordinary  form,  but  thoroughly  plated 
with  gold,  and  cushioned  with  rich  purple. 

A  circumstance  somewhat  amusing  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  the  day  before  the  coronation. 
1  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  took  the  fancy  to  go  and  see  the  im¬ 
perial  tent.  1  entered  the  plank-walk,  where 
1  met  a  friend,  with  whom  I  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  nave, when  a  military  officer  told 
me  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  in,  as  the  workmen 
had  commenced  their  labor.  But  after  a 
few  moments  he  said  to  me,  “  Go  in.”  I 
bowed  and  stepped  in.  My  friend  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  overheard  this  officer  say 
to  his  comrades,  that  he  had  done  well 
to  let  me  go  in,  for  very  likely  I  might  be 
one  of  the  family  !  He  was  probably  from 
the  mountains  and  rather  green,  and  judged 
that,  because  I  was  a  foreigner,  I  was  very 
likely  a  prince,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
connected  with  the  imperial  family  ! 

A  salute  at  sunset,  and  fire-works  in  the 
evening,  announced  the  approaching  festival. 
All  was  bustle  and  preparation.  The  consuls 
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and  other  classes  specially  invited,  were  re¬ 
quested  to  be  present  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  As  early  as  two  o’clock  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces  were  in  movement,  and  there  was 
little  chance  for  sleeping  more.  I  arrived  on 
the  ground  at  six  o’clock  and  found  already 
a  large  body  of  people  present.  The  apart¬ 
ment  assigned  to  the  commercial  men  and 
to  untitled  strangers  was  so  full  that  I  feared 
to  enter,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat.  1 
therefore  passed  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tent,  and  placed  myself  near  the  balus¬ 
trade  in  the  pit,  which  was  as  yet  but  little 
occupied.  This,  however,  was  a  step  which 
I  had  occasion  bitterly  to  regret  afterwards. 
After  standing  about  an  hour,  the  guards  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  crowd  pressed  in  upon  me  so 
closely  that  I  was  in  a  very  serious  condition 
— hardly  room  to  stand,  and  perhaps  a  great¬ 
er  difficulty  to  leave. 

After  atout  another  hour  the  clergy  en¬ 
tered,  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  ot  their 
gaudy  system.  I  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  my 
legs  and  back,  that  1  should  not  be  kept 
standing  much  longer;  but,  alas!  another 
hour  passed  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor. 
The  empress,  with  a  tiara  upon  her  head,  ap¬ 
peared  first,  under  a  very  highly  ornamented 
canopy.  Her  dress  was  of  cream-colored 
satin,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  fringe, 
and  other  trappings  to  correspond.  Ihe 
emperor  appeared  with  the  crown  upon  his 
be^,  as  if  he  would  show  the  clergy  of  Rome 
that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
privilege  of  wearing  it. 

But  to  return.  About  nine  o’clock  the 
emperor  appeared.  Cries  loud  and  long  of 
“  Vive  I’Empereur !”  and  the  excitement  con¬ 
sequent  upon  seeing  a  crown  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  made  me  forget  for  a  short  time 
my  fatigue.  He  walked  also  under  a  canopy. 
He  carried  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
which  was  so  long,  that  when  standing  upon 
the  floor  the  eagle  that  surrounded  the  top 
was  higher  than  his  head.  In  his  left  hand, 
also,  he  carried  another  sceptre  of  nearly  the 
same  length,  but  having  no  eagle  upon  it. 
As  1  am  but  a  simple  republican,  1  suppose  1 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  not  know¬ 
ing  intuitively  the  meaning  of  all  these 
monarchical  insignia.  1  must  say  that  h.e 
looked  very  well,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
crown  sits  as  well  over  his  chubby  and 
cheerful  face,  as  it  would  over  the  long,  mous¬ 
tached  and  dastardly  visage  that  the  paint¬ 
ers  give  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  emperor’s 
dress,  or  rather  (to  forget  for  a  moment  the 
crown)  that  portion  of  it  which  covered  the 
lower  part  of  bis  humanity,  was  embroidered 


pumps,  apparently  of  white  satin,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  golden  stars ;  a  tunic  of  light-colored 
satin,  richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  tinselled 
fringe,  Ac.,  and  reaching,  fringe  and  all,  near¬ 
ly  to  his  feet ;  a  purple  mantle,  richly  set  with 
golden  stars,  and  surmounted  with  an  ermine 
cape  of  great  beauty. 

Thus  attired,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
mounted  the  steps  to  the  chapel,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  altar,  placed  their  crowns 
upon  their  prie-Dieu,  except  that  the  Em¬ 
press  kept  the  wreath,  said  to  be  studded 
with  diamonds,  upon  her  head,  after  which 
they  seated  themseves  at  their  prie-Dieu. 
The  services  were  now  fully  commenced. 
These  I  need  not  describe,  as  they  were  such 
as  are  common  in  Catholic  churches  on  simi¬ 
lar  occasions.  And  for  myself,  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  see  their  Majesties,  seated 
at  their  prie-Dieu,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  courtiers  that  thronged  the  chapel, 

I  began  to  think  very  seriously  again  of  my 
fatigue,  and  concluded  that  I  must  seek  some 
way  of  changing  my  position.  Finally,  at 
about  10  o’clock,  having  already  stood  four 
hours  constantly,  I  worked  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  succeeded  to  get  outside  of 
the  tent.  I  now  made  my  way  to  the  other 
side,  and  after  some  effort,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  merchants’  quarters.  Here  for 
some  time  1  was  laboring  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  see  their  Majesties,  when,  at  near  11 
o’clock,  1  obtained  a  seat  upon  a  balustrade, 
where  I  obtained  a  view  of  their  Majesties’ 
heads,  they  being  still  seated  at  their  prie- 
Dieu.  The  service  seemed  excessively  long, 
and  multitudes  were  desirous  of  seeing  it 
come  to  a  close,  when,  to  our  great  relief,  at 

II  o’clock,  they  rose  from  their  seats,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  altar,  where  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  his  crown  from  the  bands  of  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  bead,  as 
also  the  tiara  of  the  Empress,  which  he  placed 
upon  her  head.  The  Emperor  did  not  seem 
entirely  at  his  ease  with  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  It  seemed  rather  heavy,  and  he  occa¬ 
sionally  raised  his  hand  to  steady  it.  They 
were  now  conducted  in  state  to  the  throne, 
where,  after  being  properly  seated,  the  Em¬ 
press  at  the  right  of  bis  Majesty,  and  the 
Princess  still  lower,  the  Imperial  mantle 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  Emperor’s  chair, 
the  sceptres  in  his  hands,  be  now  received 
extraordinary  cheers,  loud  and  long,  of 
“Vive  I’Empereur!”  Thus  the  preliminaries 
and  the  great  act  itself,  of  the  coronation, 
have  been  somewhat  minutely  described.  I 
need  not  describe  in  detail  the  ceremonies 
which  succeeded ;  their  rising  up  and  sitting 
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down,  the  obeisance  of  the  courtiers,  of  the 
masses,  the  meaning  of  which  was  probably 
poorly  understood,  even  by  those  who  chant¬ 
ed  them,  nor  of  several  other  et  ceteras  of 
less  importance,  which  filled  up  the  time  un¬ 
til  12  o’clock,  when  their  Majesties  retired. 

There  were  also  very  many  other  things, 
which  may  be  considered  as  matter  of  course 
in  such  ceremonies,  of  which  I  have  made  no 
mention,  such  as  the  frequent  discharge  of 
cannon,  the  martial  music  from  hundreds  of 
fifes,  drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  trumpets, 
brass  bands,  singing  of  the  choir,  as  also  the 
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music  from  great  numbers  of  violins  accom¬ 
panied  with  bass,  (kc.  The  Imperial  family 
now  entered  the  Imperial  carriage,  drawn  by 
eight  light-colored  horses,  and  scattering 
money  among  the  crowd,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Brilliant  fireworks,  with  other  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  great  joy,  occupied  the  masses  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening.  We  understand  there  is  to 
be  a  cessation  of  business  for  eight  days,  ac¬ 
companied  with  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  public  joy. 


From  tho  Weitminitor  Rowitw, 

f 

LORD  JEFFREY  AND  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.* 


The  young  glories  of  the  “Edinburgh  Re-  j 
view  ”  have  become  matter  of  history.  The 
time  is  pas.sed  when  it  enjoyed  such  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  popularity  among  periodicals  that 
a  satirist  (himself  a  Londoner)  introduced 
Gilford  complaining  that 

“  So  stupid  the  people  are  grown, 

They  really  prefer  Scotch  Reviews  to  their  own.” 

It  is  not  merely  that  years  and  reflection  have 
brought  men  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  talent  or  genius  displayed  in  the  “  Re¬ 
view  in  fact  the  old  original  “  Edinburgh 
Review  ”  has  nearly  been  forgotten.  Its  tone, 
materially  “  modified  ”  (as  Lord  Derby  might 
express  himself)  before  Jeffrey  resigned  the 
editorial  office,  has  since  entirely  changed. 
Be  the  alteration  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review  ”  of  our  days  has  scarce¬ 
ly  anything  in  common  with  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review  ”  which  was  (literally)  kicked  into  the 
street  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  which  first 
taught  Byron  to  write  poetry  by  putting  him 
in  a  passion.  Of  that  “  Edinburgh  Review  " 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  reading  public  knows  nothing. 
They  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves 
au  courant  of  the  perennial  stream  of  peri¬ 
odical  literature ;  they  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  study  its  antiquities. 

*  Li/e  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  reith  a  Selection  from  hi* 
Corretpondenee.  By  Lord  Cockbum,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Seseiou  in  Scotland.  In  2 
Vola  Edinburgh. 


The  life  of  Jeffrey  by  Lord  Cockburn  will 
affect  very  differently  two  different  classes  of 
readers.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
been  contemporaries  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view’s  ”  days  of  novelty,  freshness,  and  pet¬ 
ulance,  will  feel  themselves  carried  back  to 
an  era  of  literary  productiveness  and  power, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  present  appears 
to  them  tame  and  common-place ;  to  the  times 
when  poems  by  Byron,  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
and  Crabbe,  and  novels  by  Edgeworth,  and 
Maturin,  and  Godwin,  and  Scott,  were  issu¬ 
ing  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press  ;  when 
Sharon,  Turner,  Hallam,  and  Mackintosh,  in 
the  department  of  history,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
Mill,  and  Bentham,  in  that  of  mental  and 
economical  science,  Jeffrey,  Southey,  and 
Hazlitt,  in  criticism,  were  in  the  fulness  of 
their  productive  vigor.  The  works  of  these 
writers  were  caught  up  with  an  avidity  of 
which  a  generation  gorged  since  childhood 
with  cheap  and  useful  publications  can  have 
no  conception.  As  yet  railroads  were  not, 
but  the  rivalry  for  “  mail-coach  copies  ”  was 
intensely  eager.  Poems  and  works  of  prose, 
fiction  or  imagination,  and  the  two  Reviews, 
went  off  in  editions  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
thousands,  in  a  few  days.  The  eagerness 
with  which  their  publication  was  looked  for, 
the  impetuosity  with  which  the  public  scram¬ 
bled  for  them,  rivalled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowds  which  in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular 
war  blocked  up  the  streets  of  every  provin¬ 
cial  town,  when  day  after  day  mail-coaches, 

;  with  flags  proudly  flying,  brought  news  of 
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battles  fought  and  won.  The  intense  vitality 
aroused  throughout  the  whole  British  com¬ 
munity  by  the  country’s  great  internecine 
duel  with  Bonaparte,  seemed  to  communi¬ 
cate  itself  to  the  national  intellect  and  imag¬ 
ination  as  well.  In  politics,  science,  poetry, 
art,  it  was  a  period  of  feverish  animation, 
in  which  men  achieved  what  in  moods  of  so¬ 
ber  health  would  have  been  beyond  their 
power. 

For  the  younger  generation  who  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  latest  of  these  days  by  a 
gulf  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years — who 
have  been  too  intent  upon  reform-bill  and 
anti-corn-law  agitations,  upon  the  labors  of  a 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  other  promotions  of  cheap,  useful  litera¬ 
ture,  to  have  time  or  interest  to  spare  for 
what  occupied  the  minds  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  life  of  Jeffrey  will  present  much  that 
is  obscure.  The  epoch  of  his  literary  activity 
is  already  too  remote  to  admit  of  its  story 
being  told  by  mere  allusions  to  persons,  inci¬ 
dents,  and  controversies,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  living  public  know  noth¬ 
ing  ;  and  yet  so  many  of  the  actors  in  these 
scenes  survive,  that  delicacy  checks  the  com¬ 
municativeness  of  the  biographer.  The  mi¬ 
nute  and  garrulous  diligence  of  a  Pepys  or  a 
Boswell  is  needed  to  impart  fulness  and  char¬ 
acteristic  resemblance  to  the  personal  history 
of  authors  and  their  associates  ;  and  nothing 
short  of  a  Boswell’s  placid,  self-complacent, 
obtuse,  utter  incapacity  to  feel  or  suspect 
that  his  gossiping  revelations  violated  the 
sanctity  of  domestic  seclusion,  could  enable 
any  man  to  publish  a  work  like  his  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  hero. 

The  literary  history  of  Jeffrey  and  bis 
contemporaries  labors  under  another  disad¬ 
vantage,  in  addition  to  this  of  its  being  too 
remote  for  living  interest,  too  near  for  the  un¬ 
restricted  communication  warranted  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  from  this  mortal  scene 
whose  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  too  faithful 
a  record  of  their  sityings  and  doings.  It  is  a 
local,  a  provincial  history — the  history  of  a 
literature  which,  though  possessing  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own,  was  in  a  great  measure 
a  parasitical  plant,  rooted  in  the  great  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  and  deriving  sap  and  nour¬ 
ishment  from  it.  It  wants  breadth  and  com¬ 
pleteness  in  itself,  to  interest  the  reader  not 
prepossessed  in  its  favor  by  local  relations. 

And  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  and  piquant 
flavor — racy  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung 
— about  the  Scotch  or  more  properly  the  Ed¬ 
inburgh  school  of  literature,  that  would  ren¬ 
der  a  history  of  it — confined  within  moder¬ 


ate  limits — curious  and  attractive.  The  na¬ 
tionality  of  Scotland  long  survived  the  Un¬ 
ion.  It  had  laws  and  a  great  legal  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  church  and  a  system  of  universities 
and  parish  schools,  an  electoral  system — in 
short,  a  complete  civil  organization  within  it¬ 
self,  entirely  different  from  that  of  England, 
and  of  which  the  mainsprings  ail  centered  in 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  therefore  continued 
to  be  a  capital  in  so  far  as  the  domestic  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland  were  concerned,  though  de¬ 
nied  all  participation  in  the  great  imperial 
movements  of  the  state  into  which  it  was  in¬ 
corporated.  It  had  its  own  noblesse  de  la 
robe,  was  the  residence  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  leaders  in  the  church  courts, 
had  a  university  in  which  the  young  aspir¬ 
ants  to  admission  among  the  said  noblesse  de 
la  robe  and  into  the  church  were  trained,  and 
upon  which  a  flourishing  school  of  medicine 
had  been  engrafted.  There  was  enough  of 
active  business  in  Edinburgh  to  develop  high 
practical  talents,  and  enable  men  to  acquire 
considerable  fortunes.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
learned  professions  afforded  a  substitute  for 
the  Scotch  aristocracy  who  had  followed  the 
court  to  London;  they  were  indeed,  many  of 
them,  cadets  of  that  aristocracy  ;  and  some 
of  its  least  affluent  members  still  lingered 
among  them.  The  rising  manufacturers  of 
Scotland  had  seated  themselves  in  the  west 
and  the  north-east ;  they  came  not  near  Ed¬ 
inburgh.  The  intellectual  and  social  tone 
developed  in  such  circumstances,  suggested 
some  racy  sketches  to  Smollett  in  his  “Hum¬ 
phry  Clinker,”  and  has  been  turned  to  rich 
account  by  Scott  in  his  novels.  Additional 
illustrative  matter  is  scattered  through  the 
“  Lockhart  Papers,”  the  letter- press  attached 
to  the  collected  works  of  Kay,  the  Edinburgh 
caricaturist,  and  the  biographies  of  various 
literary  celebrities  of  “Auld  Reekie.”  It  is 
essentially  Scotch,  with  a  strong  tinge  de¬ 
rived  from  the  English  literature  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
French  literature  of  the  Voltairian  era  on  the 
other.  Hume,  Smith,  and  Black,  are  men 
who  have  given  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  science  both  of  their  own  and  other 
countries  ;  but  apart  from  them  the  Htttra- 
tears  of  Edinburgh  have  been  mainly  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  certain  acuteness  and  shrewd¬ 
ness,  a  carefulness  of  finish  rather  priggish 
than  elegant,  and  by  the  narrowness  of  range 
and  inclination  to  dogmatize  inseparable  from 
a  provincial  literature.  The  preponderating 
influence  of  the  church  and  the  law  tended 
to  aggravate  these  characteristic  defects.  The 
social  tone  of  Eklinburgh  was  not  much  un- 
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like  its  literature.  The  puritanism  of  its  min¬ 
isters  and  their  kirk  sessions,  and  the  ped¬ 
antry  of  its  lawyers,  rendered  it  formal ;  pride 
of  pedigree,  the  absence  of  mercantile  enter¬ 
prise,  and  addiction  to  literary  pursuits,  im¬ 
parted  to  it  an  aristocratic  dignity  and  chiv¬ 
alry  ;  the  prevalent  narrowness  of  the  citi¬ 
zens’  incomes  perpetuated  a  considerable 
amount  of  slatternliness  in  their  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements  and  tavern  indulgences ;  and 
the  recalcitration  of  independent  minds  and 
tempers  against  the  rigid  domination  of  the 
kirk,  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  dehance  of 
all  decorum. 

Such  was  Edinburgh,  literary  and  social, 
from  the  time  of  Duncan  Forbes  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the  age  of  Scott, 
Jeffrey  and  Chalmers,  was  a  transition  era. 
Influences  were  then  at  work  which  have 
gone  far  to  eliminate  the  peculiar  features  of 
Scotch  society,  and  assimilate  it  more  closely 
to  that  of  England.  The  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  have  risen  in  wealth 
and  influence ;  doctrines  of  mercantile  law, 
and  forms  of  legal  procedure  adopted  from 
England,  have  modifled  or  superseded  great 
part  of  the  old  law  of  Scotland ;  the  internal 
struggles  of  the  kirk  have  shaken  it  from  its 
supremacy  ;  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831-2  has 
revolutionized  the  political  relations  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  records  of  the  period  during 
which  these  changes  were  elaborating  is  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
history  of  Scotland.  The  materials  for  this 
chapter  still  lie  in  a  great  measure  scattered 
and  dispersed.  Already,  however,  some  val¬ 
uable  contributions  to  it  have  been  made 
patent  to  the  public.  The  most  recent  are 
the  “  Life  of  JeftVey,”  by  Lord  Cockburn, 
and  the  “  Memoirs  of  Chalmers,”  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  Hanna.  These,  together  with 
Lockhart’s  “  Memoirs  of  Scott,”  which  have 
now  been  some  ten  or  twelve  years  common 
property,  afford  various  curious  peeps  into 
the  literary  activity  of  Scotland  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  so¬ 
cial  relations  from  which  it  took  its  direction 
and  peculiar  character ;  and  the  changes  it 
has  wrought  in  public  opinion  and  sentiment. 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  Chalmers,  have  achieved  a 
reputation,  their  writings  have  exercised  an 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country  ;  but  to  understand  the  men  and 
their  works  thoroughly  they  require  to  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  biographer  of  Jeffrey  possesses  some 
high  and  rare  qualities  for  the  performance 
of  the  task  that  has  (levolved  upon  him. 


For  half  a  century  he  was  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  hero  of  his  narrative — his 
friendly  rival  in  the  contest  for  professional 
distinction — the  loved  associate  of  his  hours 
of  relaxation — the  faithful  partner  of  the  po¬ 
litical  proscription  of  his  earlier,  and  the  po¬ 
litical  triumph  of  his  later  years.  Henry 
Cockburn  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
talents  and  qualities  to  which  a  certain  con¬ 
stitutional  indolence  has  perhaps  prevented 
him  from  doing  full  justice.  Of  a  cordial 
and  affectionate  disposition  ;  seeing  through 
the  characters  of  men  with  an  intuitive  saga¬ 
city  ;  capable  of  reasoning  clearly  and  tersely 
on  all  practical  questions ;  gifted  with  an 
earnest,  impressive,  pathetic  eloquence  in  his 
graver  moods,  with  an  unsurpassed  play  of 
quaint,  grave  humor  in  his  merrier ;  no  man 
could  be  better  qualified  to  know  and  portray 
Jeffrey,  as  a  distinguished  man  can  only  be 
known  and  portrayed  by  the  discriminating 
love  of  a  kindred  mind ;  by  one  who  shrinks 
not  from  telling  the  whole  truth,  but  always 
in  a  reverential  and  affectionate  spirit.  An 
exaggerated  tone  of  provincial  patriotism — 
partly  sincere,  partly  affected — in  which  Lord 
Cockburn  is  pleased  to  indulge  when  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  merits  of  Edinburgh  and  Jef¬ 
frey,  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  other¬ 
wise.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  book, 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  due 
allowance  for  prepossessions  so  frankly  and 
ostentatiously  avowed.  But  a  reluctance  to 
reawaken  old  grudges  and  angry  feelings  has 
led  Lord  Cockburn  to  dismiss  with  a  mere 
allusion,  some  passages  in  the  political  career 
of  Jeffrey  which  were  necessary  to  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  man  and  his  time.  And 
possibly  anxiety  to  preserve  the  due  stateli¬ 
ness  and  dignity  of  a  Lord  of  Session  has 
prevented  Lord  Cockburn  from  recording 
some  characteristic  traits  of  the  society  of 
which  Jeffrey  formed  the  centre,  which  no 
one  could  have  done  more  felicitously,  had 
he  seen  fit.  Lord  Cockburn’s  ability  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with,  and  participate  in,  the  abandon 
of  the  social  hour,  when  men’s  characters 
display  themselves  most  truly,  cannot  be 
doubled  by  any  one  who  will  turn  to  his  ex¬ 
quisite  sketch  of  that  most  grot«:sque  of  law¬ 
yers,  John  Clark.  But  all  his  other  charac¬ 
ters — Sir  Henry  and  Sir  James  Moncrieff,  Sir 
James  Oibsun  Craig,  <kc.,  if  they  partake — 
as  has  not  unjustly  been  said  of  them — of 
the  weighty  sagacity  of  Clarendon,  partake 
also  of  his  skilled  diplomatic  reserve.  The 
personages,  in  short,  who  figure  in  the  pages 
of  Lord  Cockburn  are  always  arrayed  in  their 
drawing-room  attire,  and  speaking  ind  act- 
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ing  with  drawing-room  punctilio.  Yet  they 
could  and  did  unbend — in  a  manner,  it  might 
be,  as  Samuel  Johnson  did  at  the  Mitre  ; 
and  Lord  Cockburn  could  have  told  some¬ 
thing  of  their  “high-jinks”  without  dero¬ 
gating  from  their  characters.  Sydney  Smith 
understood  this  when,  on  his  last  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  he  insisted  upon  carrying  a  party 
of  ladies  to  one  of  the  few  remaining  parlors 
with  sanded  floors,  below  the  level  of  the 
High-street,  in  which  oysters  were  still  con¬ 
sumed,  in  order  to  show  them  how  Jeffrey 
and  he  enjoyed  themselves  when  as  yet  the 
“Edinburgh  Review”  was  not.  A  hint,  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  one  of  Jeffrey’s  let¬ 
ters  to  Mrs.  Rutherford — “  M‘Bean  has  just 
renewed  his  wig,  and  looks  as  young  as  a 
viper  who  has  just  cast  his  enamelled  skin” 
— might  l.ave  recalled  to  Lord  Cockbuin’s 
recollection  a  characteristic  scene  of  “  weel 
timed  daffin,”  in  the  gorgeously  ornamented 
drawing-room  of  an  ambitious  and  rising 
W.  S. 

The  truth  is  that,  grave  or  gay.  Lord 
Cockburn  deals  too  much  in  abstractions 
and  generals  to  convey  a  perfect  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  notion  of  what  Jeffrey  was.  Jeffrey’s 
writings  are  almost  as  much  below  his  real 
powers,  as  we  learn  from  Boswell  that  John¬ 
son’s  were.  Even  the  speeches  delivered  by 
Jefifrey  on  important  occasions — or  what  he 
and  his  friends  deemed  such — are  insufficient 
to  explain  his  really  deserved  reputation  for 
subtle,  and  brilliant,  and  vivacious  ingenuity. 
Whether  writing  or  speaking,  conscious  ef¬ 
fort  shackled  his  genius,  or  led  him  to  smoth¬ 
er  it  beneath  a  superfluous  load  of  redundant 
verbiage.  Ilis  very  letters  to  those  of  his 
correspondents  with  whom  he  felt  most  at 
ease,  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  latter 
defect,  though  they  contain  many  delicious 
indications  of  the  real  Jeffrey.  He  did  most 
justice  to  himself  in  familiar  conversation,  or 
while  pleading  some  case  in  the  courts  of 
law,  to  which  he  attached  little  importance. 
On  such  occasions  he  gave  the  reins  to  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  his  thought  and  fancy ; 
and  the  result  was  inimitable.  The  secret  of 
this  peculiarity — through  which  it  came  that 
be  WHS  great  on  unimportant  occasions,  and 
too  often  the  reverse  on  great  occasions — is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  Lord  Cockburn’s 
narrative. 

The  life  of  Jeffrey  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions  : — the  preparatory  stage,  during 
which  he  was  educating  himself,  from  bis 
birth  in  1773,  till  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  in  1802  ; 
the  stage  of  successful  effort  and  growing 
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reputation  from  1802  till  his  resignation  of 
the  editorship  of  the  review  in  1829  ;  the 
stage  of  comparative  failure  in  official  life, 
embracing  the  close  of  his  career.  In  the 
first  of  these  stages  we  find  him  animated 
by  a  precocious  ambition  of  literary  distinc¬ 
tion,  incessantly  reading  and  writing  ;  read¬ 
ing  books  so  numerous  and  so  various  ;is  to 
indicate  the  absence  of  a  preponderating 
taste  or  talent  for  any  one  special  field  of  in¬ 
tellectual  effort ;  writing  so  unintermittingly 
that  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  ex¬ 
pression  advanced  far  before  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  thought.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
in  the  unfolding  of  his  mind,  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  career. 
He  never  thoroughly  mastered  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge.  He  originated  no  new 
opinions,  or  trains  of  thought.  His  mind 
had  no  power  of  setting  itself  in  motion,  or 
choosing  its  own  course  ;  it  required  to  be 
impelled  by  the  suggestions  of  some  book, 
some  cause  given  him  to  plead,  some  topic 
started  in  conversation.  To  such  sugges¬ 
tions  both  intellect  and  fancy  responded  with 
amazing  promptitude  and  exuberant  fer¬ 
tility.  His  perceptions,  though  not  deep,  • 
and  embracing  no  wide  scope,  were  quick 
and  clear.  He  readily  apprehended  iso¬ 
lated  propositions,  devised  lucid  and  stri¬ 
king  expressions  of  them,  and  illustrated 
them  by  copious  analogies.  As  a  critic  he 
was  unsatisfactory,  from  his  inability  to  at¬ 
tain  to  first  principles,  or  combine  them  into 
a  system,  ilis  mind,  preoccupied  by  theo¬ 
retical  formulae,  devised  while  his  powers  of 
expression  were  yet  in  advance  of  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought,  was  almost  impervious  to  the 
thoughts  and  images  presented  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  others.  His  reviews  of  poets  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  little  more  than  ingenious  exposi¬ 
tions  of  certain  preconceived  canons  of  taste 
and  condemnations  of  all  that  is  inconsis¬ 
tent,  or  that  he  believes  to  be  inconsistent 
with  them.  There  is  much  that  is  plausible, 
or  even  true,  in  his  reviews  of  Scott,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  others ;  but  it  is  in  general  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  poems  ostensibly  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  might  have  been  said  with 
equal  propriety  a  propos  of  any  other  poem, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  one  he  professes  to  be  criticising.  He 
controverted  the  theories  of  poetical  criticism 
enounced  in  the  prefaces  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  as  he  would  have 
controverted  the  opinions  expressed  by  any 
preceding  speaker  in  the  Speculative  Society, 
simply  as  an  exer  e  of  dialectic  ingenuity. 
S6 
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Their  poetry — or  the  poetry  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries  but  Crabbe — he  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  felt  or  understood,  or  made 
any  effort  to  feel  or  understand.  Where  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  works  of  systematic 
thinkers,  like  Bentham  or  Stewart,  or  with 
an  abstract  principle,  like  Parliamentary  Law 
Reform,  he  is  equally  at  sea.  He  throws 
out  a  number  of  brilliant  and  ingenious 
thoughts,  but  never  arrives  at  any  definite  or 
satisfactory  conclusion.  His  best  reviews  are 
those  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  novels, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  domestic  life, 
with  books  of  travel,  memoirs,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  letters.  He  is  then  able  to  expatiate, 
untrammelled  by  the  necessity  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  principle  ;  and  he  goes  on,  pleased  him¬ 
self  and  pleasing  others,  throwing  out  innu¬ 
merable  just  and  striking  remarks  on  social 
usages  and  maxims,  and  innumerable  play¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  images.  He  was,  in  fact, 
better  qualified  for  becoming  a  graceful  and 
instructive  essayist,  in  the  manner  of  Steele 
or  Addison,  than  for  playing  the  part  of  a 
critic.  Two  things  only  prevented  him  from 
attaining  to  the  felicity  of  these  writers — 
the  cumbrous  and  inappropriate  form  of  the 
review,  assumed  by  his  essays,  and  the  habit 
of  indulging  in  verbiage,  contracted  by  his 
precocious  habits  of  incessant  composition. 

The  same  qualities  which  characterized 
his  writings  pervaded  his  forensic  and  collo¬ 
quial  efforts,  were  there  more  perfectly  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  even  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  efficacy  of  the  former.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  advocate  is  to  present  the  case 
of  his  client  in  as  plausible  a  shape  as  bis 
client  would  do  for  himself  were  be  able. 
He  has  no  abstract  principle  to  discover  or 
establish  :  he  has  to  take  for  granted  some 
maxim  of  positive  law,  and  so  to  arrange 
and  state  his  facts,  that  his  dialectic  skill 
may  be  able  to  convince  the  judge  that  it  is 
applicable  to  them.  Distinct  conceptions 
leading  to  clear  expression,  habits  of  neat 
and  perspicuous  arrangement,  a  tenacious 
memory  to  retain  the  maxims  of  the  positive 
law,  and  the  statutes  or  judicial  decisions  in 
which  it  is  contained,  an  extensive  and  varied 
range  of  not  very  profound  general  know¬ 
ledge  to  supply  apt  and  pleasing  illustra¬ 
tions,  self-possession  and  ready  command  of 
language — these  are  the  requisites  of  the  fo¬ 
rensic  orator.  And  all  these  Jeffrey  pos¬ 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  knowledge 
of  law  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  pro¬ 
found  or  systematic,  but  the  tenacity  of  his 
memory  was  inconceivable.  He  never  forgot 
a  case,  judgment  or  statute,  that  he  had 
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once  examined.  When  an  agent  addressed 
him  suddenly  in  the  Parliament  House  about 
any  cause  to  which  his  attention  had  not  re¬ 
cently  been  turned,  he  might  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  but  the  mention  of  one  precedent 
recalled  all  the  rest,  and  he  was  immediately 
as  much  au  fait  of  the  question  as  if  he  had 
just  risen  from  studying  it.  A  sound  prac¬ 
tical  judgment,  and  a  habitual  dexterity  in 
making  the  most  of  what  he  knew,  enabled 
him  to  turn  bis  desultory  and  incomplete  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  law  of  his  country  to 
better  account  in  pleading  than  many  sound¬ 
er  and  more  learned  lawyers.  In  aid  of  these 
qualities  came  his  talent  for  lucid  narrative, 
the  range  of  illustration  which  his  extensive 
miscellaneous  reading  had  supplied,  a  light 
natural  grace  of  thought  not  the  less  piquant 
that  it  sometimes  bordered  on  flippancy  or 
petulance,  above  all,  an  intense  vitality  that 
seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  being,  making 
his  ideas  as  they  arose  more  like  realities 
than  their  types.  His  redundant  vocabulary 
was  here  rather  an  advantage  than  other¬ 
wise.  The  first  word  that  offered  itself  was 
caught  at,  then  another  that  seemed  more 
appropriate  was  allowed  to  let  fall,  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth  might  be  suggested.  Every 
additional  word  presented  its  corresponding 
idea  in  a  new  and  clearer  light ;  the  auditors 
felt  their  apprehensions  grow  more  distinct 
along  with  those  of  the  speaker ;  they  were 
enlisted  as  a.ssociates  in  the  process  by  which 
he  was  clearing  up  his  own  ideas.  They  in¬ 
sensibly  and  unconsciously  adopted  his  ratio¬ 
cinations,  and  while  following  his  lead  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  working  out  his  conclusions  as 
their  own.  Their  judgments  were  fascina¬ 
ted,  enthralled,  led  captive.  The  same 
witchery  pervaded  his  social  conversation, 
the  only  difference  was  that,  as  a  pleader, 
while  pleasing  he  was  still  more  convincing, 
as  a  companion  he  pleased  more  than  he 
convinced. 

This  very  peculiar  conformation  of  intellect 
and  fancy  was  combined  with  a  disposition 
almost  feminine  both  in  its  beauties  and  its 
faults.  The  exquisite  moral  purity  that  ani¬ 
mates  all  the  writings  of  Jeffrey  pervaded  his 
conversation  also.  He  shrunk  from  grossness 
like  a  fine-minded  woman.  Allied  to  this 
was  a  lively  sympathy  and  delicate  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  His  sense  of  what 
is  just  and  honorable  was  rigorous,  his  benev¬ 
olence  large.  All  these  are  qualities  in  which 
women  are  generally  found  to  excel ;  and  he 
combined  with  them  that  love  of  pleasing, 
sometimes  seducing  into  flattery,  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  sex.  But  he  had  also  much 
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of  their  irresolution  and  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  more  robust,  though  not  more 
elevated  or  worthy  natures.  This  weakness 
is  apparent  in  his  early  correspondence  about 
the  Review,  where  be  frequently  apologizes 
for  something  that  has  appeared  in  it  as  the 
result  of  his  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
some  impetuous  contributor  against  his  own 
better  judgment.  It  kept  him  through  life 
rather  an  ornament  than  a  leader  of  the  po¬ 
litical  party  to  which  he  attached  himself ;  a 
kind  of  constitutional  chief  placed  in  the  van 
by  his  colleagues  when  tliey  wished  to  make 
a  good  appearance,  and  treated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  with  the  utmost  deference, 
though  in  fact  he  had  received  his  rue  from 
these  same  deferential  gentlemen  behind  the 
scenes.  This  inhrmity  of  purpose,  confirmed 
by  advancing  years,  became  painfully  appar¬ 
ent  after  he  entered  upon  official  life,  and 
rendered  that  point  of  his  career  distasteful 
to  himself,  disappointing  and  even  humiliat¬ 
ing  to  his  admirers. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  this  analysis, 
Jeffrey  enjoyed  a  twofold  reputation.  One 
was  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  his  intrinsic  qualities,  his 
graceful  vivacity,  acute  perceptions,  playful 
fancy,  purity,  generosity,  honor.  It  wa.s  just, 
and  cherished  sincerely  and  affectionately  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  other  was  the  result 
of  his  position ;  the  not  unnaturnl  tendency 
of  those  who  saw  him  only  from  a  distance 
to  attribute  to  him — the  visible  and  perma¬ 
nent  representative  of  the  “Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view,” — almost  all  its  merits,  as  they  held 
him  responsible  for  all  its  faults.  This  Jef¬ 
frey  of  the  wider  public  was  a  very  different 
person  from  the  real  Jeffrey  ;  a  much  more 
powerful  and  accomplished,  but  a  much  less 
amiable  man.  The  intense  love  borne  to  him 
by  his  intimate  associates,  however,  and  the 
veneration  with  which  his  countrymen  are 
accustomed  to  regard  a  successful  barrister, 
came  even  here  to  stand  him  in  good  stead, 
and  keep  even  the  grim  Eidolon  of  the  “  Edin- 
,  burgh  Review”  as  popular  as  the  real  Francis 
Jeffrey. 

Yet  properly  speaking  it  was  only  as  editor 
of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  that  Jeffrey  was 
a  public  character — that  his  personality  must 
to  a  certain  extent  interest  those  who  neither 
moved  in  his  immediate  circle  nor  lived  in 
his  day.  It  was  therefore  a  sufficiently  ludi¬ 
crous,  though  not  singular  perversity,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  LordCockburn,  that  they 
appear  all  along  to  have  been  rather  ashamed 
of  this  connection.  When  Jeffrey  and  his 
friends  first  projected  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 


view,”  they  were  proudly  resolute  not  to 
accept  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  their 
labors.  When  the  good  sense  of  Sydney 
Smith  convinced  them  that  except  as  a  fair 
commercial  enterprise  —  proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire — the  work  had  no  chance,  and  that  with 
good  pay  to  contributors  it  must  succeed,  it 
was  only  after  some  misgivings  and  hesitation 
that  Jeffrey  condescended  to  become  its  sal¬ 
aried  editor.  E\'en  so  late  as  1827  he 
appears  to  have  been  dubious  whether  his 
editorial  character  did  not  compromise  his 
gentility.  In  that  year  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Cockburn  :  “  From  the  very  first  I  have  been 
anxious  to  keep  clear  of  any  tradesman-like 
concern  in  the  ‘  Review,’  and  to  confine  my¬ 
self  pretty  strictly  to  intercourse  with  gentle¬ 
men  only,  even  as  contributors.  It  would 
vex  me,  I  must  own,  to  find  that,  in  spite  of 
this,  I  have  lowered  my  own  character,  and 
perhaps  even  that  of  my  profession,  by  my 
connection  with  a  publication  which  I  cer¬ 
tainly  engaged  with  on  very  high  grounds, 
and  have  managed,  I  think,  without  dirtying 
my  hands  in  any  paltry  matters.”  Like  the 
l)ear-leader  in  “  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
Jeffrey  would  only  allow  his  animal  to  dance 
to  the  genteelett  of  tunes.  Strange  that  men 
who  see  no  degradation  in  accepting  a  fee  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  murderer  or  swindler 
whom  they  know  to  he  guilty,  should  have 
such  punctilio  about  accepting  an  honorarium 
for  an  unequivocally  honorable  exercise  of 
their  intellect !  Jeffrey  gladly  demitted  the 
editorial  office  to  be  made  Dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Advocates,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Advocate ;  yet  as  editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Review”  he  had  a  European  celebrity  and 
position  ;  these  legal  dignities  made  him  at 
most  but  a  great  man  in  his  own  country — 
not  necessarily  even  there  when  some  of  the 
worthies  are  recalled  to  memory  who  held 
them  before  him. 

As  a  mere  conversationist  Jeffrey’s  repu¬ 
tation  must  of  necessity  be  local  and  ephem¬ 
eral  ;  even  the  fame  of  a  successful  advocate 
is  of  a  subordinate  and  transitory  nature.  If 
his  name  is  to  survive,  it  can  only  be  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  The  value 
of  the  aggregate  numbers  of  that  periodical 
issued  under  his  direction  must  stamp  his 
character.  He  cannot  indeed  claim  credit 
for  all  the  learning,  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the 
original  thought  that  may  have  appeared  in 
its  pages.  But  in  addition  to  what  respect 
is  due  to  his  own  contributions,  he  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  contributions,  for  the  temper  and 
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tact  evinced  in  keeping  contributors  together 
and  at  work,  and  for  the  general  tone  and 
tendency  of  the  publication. 

It  is  mainly  upon  its  efiSclency  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  and  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  views  in  social  ethics,  that  the  per¬ 
manent  reputation  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  must  depend.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact — which  can  however  be  substantiated 
by  reference  to  the  list  of  Jeffrey’s  contribu¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  Lord  Cockburn’s  first 
volume* — that  politics  were  exactly  what  its 
editor  least  cared  for.  His  comparatively 
few  political  articles  are  such  productions  on 
general  principles  as  are  delivered  from 
Scotch  chairs  of  moral  philosophy.  His 
analyses  of  books  of  travels,  memoirs  of 
French  philosophes  and  their  female  friends, 
poems  and  other  works  of  imagination,  are 
of  varied  merit.  His  comments  on  men,  and 
society  and  its  phenomena,  are  always  spark¬ 
ling,  always  genial,  often  just  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  For  the  literary  criticism  of  the  “  Re¬ 
view,”  Jeffrey  is  mainly  responsible.  That 
criticism  has  retained  so  little  hold  on  the 
public  mind  that  it  is  now  scarcely  worth 
while  to  canvass  its  merits  deliberately. 
His  own  contributions  in  this  department 
occupy  a  middle  position  between  such  blun¬ 
ders  as  Brougham’s  review  of  Byron’s 
"  Hours  of  Idleness,”  and  Hazlitt’s  reviews 
of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Coleridge.  Lord  Cock- 
bum  asks,  “What  poet  whom  Jeffrey  con¬ 
demns  continues  a  favorite  with  the  public, 
except  in  the  works,  or  in  the  passages,  or 
in  the  qualities,  which  he  applauds  ?”  The 
only  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact,  that 
not  one  literary  man  in  a  hundred  can  now 
tell  you  what  Jeffrey’s  judgment  of  any  of 
his  poetical  contemporaries  was,  and  that  his 
adverse  criticism  has  scarcely  retarded  the 
establishment  of  the  poetical  reputations  of 
the  Lake  poets,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  others 
whom  he  assailed.  In  literature,  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,”  even  under  Jeffrey,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  conformed  to  the  taste  of 
the  age ;  it  assuredly  did  not  lead  it. 

In  the  department  of  political  economy, 
the  services  of  the  “  Edinburgh”  are  less 
equivocal.  Horner  grappled  with  the  mone¬ 
tary  question  in  the  first  number,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  mature  and  develop  his  views  re- 


*  This  list  is  very  ioacenrate :  it  omits  articles 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  Jeffrey’s; 
and  contains  some  which  we  know  were  not  his — 
as^  for  example,  the  reviews  of  “  Rimini,”  and  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  “Biographia  Literaria” — both  written  by 
Hazlitt 
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specting  it  in  those  which  followed,  till  he 
brought  it  before  parliament.  The  work  to 
which  Peel  applied  a  finishing  hand  in  1819 
was  begun,  and  far  advanced,  in  the  pages 
of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  In  such  pub¬ 
lications  one  good  article  calls  forth  many, 
one  sound  and  judicious  contributor  attracts 
kindred  minds.  The  contributions  of  Mal- 
thus.  Mill,  and  (though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  other  three)  of  M’Culloch, 
have  rendered  the  “  Review  ”  more  instru¬ 
mental  in  diffusing  sound  views  of  political 
economy  than  any  contemporary  publication. 

Its  services  have  been  equally  marked  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Exeter  Hall  class  of 
topics,  with  one  exception.  The  manly  sense 
and  deep -though ted  hnmorof  Sydney  Smith, 
and  the  impetuous,  versatile,  dazzling  ge¬ 
nius  of  Brougham,  were  devoted  from  the 
beginning  to  the  promotion  of  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  slave- 
trade.  The  cause  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  of 
unsectarian  education,  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,  was  maintained  by  the  former 
against  the  Mistress  Trimmers  of  the  day, 
with  calm,  crushing,  laughing  power.  The 
atrocities  of  slavery  were  indignantly  ex¬ 
posed.  Nor  was  all  the  humanity  of  the 
writers  in  the  “  Review”  reserved,  as  has 
too  often  been  alleged  with  truth  of  the 
friends  of  the  negro,  for  those  only  who  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  born  with  black  skins. 
Sydney  Smith’s  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
the  young  chimney-sweeps,  and  his  denun¬ 
ciations  of  spring  guns  and  man-traps,  were 
among  the  first  attempts  to  apply  a  rational 
reflecting  humanitarianism  to  the  minor  mor¬ 
als  of  life.  The  one  exception  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  “  Review”  with  Exeter  Hall, 
above  alluded  to,  was  in  its  merciless,  unjust, 
and  indiscriminating  attacks  upon  Metho¬ 
dists  and  missionaries.  This  topic  would  be 
in  place  in  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  Chal¬ 
mers.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  allude  to  the 
anomaly  that  puritan  Scotland  should  have 
given  birth  to  a  periodical  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  was  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  devotional  sentiment ;  and 
of  which  all  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
were  imbued  with  the  hard  worldly  views  of 
those  members  of  the  Anglican  church  who 
stand  equally  remote  from  the  fanciful  semi- 
Romanism  of  the  modern  High  Church  and 
the  spiritual  zeal  of  the  Low. 

In  matters  of  science,  physical  and  meta¬ 
physical,  the  “Review”  was  respectable, 
without  being  distinguished.  Neat  and  cor¬ 
rect  mathematical  articles,  by  Playfair,  were 
interspersed  with,  or  followed  by,  the  some- 
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what  presumptuous  sciolism  of  Brougham,  which  the  people  were  identified  with  the 
and  the  turgidity  of  Leslie.  The  earlier  kirk,  by  the  Presbyterian  parity  and  poverty 
numbers  contained  rather  more  than  enough  of  its  ministers,  and  its  lay  eldership,  retarded 
of  able,  but  too  technical  articles  on  medical  the  progress  of  opinions  associated  with  lax 
and  chemical  subjects.  Their  authors,  how-  and  sceptical  religious  principles.  The  con- 
ever,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberties  which  tagion  of  European  example,  however,  pre- 
the  editor  took  with  their  contributions,  in  cipitated  by  discontents  arising  out  of  an 
ordertorenderthem  moregenerally  palatable,  oppressive  militia  svstem,  gave  occasion  to 
and  drifted  olT  one  by  one  to  special  scientific  associations  and  movements  of  the  disaffect- 
periodicals.  In  geology  and  natural  history  ed,  which  the  compact  discipline  of  the  pre- 
generally,  the  “  Ikeview”  did  little  more  than  dominant  political  party  crushed  easily,  and 
chronicle  the  commencement  of  the  increased  trampled  down  with  the  relentless  inveteracy 
interest  Uken  in  these  subjects  in  England,  of  fear.  The  defeated  malcontents  assumed 
Its  metaphysics  were  those  of  acute  and  the  usual  characteristic  of  a  proscribed  sect, 
independent  minds,  who  had  little  or  no  — unreasoning  ferocity.  The  young  projec-  s 
acqu  lintance  with  what  had  been  written  tors  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review”  were  dis¬ 
respecting  them  except  by  authors  of  the  gusted  by  the  panic-inspired  ferocity  of  the 
Scotch  school.  In  historical  inquiry,  the  conquering,  and  the  revengeful  ferocity  of 
contributions  of  Hallam,  Allen,  Macintosh,  the  defeated.  Their  politics  were  of  an  ab- 
and  Macaulay,  imparted  to  the  **  Review”  stract,  eclectic,  criticising  character.  Their 
the  charms  of  their  graceful  and  genial,  isolation  from  numerous  and  organized  sym- 
though  superficial  and  inexact  school.  The  pathizers,  and  their  provincial  situation,  re- 
“  Eldinburgh”  rather  lagged  behind  the  age  mole  from  the  great  centre  of  political  activ- 
in  recording  the  progress  of  geographical  ity,  perpetuated  this  character.  But  Sydney 
discovery;  the  provincial  position  of  the  ed-  Smith  soon  returned  to  his  native  country, 
itor  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  compete  and  was  speedily  followed  by  two  of  the 
against  the  “  Quarterly,”  which  had  access  most  energetic  of  the  reviewers,  Horner  and 

to  the  department  of  government  under  Brougham.  The  sympathies  of  the  literary 

which  English  discoveries  were  prosecuted,  and  fastidious  Edinburgh  reviewers  were 
Classical  literature  was  emphatically  the  more  in  unison  with  those  of  the  aristocratic 
weak  side  of  the  “  Review ;”  as,  indeed,  of  English  Whigs  than  of  any  other  section  of 
Scotland.  In  Jeffrey’s  private  letters,  he  is  politicians.  The  success  of  the  new  periodical 
constantly  desiring  his  correspondents  to  ob-  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
tain  for  him  a  good  contributor  on  such  sub-  Its  contributors,  who  had  migrated  to  Eng- 
jects ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  any-  land,  were  gained  mainly  by  the  skilful  ca- 
thing  better  than  some  hard  plodding  inves-  resses  of  Holland  House,  and  the  political 
tigator  of  particles,  and  scanner  of  measures,  intelligence  supplied  from  head-quarters  to 
whose  dry  raw  material  he  was  obliged  to  the  provincial  editor  came  thus  to  be  mainly 
serve  up  with  the  sauce  of  some  elegant  ir-  distilled  through  the  medium  of  the  Holland 

relevancies  of  his  own.  House  coterie.  The  principal  channels  of 

The  merits  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  communication  were  Horner  and  Brougham, 
as  an  instrument  of  political  enlightenment  two  men  of  diametrically  opposite  characters, 
remain  to  be  considered.  At  the  time  when  between  whose  inspirations  Jeffrey  seems  to 
it  was  started  there  was  literally  no  liberal  have  stood  not  unlike  Machealh  between  the 
party  in  Scotland.  A  man  might  have  clamorousurgenciesof  Polly  and  Lucy.  Now 
counted  the  avowed  Whigs  on  his  finger,  the  massive,  well-balanced  mind  of  Homer 
The  forty-five  Scotch  members  of  the  House  — amenable  to  discipline,  and  sympathizing 
of  Commons  were  elected  by  less  than  five  with  the  Romillies  and  Macintoshes — carried 
thousand  titular  landowners  and  self-elected  the  day  ;  now  the  impulsive  impetuosity  of 
town  councillors.  The  whole  executive  power  Brougham,  who,  to  the  horror  and  dismay 
and  political  patronage  of  Scotland  was  vest-  of  Holland  House,  coquetted  at  times  with 
ed  in  a  clique  of  lawyers  in  Eklinburgh,  allied  Major  Cartwright,  Bentham,  and  the  West- 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  thoroughly  drilled  minster  Rump,  carried  Jeffrey  along  with 
tools  of  Lord  Melville.  The  republican  prin-  him.  But  in  the  main,  the  “  Review”  be- 
ciples  of  the  French  Revolution  had  made  came  essentially  a  Whig  organ,  the  retailer 
converts  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  belonged  for  of  the  dilettante,  epicurean  liberalism  of  Hol- 
the  most  part  to  the  lower  orders,  and  their  land  House.  In  this  character  it  was  con- 
few  allies  among  the  wealthier  classes  were  firmed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Quarterly 
destitute  of  political  power.  The  extent  to  Review,”  established  to  counteract  its  Whig- 
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gery,  and  at  a  later  period  by  the  secession 
of  the  more  stern  and  systematic  political 
thinkers, christened  “educated  Radicals,”  by 
Blackwood,  who  established  the  “  Westmin¬ 
ster  Review.”  The  great  defect  of  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  “Edinburgh  Review”  consisted  in 
their  being  made  up  of  vague,  amiable  senti¬ 
ments,  rather  than  of  definite  opinions  or 
measures.  This  very  defect,  however,  ren¬ 
dered  the  “Review”  a  more  useful  agent  of 
liberal  propagandism  during  the  6rst  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  the  century  than  any  work 
advocating  more  definite  principles  could 
have  been ;  especially  in  Scotland.  There, 
at  that  time,  no  man  dared  to  avow  popular 
opinions :  to  do  so  closed  against  him  all 
prospect  of  advancement  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
church,  and  even  excluded  him  from  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance  by  the  banks  if  be  were  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer.  But  a  number 
of  influences  were  silently  at  work  under¬ 
mining  the  servile  spirit  generated  by  these 
circumstances.  The  growing  wealth  of  the 
trading  community  inspired  a  sturdier  temper, 
which  essayed  its  young  powers  in  assaults 
upon  the  close  system  of  local  municipal 
government.  The  abuse  of  patronage  in  the 
Kirk  gave  birth  to  a  strenuous  opposition  in 
the  church  courts,  organized  and  led  by  en¬ 
ergetic  practical  men  like  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
crieff  and  Andrew  Thompson.  A  few  of  the 
better  spirits  at  the  bar  preserved  a  proud 
independence,  and  endeavored  to  resuscitate 
the  defunct  -Whig  party.  The  very  vague¬ 
ness  of  the  politics  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Re* 
view”  encouraged  these  sectional  and  local 
Liberals  to  avow  their  assent  to  them.  The 
“  Review”  thus  became  a  magnet  to  attract 
and  bold  in  combination  all  the  straggling  and 
partial  liberalisms  of  Scotland.  The  habit  of 
reading  it,  and  taking  pride  in  it  as  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  did  honor  to  their  country,  insen¬ 
sibly  reconciled  to  its  politics  many  adherents 
of  the  dominant  party.  The  whole  country 
became  thus  by  degrees  leavened  with  a 
leaven  of  liberalism,  vague  indeed  and  indefi¬ 
nite,  yet  sufficiently  strong  and  pervading, 
when  circumstances  had  disunited  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  old  Tories,  and  when  a  matured 
practical  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  held  out,  to  rally  around  it,  in  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit,  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of 
Scotland. 

To  speak  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  as 
was  at  one  time  customary  with  its  partisans, 
as  the  great  enlightener  of  the  age,  is  simply 
absurd. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  “  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view”  that  it  sprung  into  existence  at  an  epoch 
of  intense  national  intellectual  activity.  The 
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part  taken  by  England  in  the  great  European 
struggle  between  innovating  philosophy  and 
old  establishments,  had  kindled  a  preterna¬ 
tural  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  In  this 
mood  men  were  called  upon  to  discuss  prac¬ 
tical  questions  of  vital  moment  in  politics  and 
economics.  The  Catholic  Question,  the  Bank 
Question,  and  many  others,  necessitated  a  re¬ 
currence  to  first  principles  in  political  and 
economical  science.  The  rapid  progress  in 
physical  inquiry  which  had  preceded  the 
French  Revolution,  continued  with  unabated 
energy  and  success.  The  intellectual,  war¬ 
like,  and  political  struggles  of  the  age, 
awakened  its  imagination  as  well  as  its  intel¬ 
lect,  and  called  into  activity  a  band  of  poets 
of  rare  and  diversified  excellence.  The 
“  Review  ”  became  the  interpreter  between 
the  contemporary  master-minds  of  England 
and  the  masses.  It  brought  their  reasonings 
and  utterances  of  impassioned  imagination  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  heard  of  them ;  it  accelerated 
their  communication  even  to  the  literary  por¬ 
tion  of  society.  It  acted  as  a  fly-wheel  to 
quicken  and  increase  the  power  of  the  action 
of  the  intellectual  machine.  And  though 
much  was  due  to  these  circumstances,  much 
also  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  men  by 
whom  the  “  Review  ”  was  conducted.  Lord 
Cockburn  disparages  unduly  the  Reviews  of 
an  earlier  date.  But  publications  which  had 
numbered  among  their  managers  and  contri¬ 
butors  Smollett,  Ooldsmitb,  Gifford,  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  and  many  more  of  their  stamp, 
were  by  no  means  the  contemptible  things  he 
is  pleased  to  represent  them.  The  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  ”  surpassed  them  less  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  superiority  of  those  who  labor¬ 
ed  upon  it  than  of  the  better  materials  placed 
within  its  reach,  and  the  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  it  appeared.  Its  utility 
was  much  diminished  by  the  unacquaintance 
of  its  contributors  with  any  modern  litera¬ 
tures  except  those  of  France  and  England. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  record  of 
the  European  literary  and  scientific  activity 
of  its  age.  But  it  accomplished  much  for 
English  literature,  and  breathed  a  liberal,  en¬ 
lightened,  tolerant  spirit  into  the  dead  politi¬ 
cal  corporations  of  Scotland.  For  this, 
much  credit  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  raciness 
of  Sydney  Smith,  the  reckless  eccentricity  of 
Brougham,  the  solidity  of  Horner,  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  Mill,  the  learned  bonhommie  of 
Hallam  and  Macintosh.  But  without  the  ce¬ 
menting  influence  of  Jeffrey  these  hetero¬ 
geneous  natures  could  never  have  been  kept 
working  harmoniously  together. 
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From  Sharpo’t  Mafozino. 

A  VISIT.* 


BY  FREDRIKA  BREMKR. 


One  winter  evening  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
alone  at  home.  A  slight  indisposition  had 
kept  me  for  two  or  three  days  within  doors, 
and,  though  I  was  now  well,  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  me  to  remain  quiet  this  night, 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  parties  that  carried 
off  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  1  was  quite 
satished — then  1  used  most  to  enjoy  myself, 
when  all  alone  at  home ;  and  with  much  good 
humor  and  many  good  wishes  I  said  adieu  to 
father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  as 
some  went  to  the  opera,  and  some  to  a  bail, 
and  some  to  a  concert.  Then,  though  we  were 
generally  a  very  quiet  household,  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  gloominess  coming  from  ....  no 
matter  what — we  had  just  obtained  a  brighter 
place  than  usual :  my  eldest  sister  having  be¬ 
come  engaged  to  an  excellent  young  man, 
and  my  youngest  brother  being  just  returned 
from  college  with  very  flattering  testimonials, 
and  full  of  hope  and  joyfulness,  and  love  of 
his  youngest  sister,  who  also  was  equally  in 
love  with  her  brother.  For  myself,  I  was 
at  that  interesting  period  in  a  woman’s  life 
where  she,  young  still,  but  not  in  her  flrst 
youth,  feels  disposed  to  setlle  down  in  some 
way,  and  is  not  without  offers  or  opportuni¬ 
ties,  but  still  does  not  feel  bound  to  sacriflce 
her  freedom  to  anything  below  her  heart’s 
choice. 

Well,  they — my  kith  and  kin — all  went 
out,  and  1  was  left  alone.  1  felt  quite  pleased 
with  it.  Putting  out  the  lights,  except  one 
in  each  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  two  drawing¬ 
rooms,  1  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  dow  n 
the  soft  carpets,  enjoying  the  solitude,  and 
the  pleasant  light  shedding  itself  from  above 
over  the  rooms  and  their  furniture.  It  was 
a  romantic  clair  obscur,  soft,  and  a  little  me¬ 
lancholy — and  this  evening  1  felt  very  roman¬ 
tic.  A  slight,  not  unpleasant,  weakness  re¬ 
mained  after  the  past  illness  ;  but  I  was 
perfectly  well,  and  with  every  moment  a  fresh 
gush  of  health  and  delicious  life  seemed  to 
swell  my  heart  and  pervade  my  whole  being : 

*  It  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  interest  with  which 
this  paper  niay  be  read,  to  know  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  by  Miss  Bremer,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  alter  a  dozen  wurda  £o. 


a  certain  soft  emotion  kept  rising  within  me. 
On  the  whole,  I  felt  not  quite  so  happy  at 
being  alone  the  icAo/e  evening,  I  wished  some¬ 
body  would  come  and  partake  of  my  solitude  ; 
it  was  too  full  for  me.  My  heart  bounded 
with  sympathy  towards  my  fellow-creatures  ; 
with  good  will  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  ;  to 
interchange  endearing  words  and  good  ofiices. 
I  wanted  only  to  give  ;  I  wanted  only  some¬ 
body  good  enough  to  receive  ;  I  felt  my  heart 
overflowing  with  good  will  for  all  the  world 
and  all  the  people  in  it.  I  left  the  door  to 
the  vestibule  unlocked,  in  hope — not  as  in 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  my  childhood — 
in  hope  that  robbers  and  burglars  would 
come  in  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  some  wonderful  acts  of  courage  or 
priienre  d'tuprit ; — no,  I  did  not  wish  for 
robbers  to  come,  but  1  did  wish  for  some¬ 
body  ;  and  I  had  a  strong  presentiment  that 
somebody  would  come,  that  I  should  not  re¬ 
main  alone  the  whole  evening.  I  felt  sure 
that  I  should  have  a  visit — a  visit  that  could 
not  but  become  of  importance  either  to  me 
or  to  somebody  else.  Then,  anybody  that 
would  come  in  this  evening  must  feel  my  in¬ 
fluence — must  experience  something  uncom¬ 
mon  from  the  very  volume  of  life  that  rolled 
in  my  veins,  and  that  I  would  roll  on  him 
or  her.  A  thousand  feelings — a  thousand 
thoughts — were  in  my  heart  and  mind.  But 
1  walked  silently  to  and  fro  in  the  rooms, 
now  and  then  looking  curiously  down  the 
street.  Our  house  was  a  corner  house  ;  at 
the  comer  of  the  house  opposite  hung  a  street- 
lamp,  not  very  bright  nor  brilliant,  but  still 
shedding  a  light,  clear  enough  on  the  spot 
under  it,  and  on  the  objects  nearest  around. 
Right  under  the  lamp  hung,  and  swung  in 
the  evening  wind,  a  huge  red  wooden  glove 
a  glovemaker’s  sign),  with  the  forefinger 
a  very  long  forefinger)  pointing  right  down. 
The  snow  fell  in  large  flakes  round  the  lamp 
and  the  red  glove  on  the  frozen  white  ground. 
Now  and  then  came  persons — mostly  men — 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  passing  right 
under  the  lamp  and  the  red  glove,  and  were, 
as  they  passed,  lighted  up  by  the  former.  I 
thought  I  recognized  friends  or  acquaintances 
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in  some  of  them,  and  often  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  steered  their  way  directly  towards  my 
house,  but  then  again  they  were  wrapped  up 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  great  red  glove 
swung,  and  the  lamp  shed  its  light,  and  the 
snow  fell  fast  over  the  solitary  spot — and 
again  I  paced  the  carpets  of  the  drawing*- 
rooms.  No  matter:  it  was  yet  good  time  for 
visiting,  it  was  early  yet,  and  a  visit  I  should 
certainly  have  that  night ;  and  many  a  face 
passed  in  the  camera  ohscura  of  my  mind — 
many  a  vision  of  my  expected  visitor.  First, 

I  saw  one  that  had  been  very  kind  to  me, 
but  that  I  had  been  less  kind  to ;  one  of  these 
that  we  esteem,  but  can  neither  like  nor  love, 
but  now,  this  night,  if  that  person  would  come, 

I  should  be  so  kind,  so - it  would  not  be  my 

fault  if  that  person  did  not  feel  amiable  and 
loveable.  And  then  there  was  somebody  who 
had  wronged  me  and  made  me  suffer.  Oh  ! 
thatsAe  might  come,  that  I  might  do  her  good 
instead — that  I  might  make  her  rich  and  hap¬ 
py  ;  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
And  then  there  was  a  man  that  was  more  tome 
than  I  to  him — that  I  liked  ;  a  brilliant,  inter¬ 
esting  man,  that  did  not  like  me,  but  who  was 
interested  by  me,  liked  to  talk  with  me,  and 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  Oh  !  if  he  should  come  ; 
be  would  love  me,  perhaps  fall  in  love  with  me 
that  evening !  There  was  in  me  so  much  of 
that  fire  which  makes  everything  light  up  and 
radiate.  Was  he  quite  fireproof  ?  Well,  still 
bis  spirit  would  light  up  by  the  light  of  mine  ; 
1  knew  it,  and  we  would  have  such  a  talk 
about  stars  and  showers  of  stars ;  about  Co¬ 
pernicus,  and  Taylor,  and  Newton ;  and 
about  electricity,  and  alchemy,  and  Berze¬ 
lius  :  we  would  have  such  a  great  intellec¬ 
tual  treat  and  conversation !  And  then  there 
was  another  man,  that  liked  me  well,  and 
would  offer  me  heart  and  hand,  if  I  would 
like  him.  Like  him  1  could  not ;  but  feel 
very  kindly,  respectfully,  almost  tenderly  for 
him,  that  I  could — 1  did ;  and  then  he  was 
a  very  good  and  very  stately  gentleman,  and 
of  a  rank  and  fortune  that  well  could  fiatter 
a  little  worldly  vanity,  and  I  bad  my  share. 
Ah !  if  he  should  come  this  evening,  and  ask 
the  question,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  find 
heart  to  ask  delay  to  consider,  and  so  forth ; 
I  fear  1  should  say  “  Yes,”  at  once,  and  fix 
my  destiny  before  I  was  sure  it  was  well. 
My  heart  was  too  warm  to  be  wise.  I  almost 
feared  that  he  would  come  and  ask  me.  But 
then  there  was  an  elderly  married  man,  and 
a  genius,  that  I  loved  as  young  women  love 
elderly  gentlemen  who  are  geniuses,  and  are 
kind  to  them — adoringly,  passionately.  Oh ! 
that  he  might  come.  No  danger  of  his  ask¬ 


ing  dangerous  questions ;  no  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  engaged  to  him,  and  fixing  one’s 
destiny  before  the  heart  was  right  fixed.  If 
he  should  but  come — what  a  delight  to  in¬ 
dulge  looking  at  him — to  give  vent  to  the 
fiow  of  thoughts  and  feelings  with  such  a 
mind — to  be  inspired,  and  foolish,  and  non¬ 
sensical,  in  a  sublime  sense,  as  well  he  could 
be — to  hear  the  effusions  of  that  great  heart, 
reat  as  the  world.  He  never  had  quite  un- 
erstood  me ;  I  never  had  been  quite  myself 
with  him ;  this  evening  1  should  be  so ;  he 
should  know  my  heart.  May- be  he  would 
ask  me  to  do  something  for  him — to  give  my 
purse,  every  shilling  1  possessed,  to  some 
poor  persons — what  a  delight !  And  how  I 
should  treat  him  with  tea,  and  wine,  and 
cake,  just  as  Hebe  did  Jupiter;  and  how  he 
should  enjoy  it.  Dear  me,  what  an  Olym¬ 
pian  treat  it  would  be  !  And  then  I  saw  a 
lady,  whose  very  shadow  on  the  wall  I  loved. 
Oh  !  that  if  she  would  but  come,  my  dear, 
my  l)Osom  friend !  What  a  delightful  time 
we  should  have  together,  with  tea  and  chat, 
and  the  outpourings  of  the  heart.  1  would 
tell  her  everything :  she  would  counsel  me 
wisely,  ns  she  was  wont  to  do.  Dear  soul, 
how  I  loved  her ;  tears  filled  my  eyes  in 
thinking  of  her,  and  that  she  would  come — 
to  be  sure  she  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  on 
her  estate ;  but,  no  matter,  it  could  very 
well  happen  that  she  should  come.  She 
liked  to  surprise  people,  and  come  unawares 
upon  them,  like  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Very 
likely  she  would  come  this  evening.  My 
heart  asked  for  it,  and  then  I  looked  out  of 
the  window ;  the  street-lamp  flamed  and 
flickered  red  ;  the  great  red  glove  swung  to 
and  fro,  with  the  long  forefinger  pointing 
right  out;  the  snow  fell  fast.  1  heard  sleigh- 
bells  ringing — a  carriage  was  coming — may¬ 
be  my  friend  in  it.  There  it  comes,  right  up 
against  the  house — my  house.  The  light  of 
the  lamp  glances  over  it — how  snow-covered ! 
Oh  !  I  will  kiss  off  the  snow  from  her  clothes 
— I  will  make  her  so  comfortable  and  happy ! 

Away  flew  the  carriage,  with  the  lady  and 
the  snow-cloak,  and  the  merry  jingling  bells. 
But  there,  now,  the  great  red  glove  stands 
still,  and  the  long  forefinger  points  right 
down  on  a  man  wrapped  up  in  a  big  cloak  ! 
1  am  sure  it  is  the  genius,  and  he  is  coming 
to  pay  me  a  visit.  Dear  great  man !  he 
comes  right  up  to  the  house, — yes,  no — he 
comes  not — he  turns  to  the  left  hand — it 
could  net  be  he — be  would  not  have  passed 
me  so !  There,  again  the  glove  stands  still, 
the  finder  points,  and  a  slender  figure  passes 
under  it — how  like  my  friend  the  naturalist ! 
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— and  lie  is  coming  right  here, — no,  he  is  ly  city,  obscured  by  mist  and  darkness.  I 
not — he  turns  to  the  right  hand.  And  the  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  constellation  that 
light  flickers,  and  the  snow  falls,  and  the  I  had  not  seen  before;  and  the  truth  was, 
glove  swings  over  the  now  solitary  spot, —  that,  taken  up  by  earthly  objects  since  a  time, 
and  I  am  still  alone,  and  walk  up  and  down  1  had  forgotten  to  follow  up  the  study  of  the 
the  soft  carpets  in  the  romantic  twilight.  firmament,  that  1  had  begun,  with  the  help 
After  all,  how  gaudily  life  wears  away  !  of  my  friend  the  naturalist.  Now  I  took  my 
Why  should  we  not  make  the  best  of  it  ? —  map  and  globe,  and  began  to  study  ;  I  put 
why  not  take  the  love  and  kindness  that  are  out  the  light  in  the  great  drawing-room,  so 
ofiTered,  and  make  happy  those  that  we  can  as  to  leave  the  star-light  alone,  and  made 
make  happy? — why  should  we  think  so  there  my  observatory.  That  side  of  the  room 
much  of  ourselves  alone,  and  be  so  afraid  of  looking  towards  a  square  was  a  fine  space  of 
not  being  so  happy  as  happy  can  be  ?  We  sky  to  range  over  ;  and  I  began  to  range 
must  think  also  of  others,  and  be  content  for  among  the  stars.  After  a  while,  I  ascer- 
ourselves  with  a  moderate  share  of  happi-  tained  the  names  of  several  of  the  constella- 
ness.  tions  new  to  me,  and  the  names  of  their 

Well !  if  the  friend  so  kind  and  noble-  brightest  stars ;  1  made  the  acquaintance  of 
hearted,  whose  heart  I  can  claim,  now  claims  several  greater  and  smaller  notabilities  of  the 
my  hand,  this  evening  he  shall  have  it,  I  higher  sphere,  and  read  about  them  what 
believe  !  I  will  make  him  happy,  and  his  wise  men  have  thought  and  said.  Then  would 
whole  house  comfortable,  and  everybody  come  of  themselves  enlarging  thoughts  about 
about  him !  I  must  have  something  to  do,  the  connexion  of  our  planet  and  its  human 
to  love,  to  live  for!  Well! — if  he  comes!  beings,  and  those  shining  worlds  where  lights 
.  .  .  .  And  then  1  looked  out  of  the  and  shadows,  and  weight  and  measure,  are 

window.  There  now,  this  time  the  forefinger  the  same  as  here,  and  who,  consequently,  are 
of  the  red  hand  points  most  decidedly  down  related  to  us  in  soul  and  matter,  in  weal  and 
on  a  tall,  stately  figure, — and  he  is  coming —  woe,  and  who  tell  us  of  it  in  lovely  shining 
yes,  he  is  certainly  coming — coming  right  to  stars.  All  this  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
this  house;  he  enters  the  door  !  It  must  be  The  servant  came  with  the  tea-tray ;  I  was 
be!  How  I  felt  my  heart  beat!  I  almost  sitting  alone,  but  had  forgotten  it.  1  enjoyed 
wished  it  was  not  he.  And  to  be  sure,  if  it  my  tea  and  sandwiches,  but  only  to  return 
were  he  who  entered  the  house,  he  never  fresh  to  my  study  ;  and  continued  visiting 
came  up  the  steps,  nor  opened  the  unlocked  among  the  stars,  and  making  friends  with 
door  of  my  house  and  heart — no,  not  this  them,  till  I  felt  bodily  weary.  I  looked  at 
time;  and  the  half-dreaded,  half-wished-for  the  watch, — it  was  near  midnight;  I  sat 
question  was  not  asked  now.  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  small  drawing-room ; 

The  next  time  1  looked  out  of  the  window  the  light  shone  calmly  and  romantically  as 
the  lamp  was  obscured  by  a  lowering  mist,  before ;  and  I  was  as  before — alone.  Yet 
and  the  great  red  hand  was  swinging — and  there  was  a  pleasant  calm — a  feeling  of  pleni- 
black  figures  were  seen  passing  under  it,  as  tude  and  elevation  in  my  soul — my  heart  was 
through  a  black  veil — my  heart  began  to  feel  at  rest.  What  was  it  that  made  me  feel  so 
a  little  low  and  sad.  But — it  was  not  too  well,  though  I  had  been  disappointed  in  my 
late  yet  for  a  visit :  some  of  our  friends  used  visit  ?  Left  alone,  I  had  not  felt  lonely  nor  at 
to  come  very  late;  somebody  would  yet  loss;  I  had  studied  the  works  of  the  Great 
come !  Father ;  I  had  learned  and  adored,  and  so 

Next  time  I  looked  again  for  my  visitor,  forgotten  time,  solitude,  myself,  earth  and 
the  mist  had  fully  come  down,  and  I  could  earthly  wishes,  and  my  expected  visit.  Oh ! 
not  see  a  bit  more  of  the  lamp,  nor  the  red  was  it  not  clear  that  I  had  had  a  visit  after 
glove,  nor  of  the  mystical  figures  passing  all — a  visit,  not  from  mortal  friends,  but 
under  it.  But  as  I  happened  to  look  up-  from  immortal?  They  had  whispered  to 
wards,  I  saw  that  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  me,  “  Hereafter  thou  shalt  never  feel  lonely 
that  the  stars  shone  bright  and  brilliant ;  the  when  alone ;  then  we  will  come  to  thee.” 
City  of  God  stood  all  in  light  over  the  earth-  And  I  was  glad  and  thankful ! 
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Till  principal  issncs  of  the  press  daring  the  past  I 
month,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  noticed  in  the  fol-  I 
lowing  list  The  current  of  critical  opinion  re- 
■pecting  the  more  important  of  these  works,  is  also 
indicate. 

Filia  I>olorosa.  Memoirs  of  Marie  Thirese  Char¬ 
lotte,  Duchess  of  Argoulemc,  by  Mrs.  Romer.  1  his 
is  a  work  of  considerable  size  and  pretension,  which 
the  English  critical  journals  treat  with  some  severity, 
for  its  alleged  unfaithfulness  to  history.  The  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette  pronounces  it: — 

“  A  remarkable  addition  to  our  literary  treasures. 
They  treat  of  the  revolutions  in  France  which  have 
occurred  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  although 
we  have  some  eight  hundred  pages  of  letter-press 
to  help  us  to  the  history,  there  is  not  a  solitary 
paragraph  to  be  found  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
royal  family  in  France  is  once  called  in  question, 
or  in  which  the  feeblest  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
home  to  the  sovereigns  of  that  unhappy  country 
any  portion  of  the  guilt  which  attaches  to  the  nation 
for  the  mighty  crimes  with  which  it  has  for  so  many 
years  astoni»he<l,  shocked,  and  scandalized  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  Read  this  work,  believe 
what  you  read,  and  you  shall  conclude  that  the 
Kings  of  France  are  so  many  inoffensive  lambs  who 
have  been  literally  or  politically  led  to  slaughter 
— the  people,  a  congregation  of  butchers,  occupied 
with  the  one  idea  of  shedding  royal  blood.  A 
more  touching  picture  was  never  presented  to  the 
student’s  mind.  At  the  commencement  of  the  vol¬ 
umes  we  are  introduced  to  the  most  amiable  and 
heroic  family  the  spectator  can  conceive,  and  then 
we  are  favored  with  an  inspection  of  a  whole  me¬ 
nagerie  of  wild  beasts,  soon  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
guiltless  and  devoted  victims  whose  virtues  snd 
whose  heroism  have  already  won  oiir  sym|)athy. 
Thus  runs  the  current  from  first  to  last ;  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is,  that  we  have  no  history 
at  all,  but  a  very  affecting  romance — no  impartial 
record  of  facta,  but  the  most  unscrupulous  of  pane¬ 
gyrics — no  documents  worth  a  loftier  place  than  is 
to  be  found  on  the  pleasant  shelves  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  library.” 

The  Critic  also  thinks  it  teaches  a  good  many 
lessons  which  the  royalty-loving  authoress  did  not 
intend  ;  yet  aays:  “The  book  possesses  a  claim  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  public  quite  apart  from 
its  literary  merit,  and  this  is,  that  it  forms  a  complete 
history  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon%  from 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  1792,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date.  The  position  of  this  portion  oi  the 
family,  both  as  regards  the  past  destinies,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  future  prospects  of  France,  is  a  subject 
for  interesting  contemplation  to  the  inquiring  mind, 
and  if  this  work  have  no  other  value  at  all,  it  has  at 
least  that  of  directing  attention  to  facts  about  which 
very  little  is  popularly  known,  but  which  will 
certainly  very  curiously  interest  future  students 
of  the  history  of  these  timea” 


Life  of  Marie  de  Hedicis,  Queen  of  France,  by 
Miss  Pardoe,  in  three  volumes,  has  just  appeireu. 
Her  previous  works  prepared  a  way  for  tins;  but 
it  would  seem  to  have  disappointed  her  frienda 
The  AtheHerum,  after  complimenting  Miss  Pardoe's 
learning  and  abilities,  says: 

“We  have  not  the  least  disposition  to  treat  with 
harshness  an  accomplished  lady  like  Miss  Pardoe, 
but  she  might  apply  her  abilities  to  more  useful 
objects  than  the  {>eculiar  kind  of  historical  memoirs 
upon  which  she  seems  disposed  to  use  her  pen. 
Familiar  with  books,  and  with  the  mode  of  using 
them,  writing  with  only  too  much  fluency,  and 
poeseseed  of  industry, — she  might  surely  find  some 
historical  pursuit  mure  worthy  of  her  talents  than 
telling  over  again  the  ofi  told  tale  of  the  court 
of  France,  repriHlucing  (mssages  from  Sully,  and 
prattling  almut  Richelieu.  Marie  de  Medicis  was 
not  one  of  those  women  who  have  interested 
the  world.  She  was  quite  below  the  historical 
situation  to  which  she  had  been  elevated,  i  nd  was 
but  a  feeble  head  of  the  French  court  during  the  time 
when  she  figured.  She  was  neither  an  Klizalwth 
nor  a  Mary  Stuart,  nor  even  a  Marie  Antoinette. 
She  has  never  been  one  of  the  favorites  of  history, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  interested  alioiit  her. 
Her  story  is  that  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived, — 
and  is  here  told  with  diffuseneao,  but  witlmut  dis¬ 
tinctness.  The  ideas  of  the  age,  the  gradual  revo¬ 
lution  in  French  society,  and  the  great  |M>litical 
causes  which  were  then  at  work  upon  France,  are 
not  placed  before  the  reader  with  historical  clear¬ 
ness,  nor  is  the  att.mtion  fixed  and  seized  during 
the  long  and  involved  series  of  incidents  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
ending  with  the  conspiracy  of  Cinq  Mars.  The 
historical  tableau  presented  to  us  is  too  various 
and  cloudy  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
the  characters  described  are  not  associated  with  the 
social  and  political  principles  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives.  Events  arc  not  critically  esti¬ 
mated  nor  public  personages  philosophically  de¬ 
scribed." 

Thirty-five  Years  in  the  East,  is  a  new  book  of 
Travel  by  John  Martin  Honiglierger,  physician  to 
the  court  of  Lahore.  I)r.  H.  was,  during  his  long 
residence  at  the  East,  familiar  with  Egypt,  Persia, 
India,  Affghanistan,  Bokhara  and  Russia.  The 
Critic  says: 

“His  observalions  were  not  made,  like  those  of 
most  travelleiw,  who  merely  note  the  impressions 
of  the  eye.  He  is  something  more  than  an  accurate 
painter,  he  is  a  philosopher.  Skilled  in  medicine 
and  all  the  cognate  sciences,  he  prosccuied  every¬ 
where  careful  researches  into  the  botany,  the  natu¬ 
ral  history,  the  medical  and  pharmaeeulieal  knowl¬ 
edge,  of  the  countries  he  visited,  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  experience  of  other  nations  had 
discovered  remedies  unknown  to  Europe,  and  if 
there  was  any  art  of  healing  practised  there  which 
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the  medical  eehoola  of  the  eivilized  world  had  not 
yet  acquired.  Hence  an  unusual  value  attaches  to 
this  volume.  It  is  something  more  than  a  book  to 
be  read,  somettiing  better  than  a  mere  amusing  nar¬ 
rative.  It  is  a  work  of  permanent  worth,  to  be 
consulted  for  information  and  preserved  fur  refer¬ 
ence  ;  a  real  contribution  to  science.” 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  GIa4lstone’s  translation 
of  Farini’s  Roman  State,  from  1815  to  1850,  is  pub¬ 
lished,  and  read  with  greater  interest  since  it  treats 
of  the  Republic  of  '18  and  Mazzini.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  friendly  to  Mazzini,  but  praises  the  Republic. 
The  translation  is  severely  censured  by  the  Littrary 
Oazrtte,  which  closes  a  series  of  extraordinary 
blunders  by  this  remark : 

“We  must  do  Mr.  Gladstone  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  in  general  rendered  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing  with  spirit  and  faithfulness.  But  we  certainly 
cx|)ected  something  more  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
scholarship  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  one 
whose  new  electoral  requisition  boasts  of  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  of  we  know  not  how  many  hundreds 
of  first-class  men,  prize-men,  and  learned  profes¬ 
sors." 

A  Ride  through  the  Nubian  Desert,  by  Capt.  W. 
Peel,  R.  N.  This  is  from  a  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  The  Litrrary  Gazette  describes  the 
occasion  and  scope  of  the  work  thus: 

“It  must  have  been  a  strange  though  sincere 
philanthropy,  that  induced  the  son  of  our  late  hon¬ 
ored  statesman  to  risk  his  life  at  the  close  of  last 
^ear  in  the  hot  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
intimated  in  this  book.  ‘I  emlwrked,*  says  Cap¬ 
tain  Peel,  ’with the  object  of  travelling  in  iMudan, 
hoping  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  help  to 
break  the  fetters  of  the  negro — to  release  him  from 
the  selfish  Mussulman — from  the  sordid  European 
— to  tell  him  there  is  a  Go*!  that  niaile  us  all, 
a  Christ  tliat  came  down  and  died  for  all.’  Start¬ 
ing  with  these  high  and  holy  views,  he  penetrated 
along  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Labey^  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Kordofan,  in  lat.  14°  N.,  and  within  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  Nigrilia,  but  arrested  at  this  point  with  fever 
and  ague,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home  again, 
resolving,  henceforth,  to  conduct  his  orojects  for  the 
amelioration  of  Africa,  like  Mrs.  Jellaby,  in  the 
land  *  whose  civilization  is^  so  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  her  Christianity  so  genial.’  Captain  Peel 
IS  eccentric  in  hU  whims  and  movements;  but  that 
he  is  a  sincere  and  pious-hearted  Christian,  and  one 
fur  whose  good  intentions  no  one  can  fail  u>  feel 
the  warmest  sympatliy,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt” 

But  his  sin  can  hardly  be  unpardonable,  since  his 
work  only  comprises  fifty  pages. 

’The  Letters  of  Richard  Reynolds,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  by  his  grand-daughter,  Mary  Rathbone, 
is  a  biography  of  an  amiable  Quaker,  and  is  inte¬ 
resting  as  disclosing  that  its  author.  Miss  Rathbone, 
is  the  author  of  that  remarkable  little  parody  on 
ancient  manners  and  style,  the  Diary  of  Lady  Wil> 
loughby. 

Amkucan  Books. 

Mr.  Brace’s  Hungary  in  1851,  published  bjr 
ScKiBirsK,  has  been  reprinted  by  Bk-itlct,  and  is 
highly  spoken  of.  The  Athenaum,  in  the  course 
of  a  flattering  review,  says  of  the  author: 

“  He  mixed  much  with  Hungarians  of  all  classes, 
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and  had  better  opportunities  of  seeing  the  country 
and  ascertaining  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  its 
inhabitants  than  hod  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  tourist  since  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Austrian  rule.  The  account  which  he  has 
given  of  his  travels  is  very  interesting ;  and  they 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  fair  and  clear  glimpse  of  the 
condition,  material  and  moral,  of  the  Hungarian 
people  in  their  present  state  of  subjection,  cannot 
do  better  than  read  it.  The  author  writes  in  the 
spirit  of  an  American  citizen,  but  with  great  mode¬ 
ration,  good  sense,  and  candor ;  so  that  thejmpres- 
sions  unfavorable  to  Austrian  rule  in  Hungary  made 
by  the  book  are  not  the  result  of  Transatlantic 
prejudice  or  enthusiasm,  but  of  considerate  obser¬ 
vation.” 

The  Examiner  likewise  highly  commends  it 

Mr.  Hawthorne’s  Blithedale  Romance,  published 
by  Tickkok,  Reei>  A  Fields,  Boston,  is  handsomely 
spoken  of.  The  Literary  Gazette  concludes  its  no¬ 
tice  by  saving: 

“  Mr.  ifawthome  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
Transatlantic  writers,  both  from  the  freshness  of 
I  his  style  and  the  novelty  of  his  subjects.” 

The  Athenaum  eulogizes  the  work  more  highly: 
“Mr.  Hawthorne’s  tnird  tale,  in  our  judgment, 

I  puts  the  seal  on  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  the 
highest,  deepest,  and  finest  imaginative  writer  a  horn 
America  has  yet  produce<L  l<ong  years  ago,  ere 
the  ‘Twice-told  Tales’  were  collecte*!,  when  we 
were  tracing  the  anonymous  author  of  ‘David 
Swan  ’  through  the  periodicals  of  the  New  Country, 
we  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  might  be¬ 
come  such  a  man.  It  is  with  more  than  ordinary 
satisfaction,  then,  that  we  record  his  having  justified 
that  belief.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  either  spoiled 
or  rendered  inert  bv  his  success,  so  hardly  won  and 
BO  patiently  waited  for.  He  is  courageous,  versa¬ 
tile,  solicitous  to  attain  the  highest  artistic  finish 
while  he  preserves  his  individuality — and,  what  is 
as  much  to  the  purpose,  his  nationality.” 

Prof.  Lincoln’s  edition  of  Horace,  published  by 
D.  ArPLETox  A  Co.,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Litera¬ 
ry  Gazette: 

“We  call  attention  to  this  work  liecause  it  is  the 
most  useful  school  edition  of  Horace  which  we  have 
yet  seen.  The  editor  has  evidently  bestowed  great 
]Miins  and  labor  upon  his  task.  ’I'he  notes,  which 
I  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  and  not  at  the 
foot  of  the  {>age,  display  8oun«l  and  accurate  scholar¬ 
ship,  without  pedantiy  or  any  useless  parade  of 
learning.  They  contain  just  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  a  young  student  requires.  Difficult 
'assages  are  interpreted,  and  all  allusions  to  mytho- 
ogieal  and  archscologieal  subjects  are  explained. 
At  the  same  time  the  editor  has  not  followed  the 
example  of  his  countryman,  l*rofe8for  Anthon,  in 
giving  a  translation  of  almost  every  passage,  a  prac¬ 
tice  most  injurious  to  a  student’s  progress.  Prefix¬ 
ed  to  the  work  is  a  well-written  life  of  Horace,  and 
to  each  separate  poem  an  analysis  of  its  contenta 
Altogether  the  book  is  moet  creditable  to  American 
scholarship,  and  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  our 
own  schools.” 

Dr.  John  Baptist  von  Hirscher,  Dean  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Church  of  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ethics  in  the  Roman  Catholic  University 
of  that  city,  has  written  a  work  on  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  has  been 
tranriated  with  notes  and  introduction  by  the  Rer. 
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Arthur  C.  Coxe,  an  Episcopal  clcT^yroan  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct,  and  is  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  those  who 
seek  points  of  conciliation  between  the  Roman  and 
Anglican  churches.  This  book  is  entitled,  Sympa- 
tkiet  of  the  Continent;  or,  PropotaU  for  a  Keie 
Reformation. 

The  Literary  Gazette  thus  notices  Mrs.  Little's 
new  work  : 

“  An  American  author,  Mrs.  Little,  has  written  a 
work  responsive  to  that  of  the  Brothers  Mayhew, 
•The  Greatest  Plague  of  Life;  or  the  Adventures 
of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Servant.’  It  is  entitled 
Catherine  Sinclair;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Domes¬ 
tic  in  Search  of  a  Good  Mistress.  American  in 
many  of  its  ideas,  and  not  always  very  skilful  in  its 
sketches  of  character,  Mrs.  Little's  book  is  one  which 
contains  much  amusing  and  useful  satire,  and  is 
vastly  superior  to  the  trashy  serial  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  'Emily  Tiddyvate’s  Account  of  her  Missuses,’ 
which  happily  ceased  after  our  notice  of  the  first 
two  numbers.  Mrs.  Little  states  that  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  book  are  based  on  fact  It  has  been 
widely  read  in  America” 

Tbe  last  two  numbers  of  the  “  Grensboten  ”  con¬ 
tain  papers  on  Robert  Browning  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Browning  is  characterized  as  “the 
most  distinguished  poet  of  the  Young- English 
School,”  and  this  school  (it  is  asserted)  is  at  war 
with  the  traditions  of  the  older  literature,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  metaphysical  tendency  of  German  po¬ 
esy.  It  is  further  asserted,  that  the  leading  idea  of 
all  Browning’s  poetry  is  filched  from  “Faust,”  and 
that  the  poet  hu  “an  extensive  cultivation,  a  large 
■tore  of  conceived  reflections  and  of  anticipated 
sentimenta”  Of  Hawthorne,  it  is  said,  that  of  all 
Anglo-American  writers  he  is  most  proficient  in 
style,  and  that  he  belongs  to  the  same  school  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  M.  Fuller. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Lord  Langdale, 
by  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  is  a  work  that  has  been 
some  time  expected,  but  would  seem  not  to  have 
answered  the  feeling.  The  Literary  Gazette  thinks : 

“Tbe  volumes  possess  but  lit)  le  interest,  political, 
legal,  or  personal.  Few  men  who  have  attained 
to  a  peerage  and  the  second  equity  judgeship  of  this 
kingdom,  have  passed  so  uneventful  a  life  as  Lord 
Langdale,  or  have  exercised  so  little  influence  on 
the  polities  of  their  day.  An  upright  and  highly 
conscientious  man,  a  college  senior  wrangler,  a 
hard-working  and  successful  advocate,  a  la^rious 
and  upright  judge — how  many  men  are  there  not 
who  fulfill  all  these  positiona  Nor  have  the  very 
slight  materials  for  this  life  been  made  ^ood  use  of 
by  their  biographer.  Mr.  Hardy,  an  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary,  is  here  out  of  his  element 
He  is  deficient  both  in  condensation  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  he  has  overlaid  his  work  with  details 
which  cannot  have  the  slightest  interest  to  any  but 
Lord  Langdsle’s  own  near  relationa  Still,  as 
contemporaneous  history,  it  cannot  be  without  value, 
since  it  introduces  sketches  of  well  known  public 
characterai  A  chapter  is  given  to  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett — another  to  John  Bell — fourteen  pages  from 
Mr.  John  StuartMill’s  summary  of  Bentbam’s  servi¬ 
ces  to  legislation — the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett’s  arrest  in  1810 — three  chapters  on  the  Gorham 
cases,  Ac.” 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  tn  Ceylon  and  India, 
by  Joshua  Russell,  u  the  report  of  a  visit  to 
the  stations  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in 
the  East,  which  the  autiior  made  in  company  with 


the  Rev.  J.  Leechman.  The  volume  contains  sev¬ 
eral  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  countries 
visited.  In  addition  to  the  special  subjects  for  which 
the  journey  was  undertaken. 

Another  popular  description  of  the  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta,  at  Nineveh,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  Assyria:  her 
Manners  and  Customs,  Arts  and  Arms,  restored 
from  her  Monuments.  Mr.  Gosse  has  a  pleasing 
style,  and  considerable  skill  in  literary  illustration. 
He  has  made  good  use  of  his  materials,  and  presents 
all  the  more  remarkable  points  of  the  Assyrian  re¬ 
mains  in  pleasant  and  instructive  narrative.  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  researches  of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Dr.  Kitto,  and  other  travellers  and 
writers,  are  included  in  the  work,  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  engravings. 
The  volume  appears  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  is  intended  to  refer 
chiefly  to  those  subjects  of  Assyrian  arclueology 
which  are  connected  with  sacred  history. 

The  Personal  Adventures  of  “Our  Own  Cor¬ 
respondent,”  in  Italy,  by  Michael  Burke  Honan,  is 
a  work  by  the  celebrated  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  during  the  troublous  times  of  1848-9.  The 
work  gets  severe  handling,  as  it  evidently  deserves. 
The  critic  of  the  Atheneeum  thinks; 

“His  book  may  be  taken  in  various  ways;  either 
as  exhibiting  a  glimpse  of  the  agencies  concesded 
by  the  secret  doors  of  a  newspaper  cabinet — as  an 
account  of  important  transactions  witnessed  by  an 
observer  on  the  spot— or  merely  as  the  “  off-hand” 
narrative  of  a  civilian  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign. 
As  to  the  first  it  is  hard  to  say  what  impression  it 
will  produce  on  sober  readers  of  a  certain  class. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  any  class  who  will  not 
stare  at  the  revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  for¬ 
eign  intelligence  is  sometimes  manufactured  for 
London  journals ;  and  strange  conclusions  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  medium  through  which  the  public 
may  look  at  Continental  affairs,  from  such  evidence 
as  these  pages  afford  of  the  qualities  which  have 
been  employed  on  so  many  critical  occasiona” 

The  Literature  of  Italy,  from  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  language  to  the  death  of  Bocosccio,  by 
Leonard  Francis  Simpson.  This  is  a  work  of  some 
pretension,  and  by  some  of  the  critics  is  well 
spoken  of.  A  candid  and  able  review  in  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  criticises  it  os  follows : 

“Though  there  is  room  for  a  good  history  of 
Italian  literature,  we  can  hsrdly  award  to  Mr. 
Simpson’s  book  the  praise  of  having  filled  up  tbe 
gap.  It  is  faultly  in  design,  and  jejune  and  meagre 
in  the  execution.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  filled 
with  dry  political  details,  too  short  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  and  whose  connection  with  the  subject  one  does 
not  always  clearly  perceive.  As  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  the  story  of  Rienzi  is  told  at  consider¬ 
able  length ;  but  is  so  well  known  from  the  works 
of  Gibbon  and  other  writeni,  that  it  should  hardly 
have  been  allowed  to  occupy  thirty  or  forty  pages 
in  so  brief  a  sketch  of  a  great  subject  as  the  present 
volume  contains  With  regard  to  the  more  purely 
literary  jiortion  of  his  tsM,  Mr.  Simpson  seems 
scarcely  to  possess  the  taste  and  judgment  requisite 
for  its  adequate  execution.  We  find  little  sestheti- 
cal  or  critical  feeling;  little  that  induces  the  reader 
to  think  that  the  author  fully  appreciates  the  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  which  he  describes.” 
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